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XJpon tJ» manner of writing in Jit^h 

thoughts. 

I. 

3hali begin thdfc e^ys ^ith 
fome refle£lions upon the form 
which t have given tbem^ and 
(hall tonfider^ both with refpeSK 
to authors sind readers^ the 
ttraj^ of writing in iingle thoughts. I fhall 
Gompafe the bbdks coihpofed 6i this fort o£ 
thoughts^ with works of method and regu-^ 
larity ; frdm whence it will appear^ that 
each of them have their peculiar advan-^ 
ttigfes; 

B tht 
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The grcatcft difficulty in writing is order 
and method. Perfons. otherwife of a good 
deal of genius, are often ini^patjte of per*- 
fi}rming this part, either from indolence, or 
too great a vivacity of temper 5 or, perhajps, 
for want of a certain compafs and extent of 
tisnderflandifig. 

r A perfon may have a pDrietratii^ and fruit«- 
ful genius, capable of producing a variety of 
good thoughts, and yet not of fufficient ex- 
tent to take a view of them all together, and 
at one glance 5 which, however, is necefTary 
. in order Ao ^t them a piioper arrangement, 
and to form th^n 4nto a ^gular {)iece^ 

This arrangement of our thoughts com- 
monly requires a good deal Of labour ; and, 
yet there are perfbns pofTeffed of all the 
qualities of a great genius^ that are very in- 
dolent. 

Great vivacity is almoft always incon- 
fiftent, if not with a ilrong application, at 
leafl: with a conftaiit one, to the fame ol::^e£t. 
Hence it happens, that people of a fprightly 
turn in general reafoii fo very little, ilart 
from one fubje£fc to another, and think ia 
good deal, but without any order or con- 
nexion. 

It is not fufficient, that a difcourie or trea- 
tife be methodical, but, it muft alio be full 
and folid, abounding with new and juft 
thoughts. A few good things, loft in 
an infinite number of common and indif* 

ferent 



Of writing in fingk Thoughts. .3 

ferent ones, make a work cold and fuper« 
ficiah If what was worth having in fiich a 
Work had been feparated from the reft^ and 
publifhed in fingle thoqghts^ it would have 
given more pleafure to the reader, and done 
inore honour to the wrjten We fl)0uld bp 
much better pleas'd with having oply the 
l)eft part qf iUeb a wprk, than |f we had 
the whole* 

n. 

It appea«i by What we have of M; Paf^ 
tal\ that he was a getiius of fuperior rank^ 
and very capabk pf that gmiid work upon 
religion, of which he had forined the plam 
And yet, perhaps, it has been nQ difleryice 
to' his repal^tion^ that his 111 health pre^ 
Vented him from expecting it. 1% is ppiiible, 
the entire work^ if we hjd had it, woul4 
have appeared yery inferior to tlje material^ 
Which he had laid in for it^ and which are left 
tts in the eoUeition of his thoughts. At leaft, 
it is certain, that there is a wide difference 
between fuch a colleftion of Ipofe thoughts^ 
and the wbrk which they were defigned tp 
compofe ; and that a perfon may be capably 
of doing what M. Pafcal did^ without being 
qualify'd for what he intended to do* 

I add likewife, that a perfon who wa9 
Capable of comppfing a good treatifc fronjL 
fuch thoughts as thefe pf M.Pafcal^ nvght 
not be capable of finding the thpughtj 
tbemfelves. Which of thefe two is a work 

B 2 of ^ 
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4 EGkys upon fever al Subjeds. 

of the grcateft and moft uhGommon genius, 
is a queflion I may confider in another 
place. 

III. 

What a fatisfaftion would it have been 
to men of letters in general, and what an 
affiftance might it have given to authors, if 
the great men who* have died without com-- 
pofing the works they were meditating, had 
but done like M. Pafcal^ and thrown upon 
paper the thoughts they intended to make 
ufe of, and efpecially the principal ones ; 
thofe.that were to have been the foundation 
of -their whole ftrudture ? 

It often happens, that the beft parts of a 
work are thefe firft ideas ; the thoughts that 
we find in ourfelves without looking fot 
them, and which were the (fccafion of our 
^rft undertaking the fubjedt. 

IV. 

In general, were it not to be wiflied, that 
all fuch as are capable of thinking, would 
not fufFer any of the good thoughts which 
occur to them in reading, refleftion, or con- 
verfation, to be loft ? Thofe who are em- 
ploy 'd in works of connexion, would find 
an ample provifion for them in fuch col- 
|e£tiohs as thefe made at firft in this manner 
by little and little, and almoft without the 
trouble of thinking. 

How 
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How often does chance furni(h us with 
thoughts upon a fubjeft, which we cannot 
recover again when we would compofe upon 
it ? There are certain happy minutes in life, 
which we never fee any more. The warmth 
of converfation, the ideas of others, give 
birth fometimcs to thoughts wluch we may 

' feek for in vain in our clofets, and in a 
iludious hour* 

But though a perfon could eafily recal all 
the thoughts that he has had upon a fubj^dt, 
when he wants to treat of it 5 yet, how 

^ many other thoughts are there, wmch have^ 
ing no relation to the prmcipal objedt of an 
author's inquiries, are, by that means^ entire- 
ly loft td the public^ ? 

V. 

Let u$ coniider now, Wh*t part of a 
work is it, that gives pleafure to a reader of 
underftanding ? It is that which enlightens 
him, that which fets him 9. thinking ; fome 
grand principle or theorem ; a new proof of 
fome important truth ^ or fometimes, per- 
haps, an extremely happy turn in expreffing 
a very common thought. This now is wha,t 
% man of fenfe feeks for in books, arid what 
he likes to remember out of them. But it 
frequently happens, that he (hall find in 
books of great bulk, but a very few things 
of this kind. 

B 3 There 
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There has beeto & long tiihe a general out- 
cry againfi: the tnultitude of books ; but it 
is alfo generally agreed^ and become almof): 
proverbial, that there are no books but what 
have foitiething good in them« It were to 
l)e wiflied, therefore, that three parts in 
fouJ: of the number \^ere deftroy'd, after 
firft making an ejttrad out of them of what 
was worth preferving. It would make a 
carious book, if it were well done, with 
this title^ Ai^ ekfraSf of the books which are 
mt to ie readi But who fhall venture tO' 
nihdertake fuch a work ? Bcfides, that it 
Would be a Very laborious, very long, and 
very tirefome talk; it would require, in 
order to fucceed well in it, if not what 6i)ay 
be properly called a genius, at leaft qualities 
as rare as genius itfelc; and, after all, there 
would be but little honour to be gained 
from the moft happy execution of it. Good 
books are hardly more fcarce than gpod col- 
lection^* 

VL 

There are fome geniufes fo fruitful and 
inventive, that with a flight application, and, 
as it were, upon the firft view of a fubjeft, 
jfhey fhall haye fuch a croud of thoughts as 
tto leave them undef np other difficulty biit 
that of piaking their choice. They rejed: a 
great number, which others would value 
themfelves upon having founds Let them 
have, fpr example, a difcourfe to compofe 

put 
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Cfwrking in fingle Thoughts. 7 

out of hand) and for fome immediate oc- 
caiioQ : their difficulty, it is evident, wiH 
be to keep within the compafs prefcribted, 
with fuch a heap of materials as they Imye 
upon their hands^ to fay all in a few 
words, \ and to fay it as it ought to be fa^ 9 
.to be clear and concife at Sie fame tim^. 
There are, it mull: be owned, fome geniufQs 
of this cbarader ; but, for one of thefe, how 
many have we of another fort, of fo barren 
and fcanty an invention, that they are not 
able to fill up their intended bounds., withr 
out taking in a number of mean things, or, 
which is very little better, without drawing 
out their thoughts to fuch an extent as de^ 
prives them of their whole force and grace- 
fulnefs ? 

I fliall be told, perhaps, and my book, 
very likely, may ferve for an inftance of it^ 
that an author who writes in fingle thoughts 
may fall into the fame unhappinefs, and for 
a fmall number of gQo4 things may give us 
an infinite many bad oxv^. 

I anfwer, that works qf this kjnd, when 
it is the author himf^lf that publiAies them, 
are commonly more laboured than methor 
dical ones. This is a duty the reader ex^ 
peds from us, and demands it as a matter 
of right from an author who has releafed 
himfelf from the care of order and coun 
nexion. 

B 4 The 
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The coUedting a parcel of fingle thoughts 
is a taik that admits of interruptions ; and 
the labour of it may be relieved by frequent 
intervals of relaxation ; and when the col- 
ledion is once made, it is ea{y to retrench 
all that vvrould be lefs likely to pleafe in it: 
whereas, in a regular work, the author is 
often oblig'd to let a feeble paflage ftand, 
which he could not, perhaps, when he had 
try -d his utternioft, cprttft 5 and which, ne- 
verthelefs, he muft not ftrike out, becaufe 
it is neceflarily conncfted with fomething 
^Ife. 

The tranfitions in a difcourfe are one of 
the moft common fources df languid ftyle. 
A great many methodical performances 
might be confiderably abridged without rob^ 
bing them of any thing effential to the fub- 
je6t, by cutting off all that the author put 
in only to bring his thoughts together, to 
connc(3: them w^ith one another, and to put 
his work in fqme form. 

Hovyever, I allow it is very poffible, that 
a writer of loofe thoughts may not be fo 
ifcrupulous as he ought to be in the choice of 
them. There are but few perfons tliat arc 
capable of producing any number of good 
things. There are none but what have at 
fomfe times their forry and indifferent ones. 
And the talent of producing the one is not 
always accompany 'd with that juft tafte that 
15 requifite to diftin^ifh them from the 
' other. 
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other. But there is ftill fomething more in 
the cafe : and the' an author ihould be fen- 
fible> that there are fome paflages in his work 
not quite fo well as they fhpuld be, yet he 
cannot confent to part with them, from an 
efiedt of that natural fondnefs which we 
all have for the produdtions of our own 
minds ; a paffion, generally, of much more 
force and a£tivity than the reafon that op- 
pofes it, and which therefore is either quite 
lupprefled, or, at leaft, entirely defeated by 
it. In a woi^, we become either totally 
blind to our faults, or unreafonably indul- 
gent. But the reader may eafily fupply, by 
a fecond reading, this want of difcernment, 
or excefs of partiality, in his author, and, 
with a fingle ftroke of his pen, point out 
the pa0ages th^t deferve to be read again. 

VIL 

The way of writing in detached thoughts 
is, in fome refpefts, a great help to the 
memory. The beft method of retaining 
what is material, in a work of any length, is 
to reduce it into maxims and fentences, and 
make fo many feyeral articles of it. 

Among the perfoqs that have improved 
themfelves by reading, ypu commonly meet 
with fome that have got by heart as many 
pf the thoughts of M. Jtqcbefocauit^ and 
M. Bruyerey as of the fine [^flages in our 
poets^ An ingenious refle<ftion» written with 

juflnefs 
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jii(li!d(9 and precifion^ imprints idelf atmoft 
as ta,Sfy upon the memory as a good verfe. 
' Oh the other hand, a methodical work is 
more agreeable to read than unconneifked 
thoughts, efpecialty if they run upon a va^ 
f icty of fubjefts. 

The mind docs not love to be too long 
'^^n^oy'd upcm the fame object; but neither 
is k better pleafed with paffing too fwiftly 
frorii one ofcgeft to another, that has no re- 
lation with it. 

The (fependence there is between all the 
parts of a well-ranged difcourfe, draws a 
reader on infenfibly. You long to fee the 
'end of it, as mueh as you do in a romance, 
where the events fucceed one another in 
fuch an order^ as ftill raifes the curiofity in 
the fame proportion that it fatisfies it. 

A perfon may throw down a book of 
loofe thoughts, and take it up again, juft as 
he pleafes, which is a great convenience. 
But, then^ he cannot bear to read it as long 
as he would. It does not engage his atten- 
tion enough for that 5 and, what is more, 
it fatigues him. 

There is nobody but muft have been fen*? 
fible of this in reading the maxims of M. 
Rorhefocault. This, of all the books in the de- 
tached way of writing, is that which one is 
fooneft tired and fplecned with reading. For, 
in the firft place, the maxims are all fo de- 
licate and refined, that they require a great 

deal 
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deal of attention in a reader to underiland 
them } and, in the next^ they have no man- 
ner of connexion with one another ; whence 
it happens, that, eadi of them being J)ut of 
a fmall lengthy you are hurried, as I juft 
now obferved^ from one fubjedt to another, 
with too much rapidity. 

The fpleen and fatigue which I have been 
complaining of, arc more efpecially felt by 
readers of an ordinary capacity. They are 
fpleened when they do not underftand what 
they read : and they are tired, when they 
cannot underftand but by mere dint of la- 
bour and application. Bat nothing is more 
agreeable, than a work written with refine- 
ment and delicacy to perfons that have them- 
felves a refined and delicate underflanding. 
The more diey have of this kind of capacity, 
the lefs application it cofts them to under- 
ftand what they read, and to perceive the 
whole beauty of it. 

Arid this refined way of writing would 
pleafe fuch perfons more, particularly in the 
kind of works I am fpeiking of, in refledions, 
fentences, &c. as, indeed, it is a principal 
qualification in that fort of writing. I allow, 
that in this, as well as every thing elfe, 
there is a due mean to be obferved. Af- 
feftation and conceit muft by all means be 
avoided, and even too much concifenefs. 
But for one or two writers that can juftly 
be reproached with thefe faults, how 

many 
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many are there, that give us nothing but 
what is pcrfe(Stly common^ both in their 
thoughts, and turn of e^preiiion ? On the 
other hand, in thofe authors we accufe of 
not being natural, of running after wit, and 
giving into a falfe, or, at leaft, an exceffive 
refinement, how many things have we adr 
mirably well thought, and well eiprefled, 
for a very few pafiages in which they are 
not quita fo happy ? 

VIII. 

One would think, that M. Bruyere did 
not givt hlmfelf much trouble about the 
cenfure commonly paf&d upon M, Roche-- 
fo canity for giving into affedtation, and a 
vicious fubtilty, in his writings. \i that 
charge has any foundation, the author of 
the charaSiers is at kaft as faulty as th^t of 
the maxims j and the ftylc of the two works 
will admit of the fame cenfure, and the fame 
defence. But M. Bruyere has kept clear of 
other more material faults in the moral r^-. 
JleStionSy by taking fome compafs with moft 
of his thoughts, and by placing in a feries, 
under the fame title, thofe that relate to 
the fame fubjed:. 

M. Roche focault almoft always contracts, 
himfelf into fhort fcntences and maxims; 
whence it happens, that by giving ncady 
the fame turn to all his thoughts, and dif- 
ppfing them merely at random, he fatigues 

you 
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you by the continual change of his fubjed, 
and difgufts you by the conftant uniformity 
of his ftyle : whereas M. Bruyere alters the 
turn of his thoughts with great variety^ gives 
them fomedmes more, fometimes leirs:com^ 
pafs, and has difpofed his work into all the 
order it is capable of. 

This laft advantage the refleftions of M. 
Rochefocault have received in the edidoii 
of 17 14. and all the following ones. They 
are ranged in thefe under their proper titles, 
and, I believe, fince that new difpofition of 
them, they have been read with much greater 
pleafure. 

We may fee then in M. Rochefocault, 
and M. Bruyere^ and, indeed, in M. Bruyere 
alone, examples of two kinds of detached 
writing. 

We have a blind fort of it, in the thoughts 
of M. Pa/caly in the Menagiana, Huetiana^ 
and other good books of the fame fpedes. 
Thefe are of fomewhat a larger compafs, and 
rife almoft to little diiTertations. They are 
upon all forts of fubjedts indifferently. You 
have, here, a critical obfervation ; there, feme 
learned anecdote i in another place, a point 
of morality is difcuffed, &c. Such variety is 
very agreeable : and the good books of this 
kind have i^et with fuch general fuccefs, 
that it has multiplied almoft to infinite the 
number of bad ones, 

I 
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I could freely join with M. Huef^ iil 
tanking Montaigne's effays amongft the 
^ jSia ; and yet- there is fome di£feredbe 
between this book and thofe that commdnl;^ 
bear this title. 

Thefe are^ £br the moft part^ compofed 
of feveral articles^ which contain one or more 
thoughts upon *the fame fubje^t, commonly 
without any digreflions, or, at leaft^ they 
are very fhort on^ i after which the authoi^ 
concludes, and pa£Cb in the next article tor 
anewfubje£t 

But Moniaigni% way of writing was very 
different from this« As thoughts offer'd^ 
upon any fubjed, he fet htmfdf to write i 
but if thele thoughts brought him into any 
other, that had but the ilightefl; relation 
with the firil^ he followed that new thought 
as long as it produced any thing i then cam6 
back again to his fubjed:^ which again hd 
would leave ; and, perhaps^ never to retui'n 
to it any more« Hence, thofe digreflions 
within digreflions in him ; thofe continual^ 
but agreeable, and very often infeniibld 
ranfbles, to which fome incidental fentrace^ 
or, perhaps, a fingle word, gave occafion* 
One ought to have as much wit, good fenfe^ 
iimplicity, and fine apprehenfiini, as Mon- 
taigne Wmfelf had^ to be able to pardon ' 
him fuch extravagance in his way of v^riting^ 

jind 



find to be pkafod with him into the faaigain. 
It may be zpj^yd to him what J^gintiiiaM 
has &]d of Seneca, tim' an a tfiiEerent £an& $ 
dtdcibus aiufklat mtiisy he is iuU ^f agreealde 
faults^ I would not^ &r this feaf<m, ad^i& 
tusy perfon to let his pen roo yidi 4he fafiae 
liberty that Mortt^igne 4id ; aaid I (hall be 
very carefixl^ rayiel^ how i ixmtftte hitn m 
this particular. I fhdl endeavour nev^r to 
kfe ndgft of my fubyeft^ and to mix nodiii^g 
with It that is foreign to it. But 1 muft 
intreat my reader to 4di%enie widi me 
fcKT an exad: mednod, and the trouble of 
tmnfitions^ ^and coniider my book merely as 
a cc^dion o( detached thooghts. The time 
i ihoidd have ipent in fomung diefe thoi^hts 
into a regnbr piece, {i£, indeed, I cotdd have 
done it at all in any tdkrable manner) I have 
employed m ckaring them up, in going to 
ihe bottom of them, aad in endeavouring td 
exprefs them with as muoh juftne&, neat* 
nefs, and preciiion, as I am maimer of« 

IX. 

A perfon who has f ead and thought to 
any good degree, commonly forms to him^ 
ielf a kind of fy ftem made up of his own 
thoughts, and thofe of other men, upon thef 
different matters that have been the fubje<5fc 
of his reading and reiied:ion. Abridgments 
drawn out of thefe fyftems ; pieces in which 
without either ilraining for new things, or 

yet 
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yet declining them^ a perfon endeavours td 
comprife in a few words the beft part of what 
has beea faid by others^ or thought by him-a* 
felf, upon feveral points^ and to throw to^ 
gather a great number of truths^ that befortf 
lay fcatter'd in various places ; I fay, pieces 
of this kind may poflibly be to the tafte of 
fome intelligent perfons, who love precifion^ 
and like to fee things at ooce^ and, as it 
were, at a glance. The moft trite and com-^ 
mon principles and reafonings may in this 
method be made to appear quite new, hf 
difpofing of them in iuch a happy af&m^ 
blage, as (hall give new light and force to 
them« It is according to this idea, that I 
have done fome of the parts which compo& 
this collection. The reader therefore maV 
expert to find, in thofe parts, thoughts which 
he has met with before in other books ; and 
I do not doubt^ but, fometiities, I may have 
added fomethihg of my own s tho', if I have^ 
it is without perceiving it^^ and contrary to 
my intention. 

However, I cannot allow, that an author 
is to be looked upon as a mere repeater, only 
becaufe he has faid things that have been 
faid by others, tho' he does it ill order to 
fet them in a jufl light, to inlarge upon 
them, and to unite them with other truths 
with which they ftand in a mutual depend- 
ence and connexion. But I dare not flatter 
myfclf, that I have never repeated but upon 

theftf 
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thefe occafions. I am too fenfible of the 
cheats which our memories, at once faithful 
and treacherous, arc apt to put upon us. . A 
perfon often remembers what he has read^ 
without remembring that he has read it j 
and by this means, he takes that for inven- 
tion which was recoUedlion only. Authors 
that think the moft, are not always fecurc 
from furprizes of this kind. For my own 
part, I fhall efteem myfelf fufficiently happy, 
if I have remember'd nothing but what was 
wordi remembring, and if, in defedl of wit, I 
have at leaft fhewn fbme tafte andjudgment. 
But the cafe is different with rc^edt to 
foiiie other things it has been my intention 
to fay : I mean, fuch as have never before 
feen the light, and probably never would 
but by my means. I own I have inferted 
feveral things of this fort, partly to preferve 
them from being loft to the public, and 
partly to give the more weight to my book. 
But, perhaps, my own thoughts, and thofc 
of other people, may be of mutual preju- 
dice to each other. It may be, the part that 
is properly mine, will be eclipfed by that 
which is not ; and fo the thoughts that I 
have borrowed, (making but the leaft part 
in my'coUedlion, and therefore being infuf- 
ficicnt to gain reception for the whole) will 

by this means be ftill loft to the public. 

« 

X. I 
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X. 

t am apprehenfivei there may be fome 
paiTages in the efTays too abflradt and meta- 
phylical. I profefs only to write upon ge- 
neral points of literature and morals^ and, 
for fuch, a reader will not think, perhaps, 
that he can need any great attention. But 
I muft give mine notice, notwithftanding, 
that he will meet fometimes with a pretty 
long chain of reafoning; the connexion and 
force of which it will be difficult for him to 
perceive without fome application. 

When a common reader fails to under- 
iland the whole of what he reads, in a book 
written upon fome. difficult and abftrufc 
lubjeft, he lays the blame no-where but 
upon himfelf. But he does not imagine the 
fault can poffibly lie there, when he finds 
himfelf at a lofs to underftand refledions 
upon poetry and eloquence, upon virtues and 
vices. As he has read feveral treatifes upon 
thefe fubjefts, and found nothing that ever 
Hopped him before, if he happens to meet 
with one that is not quite fo clear to him. 
he pronounces immediately, that it is good 
£br nothing ; not confidering that works 
may turn upon the fame fubjed:, and bear 
the fame title, and yet be of a nature very 
different ; and that the obfcurity of fome 
authors is owing to nothing elfe, but to their 
having; thought more, aad to a greater depth, 

upon 
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upon a fubjeft, than others have done, and 
to their chufing rather to give their reader 
clear ideas of things, than to fill his head 
with a heap of cxinfufed fentiments. 

A perfon may talk of philofophy Uke an 
Orator or a poet, and of poetry and eloquence 
like a philofophcr. 

It is fcarce poffible to go to the bottom 
of any fubjeft whatever^ to trace the caufes 
of the molt common effeds, and to diftin- 
guiih the nice differences there are in things, 
without being a little abftifad. But to be 
abftract and obfcure, is juft the fame thing 
with thofe who have been accuftomcd to 
make more ufe of their imagination than 
th«r reafon. A work that is clear to this 
ifort of readers, muft be one that gives them 
feme confiderable emotion. On the contrary, 
a philofophical reader frequently finds nothing 
but obfcurity and confufion, where perfons 
of the narroweft capacities imagine they have 
full light, and perfed demonllration. 
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OF 

CONVERSATION. 

(EN fubfift in fociety with one 
' another, but by a mutual cotn- 
I munication of their thoughts^ 
■ Words modified infinite ways, by 
the air of the face, the gefture, and the dif- 
ferent tones of the voice, are the means of 
tiiat communication. No other method 
could have been equally eafy and extenfive : 
I fpeak, and in an inn:ant my ideas and 
ientiments are communicated to the perfot) 
who hears me : my whole foul, in a man- 
ner, pafles into his. This communication 
of my thoughts is, again, the occafion of 
others in him, which he communicates to 
me in his turn. Hence arifes one of the 
moft lively of our pleafures ; by this means 
too we inlarge our knowledge, and this re- 
ciprocal commerce is the principal fource of 
ihtelledual wealth. 

It is true indeed, we converfe with the 
abfent by means of writing j to which me- 
thod. 
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thad, alfo, we arc obliged for preferving to 
«i£ the thoughts of thofe who are no mor^. 
^ut the art of writing, foch at leaft as we 
are mafters of, is founded upon the faculty 
of fpeech, implies it^ and owes its original 
to it. Writing is not the immediate fign of 
our ideas, b^t only of the words which ex- 
prefs them. 

Let a perfon born deaf and dumb hav$ 
ever fo good a capacity, and ever fuch abl^ 
mafters, yet he ftiall be able to have cqtti- 
municated to him, in writing, but & v^ry 
(mall part of the thoughts which we ex- 
change fo eafily with one another by the ufe 
of fpeech; and therefore it holds ftillftronger, 
that fuch an art of writing, as men born 
i^eaf and dumb would be able to eftabliOa 
among themfelves, muft be very imperfc<9:. 

Every other method, which could hav^ 
been made ufe of to fupply the place of 
j(jpeech,(asgefture, and all external intimation? 
of our thoughts) are attendants that belong 
to fpeech itfelf. It excludcth none of theni, 
but aflifts itfelf of them all 3 and yet is 
unable to furnifli us completely for all our 
laeceffities. There is no langu^e but what 
is very imperfefl: : we experience it every 
day, and the beft geniufes are the moft kxi^ 
fible of it ; neither their ability in the 
ton^ie they m^e ufe of, npr their ikiliifi 
compofition, will compeniaterfor this imper- 
fection : they find themfelves unable to fay 

C 3 what 
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what they think, and precifely in the way 
they think it. They cannot find words to 
give a faithful image of their thoughts^ 
which they are therefore fometimes forced to 
give up, bccaufe they are not able to exprefs 
them to their fatisfaftion. Upon a thoufand 
occafions, even in converfation, we conjec- 
ture rather than underftand. The appre- 
heniion of the hearer fupplies the dcfc<9: of 

' the fpeaker, and, from what is faid, we guefs 
what is meant, tho' it be not always ex- 
preffed exaftly. 

Apprehenfion, or capacity, is frequently 
of lefs importance to lead us into the 
thoughts of others, than a certain conformity 
of mind, charadter, and'tafte. Perfons to, 
whom nature has given this fimilarity of 

* mind, or who, at lead; for the prefent 
inftant, happen to fall into the fame way of 
thinking, and to feel the fame impreffions,' 
readily, and at once, underftand one another ; 
whereas two men of equal parts, but of a 
different turn oF mind, fliall often be at a 
lofs in this refpedl. M. Arnauld^ tho' a 
metaphyiician himfelf, did not rightly un- 
derftand father Malebranch^ who, at the 
fame time, made himfelf perfedtly intelligible 
to perfons much M.. 'Arnauld's inferiors, 
but whofe underft:anding had more analog3r 
with his own, or who might be faid to re- 
femble him in miniature. ~ 

II. Con- 



L. 
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11. 

Converfation is ufcd either for bufincfs or 
amufement. 

Uncivilized people, and, among thofc that 
are civilized, the men of bufinefs and .em** 
ployment, converfe but little together merely 
for the fake of amufement j the neceffities 
and affairs of life are the common fubie<3: 
of their difcourfe, even at the times they 
devote to relaxation : the artificer, over his 
bottle, talks of his calling, and the merchant 
of his traffick. 

The Englijh arc faid to be but little verfed 
in converfations of mere amufement ; bemg 
naturally filent, they are not apt to look 
upon that character as any way defective* 
They never force a chat, and when the 
converfation languifhes, as it does very often 
with them, they do not think themfelves 
obliged, as the French do, in point of po- 
litenefs, to relieve and fupport it at any rate, 
by faying the mofl trifling or even nmxfen* 
ileal things. It is on fuch occaiions, that 
we look upon ourfelves asi under the greateft 
necefJity of talking, that is, when we have, 
ftriftly fpeaking, nothing at all to fay ; and^ 
by thfe, a perfon gets into the way of faying 
nothings. 

Tht French ts^^ fay foreigners, but they 
do not think. The reflation is not, per- 
haps, .without foundation ; and yet, on the 

C 4 other 
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other hand, converfation muft not be made 
a ftudy of, and have every thing banifhed 
from it that is not grave and ferious ; nor 
ought any thing to be call'd a mere nothings 
be it ever fo triffing, if it has wit or hunaour 
in it, and ferves to divert and entertain us. 
' It muft be owned, we abound in great 
talkers, and that a great talker, tho' he is 
fbmetimes a man of parts, in one fenfe, yet . 
they are feldom very folid ones. 

The French, talk all at once, when they 
get together : their converfations are quite 
noify. On the other hand, there is fuch a 
profound filence frequently in a large com- 
pany of Englijh^ that you would think they 
were afraid of difturbing one another. The 
French make fuch a noife, they cannot hear 
what is faid. The Englijh fay nothing, at 
all. This comes to pretty much the iamc 
thing. 

III. 
, A great talker is one of nature's favourites : 
flie has beilowed upon him a gift of great 
importance to his happinefs, and furnifhed 
him in this failing, as it is call'd, with the 
inoft fruitful refource againft the fpleen, 
one of the greateft evils in life. 

I afk pardon of fociety for it ; but I have 
fometimes wifhed to have been born a great 
talker myfelf, and have envy'd thofe that 
have been talking me to death.. 

I have 
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I have fonte compaffibn for a man who 
talks me into the fpleen, merely becaufe he 
is oppreffed with it himfelf ; and I could 
heartUy wifti it was in my povwr to give 
fuch a perfon any relief : biit I am out of 
all patience with a tedious fellow, who^ the 
more infuppottable he is to mie^ is juA fo 
much the lefs to himfelf. 

It is a circumftance almoft equally dif^ 
agreeable, for a perfon to find himfelf in 
converfation (or rather company) with great 
talkers who have fenfe, but will let him 
hear nothing but themfclvcs ; or with fcKds, 
who cai>nc>t underftand him, or anfwct: him 
to the purpofe. 

Provided a perfon is undcrftood, and 
relifh'd, he amufes himfelf more in talking 
than in hearing : a man is always more 
agreeably agitated and employed in fpeaking 
than in hearing. 

Our vanity, too, gives a relifli to the plea- 
fure of talking ; it is a pleafure of the un- 
derftanding and the heart, both at once: 
whereas the pleafure of hearing is merely 
intellcdual ; it does not gratify our vanity 
at all, but rather mortifies it. 

Converfation is never more agreeable, than 
with perfons who have fomewhat lefs feafe 
than ourfelves. 

. A good company muft never be too large ; 
there is no enjoying it, if it is : a perfon is 
too much divided and diftraifted in it* But 

in 
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in a bad company, the larger it is, the le(s 
he fufFers from it^ and ' has fome relief at 
leaft from the variety of it. 

A perfon is foon tired with the heft com-« 
pany, where he is only a hearer \ and it is 
fometimes difficult in a large company to bit 
jufl: the critical moment for taking one s 
turn : but this is an advantage, if the com- 
pany be difagreeable 3 for it is lefs fatigue to 
a man of fenfe to give fools the hearing, 
while they entertain one another, than to 
bear a part in the converfation himfelf ; nay, 
a perfon may fave himfelf the trouble of 
even hearing them at all ; he may, without 
changing his place, ileal away in fome mea- 
fure from the croud \\ meaUj retire into 
himfelf, and enjoy his own thoughts. 

V. 

In fpite of all the failings which arc 
imputed to the French^ it is in France (as 
candid foreigners will own) that we muft 
fcek the talent for converfation. It is more 
generalj and more efteemed, among tnem, 
than in any other nation. . The fame tem- 
perament which difpofes them to be fond of, 
enables them to fucceed in it. They talk 
with cafe, by anefFeftof that natural -viva- 
city which makes them a burden to them- 
felves, and obliges them to fly to converfa- 
tion for relief. And hence it becomes the 
principal employment of thofe among thern 

whp 
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who have e&fy fortunes, and are (fifengagod 
from bufinefs. 

The Frenchman could not, like the 
more grave and ferene Spaniard^ fupport an, 
idle lolitude, content with himfelf, and 
happy in a mere indolence. If he has no- 
thing to do, he goes in fearch of fomebody 
that may entertain him, or whom he may 
entertain ; and fuch it is not difficult to find 
even among the bufiefi: fort of men, who 
are not always difpleafed to be diverted from 
the fatigue of a laborious employnicnt. 

VI. 

The plcafure of converfation among the 
French mixes itfelf with all their other 
pleafures, and fometimes feems almoft to 
exclude them. They go to public diver- 
fions, rather for the fake of chatting, than to 
fee the diverfions thetnfelves. And their 
domeftic amufement of play is^ frequently 
QO more than a cofiverfation over cards : it 
is the fame with their entertainments. The 
pleafure they enjoy in an agreeable com- 
|)any id, to them, the higheft feafoning of 
their delicacies ; and a good judgment, in 
matching and forting a company to one an- 
other, goes the greateft way with them in 
what they call the art of entertaining. 

The pleafure of converfation, when it is 
fioixed with that of the entertainment, is a 
great prefervatiye s^iiift intemperance 5 and ^ 
■ in 
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iQ fadt, clie French fim longer at their fe- 
pafts, and yet more moderate in Ahcm^ 
than the !ge]:tGrality of odier nations. 

Vll. 

Thene are two different kinds of conver- 
fation : the one regularly connofted and con^ 
fined to one fubjedt ; the other turning fuc^ 
cefli vely upon different things as th^y happea 
to be ila^ed. The lafl is moft in ufe, ^ and 
moft agceeable to the genius of the French. , 

The firft fort, however^ was greatly in 
vogue toward the middle of the laft age. Play 
was not fo generally ^ftablilhed, as it is at 
prefent. Lef? tifme wa3 fpi^nt upon th^t, and 
more upon copverfation. Tafte, indee«l, was 
B^t yet arrived at that perfeftipn that it has 
reached flnce i, but ytl there was a greater 
fe}i(hfor wit than there is now : and, without 
^ndfirfltanding it fo well, they loved it better. 
The knowl^ge of the heHes httres tmif^ a 
p^rt of the neceflary qualifications of a gen- 
lilerpan j and fuch is tibe incwftancy and 
capri€Q:Of f^flbion, it ivaa xiot in th<tfe. days 
efteemedipolite for a perfon to pique himfelf 

Vpo^i his ignorance. 

Every body has heard of the famous conr 
yerfMlPns, or;, rather, conferences, at JUm-- 
bouillethoyxiQ. No donbtj they were equally 
inftfudive ^nd entertaipiBg- But what is 
tibei:« wiriiout its inconveniences ? To beas 
a tolerable part in the& converfations^ a 

fhare 
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ihare 6f fine fenfe was abfolutely neccflary ; 
and the perfoh that hid moft, ttiade the beft 
figure. The eniuktiftn this muft breed, 
made it dangerous, left thefe exercifes, fo 
ijifeful for refining and improving the under- 
ftanding, fhould in time run into pedantry 
and affeftation. And, in faft, they at kngtn 
produced the fedt of the Preckujis Ridi^ 
culesy and die Femfnes S^avantes, and gave 
occafion to thofe comedies v^hich bear thefe 
titles 5 the only ones, perhaps, of which k 
can truly be faid that they have reformed 
the public. But novv, to avoid* the ridi- 
cule which Moliere has, perhaps, a little 
overdone in thefe pieces, we are got into 
the oppofite extreme ihfinitely more blame- 
able, and affed: ftupidity and ignorance, for 
fear of pafiling for fops and pedants. 

VIII. 

Except a few compliments and repartees, 
every thing that pafJes in converfation may be 
reduced to the two heads of relating and 
reafoning. We rcafon upon matters of bufi- 
nefs, learning, or manners ; we report the 
news, give the ftory of fome adventure or 
tranfe(9:ion, or quote a piece, of hiftory. 
Thefe two kinds of converfation are com- 
inohly mixed together, and fuccced each 
other. Thus we reafon upon any faift, or 
piece di news 5 and again we fupport our 
reafoning by fads and inftances. 

It 
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It may be faid, there is but little reaforfi- 
ing in common converfation : but when I 
fp^ of reafoning, I do not mean a regular 
.chain and feries of argument. Few people 
.are capable of reafoning in this manner, and 
^as few would take pleafure in hearing them. 
It would not do by any means in converfa- 
tion, whither we come purely for amufement. 
JBut, flill, the moil common converfatiohs 
.may be and are full of Ihort and flight rea- 
fonings, which, tho' not formally conneded 
with one another, may neverthelefs be 
very juft. 

IX. 
The firft rule, with regard to converfar 
tion, is, to obferve all the laws of politenefs 
in it ; both thofe which may be called natu- 
ral, as being common to all nations ; and 
thofe which are founded upon arbitrary 
cuftom, and are peculiar to. the country 
where we live. This rule is of all others 
the mofl: indifpenfable. By neglei^ng others, 
you may fail of being agreeable; but, by 
violating this, you are fure to give offence. 

It is not in a perfon's power to have fine 
parts, fay, witty things, or tell a ftory agree- 
ably ; but every man may be polite, if he 
pleafes, at leafl to a certain degree. 

Politenefs has infinitely more power to 
make a perfon beloved, and his company 
fought after, than the mofl extraordinary 
parts or attainments he can be mafler of. 

Thefe 
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Thcfc fcarcc ever fail of exciting envy, and 
envy has always fome ill*-will in it. 

X. 

If you would be eileemed, make yourfelf 
beloved. Have you but few qualifications 
to recommend you ? Ufe a little art, and 
corrupt your judges by gaining their hearts. 

We always efteem the perfon we love 
more than he deferves, and the perfon wc 
do not love as little as ever we can ; nay^ 
we do all we can to defpife him, and com- 
monly fucceed in it. At firfl, indeed, our 
contempt is a little afFeded. It exiils only 
in the heart and difcourfe for a while, 
and does not prefently get pofieflion of the 
underilanding : but by degrees it gets to be 
very reil, and we come in time to defpife^ 
with all die iincerity in the world, a perfon 
worthy of our efteem, if we had not fome 
reafon to hate him. But if, notwithftand- 
ing our efforts, we are ftill forced to efteen^ 
him, we hate him juft fo much the more. 

XL 
It has been faid. Love, if you would be 
loved. The rule is good, but not infallible. 
Take a much furcr : If you would be loved, 
efteem, or, at leaft, feem to do fo. Efteem 
never makes men ungrateful % and, befides, 
you will eafily be thought iincere. But I 
will venture to go further, and fay, Efteem, 
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if you would be eftecmcd. By this means, 
you engage the va'nity of the perfons you 
have to do with, on your fide. They will 
quickly efteem you in their turn. Trufl 
their felfifhnefs for that. Men are fo ridi- 
^uloufly vain, that they will be flatter'd with 
your efteem, at the fame time that they have 
the utmoft contempt for you. But if they" 
fhould have an efteem for you, your efteem 
will footh them fo much the more. The 
perfon who efteems us, we think, has, at 
leaft, fome judgment, efpecially if, befides 
efteeming us, he defpifes our rivals. 

XII. 

He that has moft of thofe qualities which 
procure efteem, ought to have ftill more of 
the amiable ones. A petfon of but moderate 
merit, in point of underftanding, has occa- 
lion for the lefs of that which is feated in 
the heart. It is faid fometimes, and in one 
fenfe it is true. That the goodnefs of a per- 
fon's heart muft make up for the defedts of 
his underftanding. But it is ftill truer, that 
the perfeftions of the underftanding muft be 
counterbalanc'd by thofe of the heart. 

Great talents for converfation require to 
be accompany'd with great poiitenefs. He 
who eclipfes others, owes them great ci- 
viiities. 

I was one day at a friend's with M. ****. 
He fhone exceedirigly in the converfation, 

as 
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)& ufual, and the whole company, which wai 
Very large, fecmcd to be raightUy charmed 
With hmi, except two or three meh of wit, 
^ho fat a little grave the whole time. At 
the end of the converfatibn, I obf*erved thai 
he addreifdd himfelf to theb, and talked td 
each of them fepariately with an air extreme- 
ly gracibui We came kway together; and, 
being very £ttniliaf with him, I fald td hiiii; 
You did well to pay fome civilities t6 thbfd 
gentlemeh iat parting. They were fhihlng 
when yob cafaie ih, and, fihcb that, they 
were iibt once taken notice bf . The whold 
Attention bf the cbbipany \iras fijced iipoii 
yourfelf. Doubtlefs; it was a great morti- 
nc&tion to them, and you did bot right td 
inake them foiht fdtisfkdioii: 

iTherc is no rifque in difplayihg ybui- wit 
in converfation . with thofe, who, on ohd 
Bahd, haire bnough 6f their o\^n to rellfh it^ 
tlnd, oh thfe other; are tbo ihuch atibve fdii, 
by their rank and fortune, tb look upoh yoa 
Ivith envy. With ihy equals, fays he, I 
always iupprefs One half of iny wit ; and 
nciver indulge it to the full, Hut with thofe 
great peb|>le who hkvi wit thcmfelves. By 
6bferving this, I never ^et found, that I drew 
theit en^ upbn me ; and jf, at any time, 
they g^ve intimsltiOns bf this fort^ I have 

D always 
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always imputed it to a ftrain of th^ir pp«. 
litenefs. 

"The cafe, I own, would be different, 
added he, if thofe great perfons wfre my. 
mafters, ot likely to be fo. If Thad a yievf> 
of entering into their fervice, or if J lived ii^ 
a fituation of fbme familiarity with tj^om t 
in that cafe, 1 ihould endeavour to £ioLd| 
tliem up in the agreeable delujQo^i of great- 
iiefs : I would leave them to imagine their 
underftandings equal to their, fortune ; 1^ 
fhould be cautious how Uet.thei^x feel mj^ 
liiperiority over ^hem, nor have 1 ^iny failing 
in the world I fhould be more pareful tot 
conceal from thera. When I wgjnted to. en-?' 
tjertain them, I v^ould fet them to talk freeljjj 
of themieives, and would make them believq 
they gave me infinite pleafure. 

Numbers ruin themfelves with, the great 
by a contrary conduft, and get th?ir ill will 
by what they imagine will procure tl^eiij 
efieem. Whatever a miftaken vanity may^ 
tell us, it is better to pleafe in converfatiojjL 
than to (hine in it. % 

*'-•••• -. • - . , 4 

/ 

J » 

XIV. 

A feeond general ,fule in converfation is^^ 
to conform yourfelf to the tafie, character, 
a^nd prefent humour, of the perfons you^ con-' 
verfe with. This rule is a confcquence o£ 
^e foreffoins;, ' Politenefs diftates it, but it 
;(^(iuires more than pohtenels to obierve it. 
^ ' ^ It 



ll is cveft indpoffiblp to obfert^e it perfeAly^ 
For^ befides that fo nice a difcernment of 
mens different uliderAahdhigsi and humours^ 
^nd the dil&rent^ methods of applying them^ 
a9 is neeeflary for this pfi^fe, is^ a talent 
^t^emcly rare 5 there is ftill further a great 
tJillerence bet^veen knowing what to fay, 
m^ being in a capacity for fayiftg it, 

, For this ^eafoft there is no nian alive ca-< 
pabic of p$e^{]fng all the world alike in con- 
verfaf |on j of adapting his ftyie, fubjed, and 
manner, at pleaftire, to all perfons, and all 
iKxafions. The moO: e^sfenfive genius ind 
'abilities were not fufficient for this, withoutf 
Univerfal knowledge, and both together 
would be^incomplefe, without the qualifi-'' 
txitions of the heart, a large fund of gpod 
nature and complaifance^ Thus every thing, 
in a- manner, mould be united, to form a* 
perfon truly agreeable in converfation ; for I 
can- by no means thkik this charafter belongs 
to perfons that are agreeable only by virtue 
of fome fingle talent, fuppofe that of ftory- 
ttUing, or raillery, or who are able to talk 
but upon fome particular fubjeds : thefc 
men can hit tlie taite^ but of a few, and' 
theirs only for a tima. SucH uniformity 
never fails ^at length to produce difguft. 

Whenlf^y, that a perfon, tabe completely 
£brni(h*d for cdnverfation, muft unite in 
himfelf all forts of qualifications ; I do not 
Aean^ that he mufl: excel in them all. No,- 
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he is obliged, properly fpeaking, to excel in 
nothing. 

If you mean to write, give yoarfelf to 
one fingle fubjed 5 go to the bottom of your 
fcience, whatever it be 5 be attentive to that 
voice of nature, which calls you to one 
kind, and commonly forbids you every other) 
confult your friends j diftruft your owti 
vanity, which thinks you capable of every 
thing, and, from an odd kind of humour, 
delights itfelf in ftruggling with difficulties 
that are invincible, I fay, Diftruft yourfclf, 
and that propenfity which carries you to one 
thing rather than another, and that taftie 
whidh, perhaps, qualifies you fufficiently to 
judge of works of that kind. That pro- 
penfity, and that tafte, are not always certain 
indications of a talent. There is a great di- 
ftance from the admirer and connoifieur to 
the moft indifferent performer. I repeat it, 
therefore j If you will write, beware of the 
ambition of being univerfal. But if your 
aim is converfation, the cafe is different ; 
and you will fucceed better with that fort 
of nierit which refults from the afTemblage 
of feveral fuperficial articles of knowledge;^ 
and feveral moderate attainments, than by 
the moft diftinguifh'd excellence in any one^ 
particular way. 

Not but that a perfon muft follow his 
talent in converfation as well as in writing, . 
mufl contain himfelf within the bounds of. 

what 
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Svhat he knows, and never talk upon things 
he is ignorant of, unlefs it be with a view 
to inform himfelf. This rule, again, is of 
the utmofl: importance. A perfon cannot 
fail in the obfervance of it, without making 
himfelf ridiculous 5 and yet how often do 
we fee it tranfgreffed ! Perfons will talk of 
war and politics, that, perhaps, under- 
iland nothing but the belles lettres : fome 
arc capable of reafonmg, and good only at 
grave difcourfe ; yet tiiey will aim at hu- 
mour and pleafantry, thp* with the worft 
grace imaginable. And hence it is, that we 
fee a man of merit fometimes appear like a 
coxcomb, an4 hear a man of genius talk 
fikeafool*'^ 

XV. 
Be what you are, is faid to men continu- 
ally. Do riot go out of yoijr own proper 
charader. Be fimple'and unafiefted in your 
manners and difcqiirfe. But why need this 
be faid tq them, when, if they coniider it, 
it it certainly painful to them to do other- 
wife ? They niuft force nature for it, and 
never did any man yet force her with fuo^ 

cefs Ridiculous effedt of vanity ! the moft 

unhappy of all our pafCons in its prc^jedts, 
becaufe the moft injudicious in the choice 
of its means. 
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You are 4fifipo9S of cftcpm^. and ftill more 
tdPraid of tpx^mpt : ypu will certainly ob- 
tain that cftepro by the ^alities you have j 
whercaa you will ingke yourfelf infinitciy 
contenaptible^ by aflfeding thofe ypiji have 
not. Leave them to others. They are their 
portion. Yours, perhaps, is full as goocj, 
and it belongs only to y<»irfelf to make it 
tetter; By cultivating the ftoclj you have 
xcccivcd of nature, you will infallibly pro^ 
duce fomething th^l will pleafe j ai leaft, 
you can never pl^ff t:)Ut in this inethodt 

XVI. 

There is notbiiig but vanity, and a very 
miftaken kind of it, that can induce u^ tp 
talk of things we are ignorant of ; for a per- 
fon can never be a ftranger to his pwn igno- 
rance. Every man can tell, furely, what be 
docs know, ai^d what he does not. But 
pcrfons often think,, in good earneft, they 
iiave a talent in the very things where they 
have leaft. There is no perfpn fo utterly 
void of humour, no ftory-tcller fo tedious, 
who doth not think himfclf very entertainr 
ing and agreeable. ^ ^ 

I do not fay, that vanity has never any 
hand in this delufion. But it feems to n>e^ 
too, that the impulfc by which we are car^ 
tied to particular things, is fufficient almoft 
of itfelf, to perfukde us, that we are fit for 
them* This perfuafion is commonly an 

occafion, 
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©ccafion of vanity ; or, to Ipeak more pro- 
perly, of pride ; that is to lay, a high opH 
nion of our excellencies and attainments, and 
our fupisribrity to other people. But vanity, 
or a defire of poffeffing others virith an opl* 
nion of thera, a defire of being great in one's 
own eyes, is not always the chief caufe of 
this perfaafipn. Men think they excel iii 
what they attempt ; if they did riot, the^ 
iievcr would attempt it^ while they are fre<t 
to let it alone. But that which fets us upoti 
doing Aings, is not always the mere defire 
of fhining, of diftinguifliing ourfelves, and 
being entertaining to other people ; but it is, 
befides this, the pl^ifure we take in it our- 
selves. And fee now in what often confifts 
the vanity of which we accufe people. Will 
that man, we lay, never leave off aiming 
at humour, without the leaft talent in the 
world for it ? What vanity ! Rather, (hould 
we fay. What deplorable weaknefs and 
blindnefs ! For, take away all his vanity, 
and you will find he has as ftrong an itch 
for being facetious, as ever. Miffake not the 
matter : it is not for your fake, that he 
is fo witty, but his own ; and if he thinks 
he diverts you, it is becaufc he p|eafes 
himfelf. It is not becaufe humour ahcj^ 
pleafantry are agreeable, and make the per- 
lons admired that have any talent for thcm^^ 
that he becomes an adventurer j but by an 
error of nature, which has given him a taftc 
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in th|$ way, without a genius for fucceeding 
in it, he feels an impulfe to be humofQua^ 
find therefore attempts it. 

It is commonly an eafy matter to diftin« 
guifh whaf people do from vanity, and what 
from natural inclination ; and I afHrm, that 
thefe principles are not often miftaken ; 
tho' we are ^pt, put of ill-iiaturc, to tall^ 
of perfons other>yife than we think qf them. 
In the view of making a man odious, wc; 
feize fometimes on falfe appearances, to load 
him with a vice of which wc know he is; 
pot guilty. 

XVII. 

Of all the f$veral ways in wliich 9 pcc- 
fon may depart from his natural genius and 
character in cpnverfation, there is none more 
ridiculous than the propenfity to humour in 
perfqns that afe born tp npne. And it is flill 
muph worfe, if a perfpn not only forces na- 
^re, but bfcgks thro' the decorum of his 
charadler, and adds indecency cp ridicule. 

There is pothing, then, 4 perfpn ought to 
:j|Fe(Sl (efs than this taleijt. There is no 
kind of afFei!^atipn half fo dangerous. Bad 
l^umpur 4s the worft pf 2^1 bad things. 
The ^rue is yery hard to hit, and very 
rare ; and the \^9l \^ attended with great 
ipconyenicncjes. T\^'^ charafter of a prp- 
fefJcd droll, a fayer of fine things, or ^ 
iperry ftory-teller, is a character that com- 
ipands but little consideration in the world. 

■ " ' ^ " an4 
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tnd expofes a man daily to a thoafand dif* 
agreeable occurrences of a very mortifying 
nature. The perfons before whom thefo 
gentlemen play their little pieces^ have fcarcc 
more refpedi: for them^ than the pit has for 
the common players^ and often fanfy they 
|iave a right to treat them with as litde cere*" 
mony. He who undertakes to divert a 
company in this way, muft put on the. foci's 
coat, and lefTen himfelf conuderably in their 
^yes \ and will hardly get them to admire hi$ 
talent, till he has mad^ them defpife his 
perfon. 

Let a man have ever fo good a talent for 
humour, yet he grows tirefome at laft, if 
be does not know when to give off. The 
beft drolls are fubje£t to a great deal of 
falfe humour, and the laughter they raife is 
frequently but a fneer. 

There are fome performers this way the 
SQoft illTU^tured buffoons in the world, and 
whofe only employment is to divert one part 
of the fociety, at the ejcpence of the other; 
^ very dangerous one ! and which never fails 
to be rewarded with univerial hatred. 

XVIIL 

. Thete arc fevcral other rules depending 
ijpon thofe I have been mentipningi which 
diredt more in detail what we ought to do, 
jind what to avoid, in converfation ; but 
y}?7 ar^ too common to make it neceffary 

to 
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td JKfint thd^ oirt. N6t bat thai th^ HM 
tran%reflfed as frequently as thofe erf a nicer- 
Add mcnre deliosi<t6 naturti. Bui ihen it is 
never owirig to ig;ndrahce, that ihcy ar6 fo; 
Nothing is ihore c6mmmi^ t^ith jrfegard to 
faults in tonvtofaJtk^, than ta commit thd 
very hm6 we have b^6h obftrrlrlg iik other d^ 
and iniitate ev^a wMle /wa ard cenfiiting 
thent. To m&ttit& in ane a tfiottfand timtd 
qiKDtedy aM tfalet^efore the mare uhdenlabte i 
There id no rak rttore comnito, thstn that 
which forbids d pbrfon td, talk df ten oi^ 
long upon himfelf. Nothing can be mors 
difagree^bde tAmi inch perpfetaal igotifm, 
As this is a fault! that gives {^rficillar of^ 
fence to tbofe dial are moll guilty of it, 
tibey are alwa)^ the firift to condemn it 
ki others. But this gefidrally proves an oc-i 
cafion of their falling into it. I have knov^rf 
^ long and l^cfiDUS^ difcoorfe, of which the 
^aker was hiftifelf the fubje<a, begin withF 
this preface ;» I htv^t talk of i!ftyfelf, I amf 
free from this failing. 

This fault of talking rtUch* of one's felf/ 
tho' perfonfe of die beft fenfe are fometim^^ 
guilty of it, yet it generally implies but very 
little. It is feldora' toO^ that a man fpeaks 
of himferf with an erttite ffncefity, becaufe 
it is his vanity that Idads him to the fubiedlv 
And this adds very much to the t^dioulnefs^ 
pf fuch difcourfes. 

I couldy 
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I ()9uld^ with great pkaiure^ Men to a. 
perfon of a good heart, and found under* 
ftandingy whUc he talked to me of himfclf 
naturally and fincerely. I believe there 
would be fomewhat very improving in a 
converfation of this kind : and when a mind 
of a certain order appears undrefled, it mujfl; 
be a fpe<^de equally agreeable and in-> 
ilru£tive« 

XIX. 

Some authors have blamed Montaigne for 
^ki|)g too much of himfelf in his eiTaySy 
and with reafon enough upon one account. 
There are things of a certain nature which a 
man cannot fay of himfelf to others, with- 
out danger to them in whatever manner he 
lays them. But Montaigne go^ yet further : 
he really boafls of things that are fcandal- 
ous, and which it is not allowable to men- 
tion. This was certainly unbecoming a man 
pf virtue and good maimers : for this roafon, 
there are few perfons who would not wil- 
lingly have his ei^ys retrenched in fome of 
thpfe paiiages where he fpeaks of ^ himfelf y 
but it is too fevere to defire to have it done 
in all, on pretence that vanity might have 
fpme part in them. Some of thefe paflages 
are the moft agreeable in the whole book. 

Montaigne has.ftudicdanddcfcribedmany 
by ftudying and defcribing himfelf. And 
this is, indeed, the beft way of ftudying 

him. 
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him, and the only way of defcribing hfan to 
the life. 

To mix one's felf in a book with the 
things that are the fubjedt of it^ is not right ; 
but a perfon may, ]jkt Montaigne, make the 
fubjed: of his book out of himfelf, and mix 
other things with it. 

If Montaigne talked as much of himfelf 
in converfation, as he does in his eflays, it 
might,, indeed, give offence. But there is a 
good deal of difference, in this refpe^, be-- 
tween a converfation and a book { and we 
can read with pleafure what we fhould be 
ihock'd to hear. 

It is no great difturbance to a reader, that 
vanity has fet an author a talking^ provided . 
it has not carry'd him beyond the ' truth ; 
efpecially if the author has been dead a good 
while. It is cotemporary vanity, the vanity 
that lives with us, that offends and mortifies 
us. I can laugh at a vanity, with which my 
own can never interfere. 

It were to be wifhed, that all writers of 
genius, after the example of Montaigne, had 
left behind them, in fome fincere memoirs, 
' a faithful pourtrait of their own heart and 
underflanding.. There are fome philofophi- 
cal readers, who would fet a higher value 
upon thefe pieces, than on all their other 
writings. 

XX. Jt 
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XX. 

It is with talking of one^s felf, when one 
has a good deal of wit, as it is with iingihg, 
when one has a fine voice \ a perfdn mtift 
do neither till he is afked, and men give off 
very foon. But tho' he muft fing at the 
firft requeft, to prevent a fufpicipn of pride, 
he muft fefiife to talk of himfelf for fome 
time, and muft not be prevailed upon without 
a kind of importunity. 



WE have, in madam de ScuderH ro- 
mances, a model of thofe learned 
and ingenious converfations at Rambouillet^ 
hufcy which I mentioned before. It will 
be faid, perhaps, that thefe do not give us 
any very high idea of them ; and, indeed, 
it muft be allowed, that the converfations 
of thefe romances appear tedious to the ge- 
lierality of readers, and have not a little con<» 
tributed to put the world out of conceit 
with the romances themfelves : not but 
that feveral of them are very ingenious ; but 
they are ill placed in a romance, where the 
itader looks for fads, and not difcourfes. 
They interrapt the narrative fometimes, 
where it is moft interefting ; and retard the 
difcovery of the plot, when we expcft it 
with moft impatience. 

With the natural curiofity I feel to fee 
the conclufion of a hiftory, I find youi* ftory 

but 
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but too long of itfelf, and you make it ftill 
loftgef by your digrefiions. Iburn t6 know 
what will become of your parties, and you- 
tdl me their feiitiments of love and galknfry/ 
All this may be very beautiful, and finely^ 
imagined 5 but it is quite a different thing' 
that I want. Satisfy the curiofity you havte^ 
raifed in me. Your tedious interrup^tions tire^ 
ifte to death. In fliort, I lofe all patiehce^^ 
dnd can bear no longer with a heok wherd" 
nothing is brought to a conclufion. 

Beijaes, you bring five or fix perfons into 
the diait)gue. In a real: company, indeed^ 
many fpeakers might enli\sen the. convi^riiu 
tion, and give an agreeable variety to it $ baty 
in a book, they only ferve to confound the 
reader. I am^ not able to diftinguiHi yout: 
parties with exa^neib, and fee that diffkp^ 
ence of charader which determines to eachi 
of them his peculiar featimentsu B^ this* 
means, I lofe the true pleafure of the dia^ 
logue, and cannot £mfy myfelf pcefoat at a^ 
CDaver&tion. 

This, now, will account, whythc^con*- 
verfations in, romances have befen fo juftly^ 
difliked, however otberwife ingenious andi 
well written. But it does not foUow fi-onx 
hence, that con verfations of a more proba- 
ble kind, upoa more intereiiiiig fubje^s^ 
and which have really pafied among perfonar 
of genius, may not be very ufeful^ and 
agreeable. 

Wc 



Wc have, befides, of madam de Scuderi\ 
fome volumes of detached converfations 
upon feveral fliojral i^pfS^' M B^ M-^ 
pauch ipirit and deHcagr ag \^^^ ytsk^ rAxy 
fit for that kind of vrriting V and thcfeicoii- 
verfations were well thou^t of, when they 
firfl appeared. ; ; j^t'jthej ^e not read at 
this time of day : and the chief reafon of 




they ar&an initelioiiof wmewtet^thck 
fubfifts no more, and of which we have in- 
tirely loft the relilli^O Bormerly they were 
rea^ to form good manners and politenefs ; 
bufr^l^iij^ne^^^ m^^go 

are fo very aifierent from thofe of the paft, 
that we fhould learn them only at this time 
of d^y to, ro^e. qu^f^v^p .ri^^ - 

i have ,re3fl yK>nv ' qgnyicyj^tio^js^ %s a 
la.4y toVnje/Jbi:' w}^Wh f wdjbppg^t the 
worif 5; l?iAt I fli^il hG.c^^f\}^^€(v/^ 1 read them 
to my daughters : pe;*!^? t|iey niay thiafe 
it all very l^ne, and B^ ifi \h^ ijpitated, for 
they hajBf fonje. wit ; a^nd there would b^ 
lefs. danger ip. thi5,kio4 9C reading, if they 
ha4 npt. The cpn veffatipi;i§ a^e gr^c enoug)^ 
of confqien9e, ^a,yct^ I <jan x^evcc readltKeni 
without iaughij^g, X alw^s, fanfy niyiel|f 
in a cqmpapj^, where ev^y.Wy is d!;eJG(ea 
after the antient modf. X iec nothing, . rae;- 
thmks, but huge cpUgf^b^nds. and fardiiif 
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PF THE 

DiflFerent tALENT^ 

FOft 

Speaking and WRitiNO* 
I. 

|HERE afe peribns *ho writi 
, well, and fp(»k ill ; or, at leaft^ 
\ who write a good deal betted 
> than they fpeak : and there 
' are others that fpeak well, and ' 
write as 111 ; or, at leaft, that fpeak better 
than they write. This is a iaSty of whicK 
experience every day fumiflies us with new 
proo^. Let us endeavour now to 6nd out 
the reafons of it. It is a point, we fee, that 
has a good deal of relation with the laft w& 
were upon. I am to inquire, why all thofe 
who have a talent for convei'£irion, haVe not 
one for writing ; and why thofe who hav6 
a talent for writing, have not that of con*> 
Terlation* 

II. The 
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IL 

The firft of thefe queftions, th^t is, how 
it is poflible for a perfon to write well, and 
fpcak ill, is moft cafy to refolve. In order 
to fpcak well, ia perfon muft think readily 
and neatly. But there are fome perfons of 
very good genius, that are cold or flow in 
their conceptions, and that cannot think 
without taking fome time and pains about 
it : at leaft, their thoughts prefent them- 
felves confufedly. They require fome ftudy 
to unfold them, and to bring them to that 
degree of neatnefs, in which expreflion fol- 
lows of itfelf. . 

yi. Nicole^ one of the greatefl: writers of 
the laft age, was not matter of much fluency 
in converfation : and one day mentioning 
M. de 7^**, one of the befl: fpeakers in the 
world, he faid, I own he is my mafl:er ini 
the chamber ; but as foon as I am down 
flairs, I think myfelf the better man. 

III. 

Profefled authors have commonly but 
little acquaintance with the world : they are 
a folitary kind of people, who read and 
write much more than they talk. The ftyle 
bf converfation is not at all fartiiliar to 
them : the common fubjedts of it they are 
ftill lefs acquainted with. Thefe have no- 
thing interefting in them fcK fuch perfons 5 
faiany of .whom . employ . themfelves upoa 
' £ fubjedts 
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fubjedls that are never talked of in the 
world i or, if they write upon matters of 
^afte and entertainment, it is generally in 
-fuch an abftra<3: and argumentative way, as, 
though it may pleafe in a book, where 
one comes to confider thefe things in a phi- 
Ipfophical light, yet it is exceffively tirefomp 
and difagreeable in converfation. 

IV. 

Men of an uncommon and fuperior gc- 
iiius have frequently lefs facility in expref- 
ling themfelves, than thofe of inferior abir 
Kties ; becaufe they think more, that is to 
'f^y, their thoughts are more new, more 
delicate, and more profound* When a per- 
fon has only common and fimple ideas, it is 
cot to be wonder'd at, that they fhould be 
clear and diftind. But it is juft as natural^ 
fox new and complicated ideas, for deep 
conceptions of things, to prefent themfelves 
to the mind in fome confufion ; and confe- 
quently, that a perfon fhould not be able at 
once to exprefs them properly. We find it 
daily, both in writing and fpeaking, and 
efpecially in tranilating from one language 
to another, that the beil thoughts are thof^ 
iwhich coft moft pains to exprefs theni ; 
though this difficulty of expreffing one's 
felf does not always proceed from an em-* 
barraffment and perplexity of ideas. A perr 
/on has often a very lively conception, an4 
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clear idea of what he would fay, without 
being able to fay it to his mind. If it was 
not for this, nothing would be more eafy, 
than to tranflate well ; and every man of 
fenfe, that was properly acquainted with 
two languages^ might tranflate as quick as 
he could write 5 whereas, in fadt, though 
it may not require fo much genius to tranf- 
late, as to produce an original, it requires 
very near as much time and pains. A per- 
fon may perfedly underftand a fine paflagc 
in Horace or Ovid^ and perceive the whole 
beauty and delicacy of it, and yet not be 
able, without long ftudy, and repeated triak, 
to render it with fuccefs : nay, frequently, 
he cannot do it at all. 

Our language, as it aj^ears to us in the 
works of fome of our beft writers, feems to 
be rich in expreffion. But I am fatisfy'd, 
that they have found it poor enough upon 
fome occafions ; that they have not always 
faid all they meant to fay ; and that their 
expreffion does frequently fall fhort of 
thoughts. 

It is pretty nearly the. fame cafe with the 
expreffion of a good author, compar'd with 
his^ conception, as it is in a tranflation, com- 
par'd with its original. The tranflator can- 
not, for his life, come up with the author 
he tranflates ; and juft fo, the writer of his 
own thoughts cannot, if I may fay fo, 
with his utmoft efforts, come up to himfelf. 

E 2 It 
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It is feldom, faid one of our beft writers 
to me, one day, that I am perfedly fatif- 
fy'd with what I write. I have a notion, 
that I ftill, fome-way or other, outdo my 
works I that I thinic above what I write ; 
and that, if piy mind could be read, when 
I am at work upon a fubjedt I have tho- 
roughly confider'd, there would fevcral 
things appear in it, which I have not been 
able to put upon paper. 

It is certain, then, that the beauty of 
thoughts, that is, their novelty, depth, and 
delicacy, is itfelf an impediment to the ex- 
preffing them well ; and from hence it 
follows, that a man of genius, merely be- 
caufe he is fo, often delivers himfelf with 
Icfs eafe, than many perfons of very fuper- 
ficial parts, 

V. 

Purity and elegance of ftyle make a great 
part of the merit of works of eiitertainment ; 
and if they are not abfolutely required in all 
forts of works, it may at leaft be affirmed, 
that there are none but what have a con- 
liderable advantage in being well written. 
But a ftyle, over and above cxad:, is not at 
all the ftyle of converfation : befides, it is 
fcarce poffible to be mafter of it in off-hand 
difcourfe. However, there are perfons that 
acquire this manner in their converfation, by 
being ufed to write. They accuftom them- 
felves, in their ftudies^ to a certain juftnefs 

of 
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of thought and expreffion, and they are 
afliamed to fpeak with lefs. They will fay 
nothing but what would bear the prefs. 
They compofe as they fpeak. Hence that 
air of labour and ftudy, which gives fo 
much pain to all that hear thefe fine fpeak- 
ers ; tnat tedious deliberation, that tires yoxi 
to death. Mere pedantry this, and ijioft 
miftaken vanity ! They had better not. talk 
quite fo well, and be a little quicker. 

People fhould not write as they talk, 
except in letters (which are but a conver- 
fation in writing) : it is too carelefs. And 
they neither can nor ought to fpeak as they 
write, for this would be unnatural. I fup- 
pofe it was firfl 'intended as a compliment 
to a perfon to fay, He talks like a book ; 
but this, which was once looked upon as a 
compliment, and was, indeed, a p etty high- 
flrain'd one, has ferved fince for one of the 
diflinguifhing marks of a coxcomb. 

VI. 

To fpeak with eafe, and to fpeak well ; 
and to fpeak with difficulty, and to fpeak 
ill ; is, with the generality of the world, the 
fame thing : and, indeed, fo it ought to 
be. The pain which I feel for a perfon 
who ipeaks with pain himfelf, hinders me 
from perceiving it, if he fays any thing 
well ; and therefore it is no wonder, if I 
form a judgment of him to his difad vantage. 

E 3 And, 
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And, in reality, this judgment is not al>- 
Mutdy falfe. It is certainly true, in one 
fenfe, that he who talks with difficulty, 
talks ill : perhaps, there may be nothing to 
be found fault with in his difcourfe itfelf. 
The defed, if I may fay fo, does not lie. 
fo much in whit is faid, as in him who 
fays it 5 for we talk with more or lefs cafe, 
according as our ideas, whatever they are, 
fucceed one another with more or lefs 
quicknefs. But now, this quick fuccefiion 
of ideas is really a happinefs, an adi^ntage ; 
and the contrary, an unhappincfs, a defed:. 
It is therefore always a fort of excellence to 
talk with eafe and readincfs ; and it is a. 
real imperfeflrion to talk flowly, and with 
difficulty. But then, it is fuch an imper- 
fcdion, as does not always imply lefs genius 
in thofe who have it, than in thofe who 
have it not : it only implies, that they have 
a lefs fhare of it than they might have. 

When I fay, that a fluency of fpeech 
arifes from a quicknefs in the fucceffion of 
our* ideas, I nrean a moderate degree of 
cpiicknefs ; for otherwife our ideas confound 
and deftroy one another. There may be fuch 
2< croud of thoughts, as to make it impof- 
fiblfe to utter them ; and there are forae 
perfons, that are fools merely by having 
their ideas pafs: with too mUch rapidity, 
which is alfo the cafe with people in liqpor : 
fo.that it may be truly faid, that an ex- 
treme 
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treme vivacity always approaches to folly, 
and the condition of fonnie perfons may alfa 
be very juftly exprefled, by faying, tlicyi 
^ere born drunk. / 

Qoieknefs in difcourfe ferves to conceat 
the faults, as well as to heighten the beatstierf 
of it. Indeed it may be of prejudice to fome 
beauties of a very refined and delicate na- 
ture : but bieautics of this kind do not fuit 
with converfation : quicknefs is indifpenfablq 
iii it Every thing muft be baniflied, that 
^ill take up time to be thoroughly under- 
ftobd and relifhed, be it ever fo fine, ratheri 
tfian a perfon (hould talk too flo wly. i 

A perfoii that talks fluently, both 'en*-' 
gages and moves us with the multitude ofi 
ideas which he plies us with all at once ;. 
whereas he who talks flowly, giving us ' but 
Httle at a time, and making us wait a good 
^;(rhife for that, unavoidably fpleens and cha*4 
grines his hearers j efpecially if they have any: 
Siare of vivacity. 

"^ vii. 

- Perfdris that are but little ufed to thd 
t^ld, are cdmmorily baftiful, and by that 
means aukiVard and embarrafled in theiir 
coriv^rfatioh. It is not always that they ^ 46 
udt know4iow to talk well. You fhall 
take a pierfon of this fort for a natural iq 
forrie companies, that with others,, afad 
amoilgft his own friends, you will find ^ 
hian of very good fcnfc* - 

E 4 Bafh- 
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, Bafhfulnefs cramps a man's genius : but 
a naodeft affurance, a confidence that one is 
beard with pleafure, and an acquaintance 
with the charafter of thofe one fpeaks to^ 
fct a man at his eafe, and give him room 
to difplay himfelf. 

VIII. 

: An author does not always come into com- 
pany, with his mind fo free and difengaged, 
as might be wiftied. He many times niaJkes: 
a vifit, with his head full of the /thoughts 
he. .h^ been cmploy'd upon in his ftudy : 
he is full of the fubjedt of his treatife. Hovr,> 
then, can he talk, when he is no more in a 
capacity of hearing ? The diftraftions whicb 
men of letters ^re fubjeft to, from this caufe, 
produce fometimes very pleafant fcenes. 

. And to this diftra<ftion may be added, 
that, flfttnefs ^nd depreffion of fpirits they 
are fobjefl: to from the fame caufe. 

An author very often has recourfe to a^ 
vifit, by way of relief^ after'a long and fa- 
tiguing application. As foon as the mefilage 
is delivered, every body anticipates the plea^ 
fure : of his converfation, and expedts won-% 
Aers from a perfon of fuch celebrated parts* 
But' lit is all a .miftakc. After the firft com-s 
pHiAmts are over, there fucceeds an univcr-. 
lal . filence : all ar^ hufhed, and in expecta- 
tion that he will fpeak. At length, impa- 
tient of flaying any longer, fomebody tries 

to 
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to engage him, by addrefling fomething to 
him ; and he replies to them in monofyl- 
lables. /Where, now, are his ufual. wit 
and pleafantry ? What is become of that 
imagination, to copious, fo brilliant ?. It is 
all no more. A few hours applieatioo has 
funk ,this great man below the common 
level of mortals. One half of his fpirfts is 
vanifhcd,^ arid the other, half is Hill in his 
took. r . ;r . ,V ', 

But, abftrading from thefe great d'(?pref- 
fions, occafioned by an expeffive application, 
it is the common efteiS: of clofe ftudy to 
abate the vivacity of a perfon's temper, and 
make it too heavy for converfation. 

Since M. j^***. is become an author, 
fays a lady of his acquaintance, I can no 
inore find any wit that he has. His books, 
indeed, entertain me ^ but his converfation 
was much more to be valued, becaufe I 
could have it every day. I have been a 
prodigious lofer by what the public h^ 
gained* It has robbed me of my friend, 
and one of my higheft entertainments. 

IX. 

And thus, I imagine, we have found the 
chief reafons of that cfFed: which we fee fo 
AdiXyi viii. that thofe who write well, talk 
ill ; at leaft, are very barren in converfation, 
and find themfelves often eclipfed by people 
of very inferior abilities. 

If 
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If I was tO' tnake this Jxrint any clearer, 
I muft bfe forced tb produce inftances, and 
apply the premlfeS, I have laid down, td 
fdnie of our ttioft celebrated authors, that 
have riot been equally tnaft^r^ of both thefc 
talents of writing and fptaking.' But: hear, 
now, my reafons Why I cannot do this. 
Among the authots I might pitch upoh for 
this pufpofe, fbtile of Siem, as* Qorneilky 
and la Fontaine^ have been long fince dead ; 
and they were perfofis I never knew; But 
to atternpt to give an account of thfeir parti- 
cular turn of geriiiis, only upon the credit 
6f what I have read of heard of thojfb wri- 
ters, and without any perfonal fcno^vIedge 
6f thern, would be to build a fyflem upon 
a very weak fouhdation, and expofe itiyfelf 
to the hazard of giving mere imaginations iri 
ihe place of truth. There may be found, 
indeed, in our 6wfl times^, fomfe authors, 
whofe converfafio'n does riot cotrie up td 
the perfedion of their writings. 1 have had 
dri intimacy with fonie of them myfelif", and 
therefore might fpeak of therh ^th the 
more aflurance : but I am fdifible, that 
no refledtions upon IMng authprs oijght ever 
fo be carried beyond their wofks, of" fee fuf- 
ferecJ, iri the lea'ft, to toiich lipori* thei;^ 
perforis. I arifi afraid I hive faid tt)6 mticH 
already. Let us pfocted, therefore, td the 
ifccond qucftion, and examine haW it hap- 

' pens, 
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pens, that feme perfons ftlk we&, and. 
write ilL 

. X. ■ • ^"' 

This is a point not fo eifily clear'd' as tfitf 
fkft. To fpeak, and to write, if one might 
reafon againft fafts, feem to differ as froiiir- 
more to lels. Therd is more diffictiKy in 
talking, than in writing ; becaufe he that 
fpeaks, is under a neceffity of prodoeing off^ 
hand what he has to fay, or, at Ifcaft, th6' 
drefs into which he puts it ; whereas . hid 
who writes, may take up what titttd ht 
ple&ifes : fo that he who fpfeaks ^vell, fhoddj 
according to this, be eafily able to %rite 
ftili bfettcr. The ideas which were denied 
to a firft fearch, may be expefted i6 bfe 
more favoarabk to our repeated elForti j thtf 
jtidgment will have time to make its choftcd 
out of thofe which the imagination hald pfe- 
fented foo cbiifufedly ; ahd a ficohd &pj)fi-; 
cation will, in all refpefife, finifli the out-^ 
linc^ arid rude Sketches of a firft : tHrhereas,' 
in converfation, a perfonis obliged tdfpteik^*. 
that which iifft offers itfelf to the miircf,! 
and in the fame form too in Whieh 5^t • Is' 
offered. Tliere is no time eithei* to cpHtiQ^. 
that which comes, or to feek for ariy thing: 
better ; and, for fuch a choice as can fe 
made of expreffion in the hurry bf dif* 
courfe, it is t6o hafty to be at dl ''db-' 
bended upon. ^ i ; 

Batf 
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; But qcperience^ fometimes, contradids all 
theie reafonings. We ftiall fee prefently, what 
is true, and what is fahe in them. For the 
prefent, I fhall only affirm/ that the heft 
ipeakers feem to fpeak Qiuch better than 
ti^yf really do. . 

The ears, it has been frequently obferved, 
are not fo hard to be fatisfied as the eyes. 
The mind makes a very jiafty examination 
of what it receives through this misdium, 
and very often, in this examination > a thou- 
fautui circumftances contribute to impofe up- 
on it, and every one ,with fome effed. All 
th»t is agreeable or engaging in the fpeaker, 
is juft'fo much advantage to what he fays, 
ai>d p9n[)monly gives it a value with us much 
ahoye the real one« We find this every day, 
wh?ri;we:are reading a difcourfe we have 
heard pronounced, or a play, for initance, 
wc^llave feen ad:edL Are we not frequently 
brouglu; by this means, to abate confiderably 
ot the opixiion we fir ft conceived of it, and 
even tq have an utter contempt of what we 
dncq thought extremely well of ? In form- 
iigltiiefe oppofite judgments, we do not 
thia^ we cqntracjift ourfelves, properly fpeak- 
ingv' We avow them without concern, and 
iit^ute; them, not lb much to ourfelves, as 
tprtpepbje£t> which feems, in fome mea- 
ftire, r to be changed^ Both the difcourfe 
and. the play would ftill pleafe us, under the 
fyjDO^ circumftances in which they pleafed 

us 
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us before. . It was from the pleaf ure they 
gave us that we inferred the real gobdne|i 
of the works, and by a confequencc juft 
enough, becaufe they were made but to 
pleafe- us. If we dillike them fince, it is 
becaufe they are deprived of all that ac- 
ceffary part, that attended them at their firft 
hearing. And .this impreflion* of them is 
Hill juft. Our pleafure was occafioned only 
by thefe circumftantials, though, by an er- 
ror almoft invincible, wq confound them 
with the things themfelves, 

it is certain, therefore, that if what was 
fpoken in converfation by one. of the beft 
fpeafcers in the world. Was to be written 
dowa, and we could read afterwards what 
we had only heard at firft^ we fhould fin^ 
a number of faults, of every kind, which 
we had not perceived before ; and, on the 
other hand, the real beauties of it would 
ftrike us with a much fainter impreftion than 
they had done at firft. Surprize gives theqi 
infinite advantages ; and, beiides this, they 
are embellifhed in the mouth of the fpeaker 
with a thoufand graces, which cannot be 
taken down with the pen. 

I once advifed a friend of mine, a man 
very fprightly in converfation, to fpend k 
few minutes every day in recoUeding and 
writing down the good things he had faid 
that day. ^ Bvit he anfvvered me, perhaps, 
with :n>9f:« truth than he.imagined. That 

there 
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^erewas malice in my advice, and that! 
:^ve it him only in order to mortify him« 

XL 

But whilft we are reducing to its juil: 
..iNtJiue this talent of fpeaking, in thole that 
carry it to its higheft pitch, whether in con- 
yeri&tion, or .off-hand difcourfes, fuch as thofe 
^df pr^^uchers or pleaders, that do not ufe 
themfelye^ to compofe \ it muft, neverthe-* 
iefa, be allowed, that many of them do in 
reality fpeak better than they write > and 
that thdr difcourfes, which are not com- 
pofed) but delivered only after a general 
preparation, are far fopcrior to diofe which 
they have fpent the longefl: time and moft 
paans about. 

/ Thi^ difference caijnot arife from any 
things but the different temper in which 
the feme perfon finds himfelf in his ftudy 
and in company, or when he appears in 
public. If there are fome that are quite 
daunt;ed, and flruck mute, at the fight of a 
few perfons, and Aill more at the fight of 
a numerous aflembly, that are to be their 
hearers, there are others again, upon whom 
thefe things have a very different efle<ft. 
Thefe, cold and fpiritlefs in their fludies, are 
animated and inflamed in converfation, and 
much more flill in public performances* 
Their audience infpires them. The imagi"- 
natioq^ thus heated, communicates to ^ 

voice 
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voice ai^d gefture a foFce, and vehepiei^^ 
whichf again ad upon the mind, ^nd re^ 
double its agitations. The motions of th? 
body promote the motions of the foul, that 
caufcd them. The whole is a kind of in* 
cbriation. Then it is that thofe happy con- 
ceptions, thofe ftrong aqd forcible cxpref- 
fiqns, thofe lively and natural turns, prefcnt 
themfelves in crouds to the mind, whi^h the 
fame perfon might weary himfelf in vain to 
find, at another time, and without tbefe ex-?- 
(raordinary helps to his invention. 

Hence it is, that the genuine, the fublime 
eloquence, that which perfuades, that which 
afFe<3:s and moves us, is v^ry rarely to b? 
met with in books. I do not mean ofily, 
that the reading of a book docs not make 
jthe fame impreilion upon us as the h^^^ruig 
a difcourfe delivered, becaufe a great part 
of eloquence confifts in adion ; but I fay 
ydt more than this, that eloquence, both of 
thought and expreflion, will never be found 
to the fame degree, in a difcourfe compofe^ 
at leifure, and in one made off-hand by a 
man naturally eloquent. 

The gfeateft orators of paft ages wereno]^ 
perhaps, thofe whofe works are coma dow^ 
to us ; and it is not (b ipt^uch ifrom tljue or^r 
tions of Cicero and Demofihenes^ as upofi the 
teftimony of their cptemporaries, that I judg^ 
them to have been the mofi eloquenC men 
^f their time. Befides, we are not to be- 

lieve. 
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lievc, that they jprpnounced, word for worcf, 
all the orations which wc have at this time 
of day, under their name. 

Among the orators that have written their 
fpeeches, the moft eloquent are not thofe 
that are labour'd moft. We find, indeed, 
more juftnefs, more order, more delicacy ; 
but you find in the others more of force, 
and of thofe grand movements, which arc 
the very foul of true eloquence. It is no 
paradox, therefore, to fay that it is an eafier 
thing to be eloqjient in talking, than in write-, 
ing. It is » an opinion which fome very 
able orators themfelves have maintained, up- 
on the authority of their own experience. 

I knew an author, that never writ till he 
had firft had feveral converfations with his 
friends, upon the fubjcft he intended to 
treat of ; and this he did, not merely with 
a view to pick up ideas from what they faid, 
but to raife them in himfelf by that warmth 
of imagination which he acquired in talk- 
ing. By this method, he faid, he found in 
ti moment that which would have coft him 
whole days in his ftudy, and, perhaps, he 
might not have been able to find at laft. I 
would talk to my footman, fays he, for 
want of a more competent auditor. I al- 
ways find myfelf infinitely more animated 
by this method, than when I think by 
myfelf, 

^ XII. But 
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XIL 

But I will give yet another rea/on of the 
&idi I am endeavouring to account for, lefs 
general, in truth, thap jthe firft, but I do 
not believe lefs folid. 

There is, if I may fay fo, a judgment of 
^ iflftindl, and a judgment of refledtipn. Some 
pcrfons have only the firft of thefe, a quick 
and fudden apprehenfion of what is good, 
independent of all reafoning whatfoever. . If 
they go to reflect upon jthat firft impreffion, 
and Examine the judgment they have formed 
upon the reports of it, they are prefexitly 
cmbarrafled and cpnfufed ; they know not 
-what to abide by, and generally end their 
perplexity by judging wrong. Now, this 
is what happens to them in writing ; the lei- 
fure they have for examining their thoughts, 
.only ferve? them for making a bad choice : 
and while the judgment is thus hefitating^ 
the imagination grows cold .; this delibera- 
tion extingui£hes all their fire, and they have 
neither light nor heat left. 

XIII. 

In fhort, there are fome perfons of fo 
lively a make, that they are almoft incapable 
.of A foUtary application, by reafon of the 
rdiftra<ftions which croud in io thick upon 
4bem when they are deliyec ed up to themr 
4elves : their imagination roves and wanders 
■irom l^Qught tp thought : , their yiysujity 
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renders them capable of ftrong impreflions, 
tut they want the power of making thefe 
lafting. Now this is done for them by con- 
verfation, and performing in public. The 
countenances, the difcourfe, of thofe that 
fpeak to them, and to whom they are obliged 
to reply ; the attention and regard of a nu- 
merous aflembly, their hearers and judges, 
whom it imports them to pleafe ; all this 
fixes their levity, keeps them down to the 
point before them, calls them back, if they 
ramble ; and gives order and connexion to 
their thoughts. 

XIV. 
A perfon faid once, If I could but recoi- 
led, and write down, when I came home, 
all that I have faid in converfation, I believe 
I might turn author with fome fuccefs. And 
for this he was thought very vain. But, if 
he had faid. As it is the opinion of all the 
world, that I talk well, I believe I fhould 
write well too, if I was to write ; the 
fpeech would have been much lefs aiTuming 
than the firft, and would have had, at leaft, 
an appearance of truth in it. One may 
allow a perfon, that fhews good parts in 
converfation, to believe himfelf capable of 
writing well ; but it is an infufFerable afTu- 
ranee for him to think, that what he fays 
ofF-hand, and without preparation, can d&- 
ferve to be printed, and read too with plea- 
fure : and yet there are a great many per- 

fons. 
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fons, that would be much deceived, if they 
were to apply the firft of thefe opinions to 
themfelves, that might be right enough in 
' applying thef fecond. They may believe they 
* fhould write well, if diey writ as well as 
they fpeak ; but they cannot believe them- 
felves capable of doing it without a very 
groundlefs prcfumption. ;' 

To know precifely what opinion to form 
upon this matter, and to be in a fituation 
of pafling an exaft judgment upon fome 
perfons of my acquaintance, who talk with 
the utmoft eafe, and, at the fame time, with 
no lefs elegance and propriety, I could wifh 
we were able to recover that loft art, of 
writing in charadlers as faft as one fpeaks. 
When Mrs. de ***** made me a vifit, I 
would put a writer of that kind behind th& 
hangings : I would then try to fet her uri- 
derftanding at work, and engage her to talk 
upon fome fubjedt (he was moft miftrefs of. 
Perhaps, as I ' faid before, when I came to 
read what my fcribe had collected, .and 
which had given me fo much pleafurc in 
the hearing, I Ihould judge very differently 
of it, though, probably, I fhould think it 
very fine. 

And now, if I was to publifli fome of 

thefe ingenious and learned converfations, 

J^tAfcen off this way, perhaps I might give the 

world fomething, which, without cofting 

any thing to the authors, would be worth 

F 2 more 
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more than all the labour'd prodaftioos it 
was mafter of. And perhaps, alfo, fudi a 
collet^ion as this, with notfiing in it but 
whattl^e gentlemen had faid without ftudy, 
and merely by way of chat, would outdo 
every thing they could compofe themfelt%s 
in dieir Audies, let them take what time 
and pains they pleafed about it. 
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HERE are perfons of a cold 
and heavy imagination, with a 
good deal of genius at bottom^, 
and with fomewhat clofe and 
referved in their manners and^ 
cpnverfation, that yet have a very good^ 
heart Whatever merit they have other- 
wife, there is but little of the agreeable in* 
their acquain^nce. You efteem them, bub 
cannot love them much : and what is this 
but an acquaintance founded merely upon 
(deem without friend(hip ? 

* One Iroight love fuch perfons, notwlth- 
ftanding one does not like them, provided 
they had the other qualities that are requi* 

F 3 fitc^ 
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fite. There are perfons whom we love and 
wifli well to, and whom we would do any 
thing to ferve, that yet we do not like. > 

To give the focial pleafure in its full per- 
fedlion^ a perfon ought to have a good 
hearty that difplays itl'elf in a gracious and 
afFeftionate behaviour, in obliging expreffions, 
and fomewhat of that winning, infinuating 
way,> that impofes upon us fo agreeably in 
your ' well-bred people, who can affumc'it 
at pleafure. He (hould alfo have a (hare of 
parts, which, moderately animated, might 
enable him to bear a part in converfation, 
and diffafe that vivacity through it, which 
ia its grand beauty. Refervednefs has the 
air of ill-nature, and gravity of dulnefs. 

Your clofe, referved people, that are good 
ai bottom, refemble thofe trees, that bear 
excellent fruit, but have nothing pleafing to 
the eye : they are more for ufe than fhew. 
And thofe that have parts at bottom; with a 
cold, flow imagination; that animate them- 
felves w'ith difficulty, but that ihine with- 
great luftre when fney are animated y are' 
like thofe perfumes, that never diffufe their 
pdour^; till they are fet on fire. 
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O F 




C R I T I CIS M 

UPON ' 

WO RKS ofGENI U S; 

S it is poffible to have tafte with- 
out genius, or, if you will, the 
talent of judging without that of 
performing ; it is certain, that a 
perfon may know the faults lA 
a work, and even have a right to point 
them out, and correft them, without being 
capable of doing better himfelf : fo that the 
anfwer is very juft, which the man-hater^ 
in Moljere^ makes to a poet, whofe verfeis 
he had been cfrticifing, and who defied bina 
to make better himfelf. - - 

' I mighty by pure misfortune^ make as bad { 
; ^ putjhouldbe very loth to have them Jet n, \ 

F 4 
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A pcrfon may then, I repeat it, criticifc 
a;work witbotit being able to write better. 
We may criticife thie moft excellent works^ 
jfincc there are none that are abfolutcly 
, faultlefs 5 but then our criticiftli ought to be 
accompanied, not only with a great deal of 
tendernefs and good-nature,, (without which 
it is not allowable upon any work what^ 
ever) but alfo with a particular refpe<Sb to 
the author that is the object of it^ fincc he 
muft be acknowledged to be a mafter of 
qualities far fuperior to thofe which give 
us a right to judge of him. A good critic 
i§ very valuable in his kind, but the man of 
genius is of a much higher order. 

A great many of thofe who are capable 
of making a juft judgment upon the works 
of others, without ever having written jhem- 
felves, are, in fome meafure, the dupes of 
their own difcernment and good taile : be- 
caufe they perceiye the faults of a work^ 
they imagine they fliould have avoidbd theml 
The kind of merit which they havfc^ deceives 
them into an opinion of that which they 
Imve not. They conclude, if onp may fay 
ib, from judging well, to pcrforrhing well ^ 
a confeq|uence falfe upon more accolihts 
than one. 

For, in the firft place, it is pot always 
true, that they would Hiave kept clear of 
jfhp faults into which others have fallen ; 
m^d it is ilill lefs io^ that they would have 
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pcrcciyed diem in a work of their own^ be- 
caufe they have in another perfon's. 

We examine the work§ of others, with a 
fecret d^^fe of finding faults in them : and 
this malielous intention wonderfully en- 
Kghttosafnd aififts us to difcover them;^ if 
there realiy ^re apy. 

Our vanity is another help to us. We are 
£9nd of giving fuch an account of the books 
we criticiie^ as may do honour to our iudg- 
memt. Now cenfure. anfwers this end a 
good d^l better than praife. 

At the very beft^ we examine them with- 
out any partiality, any prejudice in theif 
lasoUti wJM^tit being fway'd either hy in-r 
t^reft ^r inclinatioBi except that of judging 
eacafily . But where the cafe is no worfe 
thkA, fklh yet Aill we diicern the bad 
with more eafe than the good ; becauie 
it iSt of itftlf^ and in its own nature, more 
eafy to b^ perceived. Setting, afide the incli* 
fciatioii of (he heart to feek it, the underr 
ilanldjug alw^s difcovers it with mofl rear 

. Th4 eajfe .is widely different, if it is an 
fntioHfte friend, a perfon we love and efleera^ 
thaf h^li^\At& us upon his performance. Wb 
.4e&fi^ thco-^ indttd, to know the faults of 
iit^ thai we taay naake him feniible of them; 
imt "ti^^ :aie AMI more defirous nol^ to find 
Ifafeitat : m^ this fecoad de£re always, in Come 

: ^ Oil? 
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One half of our friendfliip defeats the 
other. ^ 

But, if it is our own work that we have 
to do with, if it is no lefs a friend than our- 
felf that confults us, how much ftronger 
muft the impofitton neceflarily be then ! 
Compared with felf-love, the moft tender 
friendfliip is but indifference. And thus, 
a fault that we fhould have found at once 
in another's work, would efcape us in our 
own, and, perhaps, appear a beauty to us. 

I once accompanied a young author, that 
went to read a piece of his to another author 
of very cckbrated charafter. Thip latter 
made me perceive, to a miracle, all the 
faults of my friend's performance. I could 
not help admiring the juftnefs of his criti- 
cifm. What an exadl tafte ! thought I : What 
fine apprehenfion ! What a perfeft acquaint- 
ance with the rules ! After this, he read us 
fomething of his own. I was furprifed, in 
the midft of the greateft beauties, to find 
fome very confiderable faults in it ; and the 
event convinced me afterwards, that I. was 
not miftaken in my judgment ; for the very 
paflagcs, that I difliked, were generally dii- 
approved, when his piece was publifhol. I 
took the liberty to tell him my opinion. 
He anfwered me with a great deal of good- 
humdurand complaifance. * But I cduld ndt 
bring him to own any thing, nor- did I 
think -"he at all difTembled with me» I iaw 

' plainly. 
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plainly, that he fpoke f rom his heart. For 
my own part, indeed, I had not much rea- 
fon to expe<9:, that he flibuld defer much to 
my opinion -: but it was the fame< thing 
afterwards '; heither the judgment of the 
public, nor the reafons of the critics, were 
able to undeceive him. Juft as penetrating- # 
and eftlightened as he appeared upon my 
friend's work, juft fo blind did he feem to 
be upon his own. I came away aftoniflied 
at fuch a fa^itaftical mixture of light and 
darknefs in the fame perfon^ I have feen a 
thoufand inftance« of the fame nature fince, 
and am no longer furprifed at them; 

But, in the fecond place, I will fappofe, 
that critics perceived the fame faults in- 
their own works that they <io in other pco^- 
ples 5 Does it follow from thence, that they 
would always have corrected them ? Do 
they flatter themfelves, that they (liould be 
able to corred: every thing they diflike in 
^he books they read ? It often happens, that 
the author has failed in fuch paffages, either 
through the ihortnefs and deficiency 6f hh 
art, or fome times for want of genius; atid 
hy no means always for Want of tafte and 
judgment. - A perfgn mu ft never have writ 
any thing hidafelf, t^ imagine it is eafy^ or 
even poflible, for a writer to corred: alt 
that he knows is faulty in his piece ; and 
that a good author never publifhes, till he 
thin^ faehfii le(t nothing to &' review. -Thi^ 
'J ■ , is 
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is a happinefs that belongs only to 
authors, or, indeed, to none. I anm not faying 
n^rely, that a good author, when he has done 
his beft, would ftill wifli to have done better ; 
and has ftill doubts, whether he might not 
improve upon himfelf. I am not fpeaking 
^only of thofe pafliges in his work, which^ 
tho' in reality fecure enough from cenfuare, 
yet he could be glad to make more worthy 
of praife. I am not fpeaking, I fay, of thefe, 
but of plain^ downright faults, fuch a$ he is 
mqft perfedly and fully convinced are &ult5, 
and which yet, with all the pains he could 
take, he was not able to corred. 

But, in the third place, though it were 
true, that we fhould have kept ckar of ther 
faults, which We obferve in the work« of 
another perfon, yet it does not follow, that 
we fhould have fucceeded better upon th© 
whole. For, firft of all, perhaps, we {houl<| 
have ftidlen into other faults, and thofe more 
confiderable ones ; and, in the next pkci^ 
we fhould not, perhaps, have bad fo many^ 
beauties in our work, as there are in that 
we criticife. The fame turn of mind which 
i^moves us farther from fome faults, make 
us more liable to others, and at the fame 
time fets us at a greater diftance from fome 
particular kinds of beauties. 

But, laftly, tho' a perfon were capaUe^ 
not only of obferving the hxAts of a piece, 
but even of correding them> of putting real 

4)eauties 
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beauties in their room, and adding ilill other 
new ones to thofe of his author ; I fay, 
notwithftanding all this, yet, ftill, all he 
could claim over his author, would be a fu-* 
tperiority of tafle, by no means a fuperiority 
of parts and genius. He may be capable 
of doing every thing I have faid, and yet 
not be capable of producing fuch a work, as 
this, which he has correded, firft came in- 
to his hands. He might not have been 
capable of laying the plan, of arranging the 
parts, or of imagining thofe original beauties, 
which gave him the hint of thofe he has 
fince added. 

A perfon may corrcd the work of another 
very well, and yet not be able to produce 
any thing of his own worth corredling. 

A perfon once quoted that common ma-- 
xim : // u eafy to find faulty but bard to do 
better. Tes^ added M* de M. It is bard to 
do but as bad. 

IL 

It would be happy for an author, if he 
was never to have any judgment pafled upon 
him, but by fuch as were authors them- 
felves ; tmd if they would pronounce accord- 
ing to their natural appreheniions, and real 
fentiments ; for we muft not imagine, that 
they always think of a work juA as they 
ijpeak. A fpirit of emuiation often makes 
tn^n exprefs themfdvfis with a great deal 
fif contempt upon things, which io their 

hearts 
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hearts they have a gcx)d opinion of. They 
would be much more indulgent than thofe 
who are no \yriters^ if they were but 
fincere. 

Nay, fometimes thdir envy infpires them 
with fb much malice, and makes them fo 
blind to the merit of their rivals, that they 
fay many things to their prejudice, with a 
good degree of fincerity ; a fincerity mone 
deteftable than falfliood itfelf, becaufe it 
argues more ill-nature. 

IIL 

That a man of moderate abilities fhould 
be looked upon as a great man by his infe- 
riors, is a thing very natural, and what fre- 
quently happens. Yet, fometimes too, he 
is not fo well thought of by them, as by 
his fuperiors, who, having more judgment^ 
and lefs prejudice, fee him juft as he is. 

IV. 

The middling fort of writers are common 
enough in the world of authors ; but men 
capable of making middling writers, are very 
fcarce among men in general 5 even among 
thofe who think they have pretenfions to 
genius and learning. 

A writer of this fort is a perfon but of a 
moderate genius, compared with men of the 
firft rank ; but is often a confiderable one, 
compared with the greateil part of thofe 

that 
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that take upon them to judge him with fo 
much pride and feverity. 

Metiiinks I could fay to thefe infolent 
race of men j Ah ! gentlemen, let me be- 
feech you, do but think of the mifchief you 
do yourfelves, by this imperious manner of 
criticifm ; thefe contemptuous airs j this 
magifterial tone in which jrou deliver your- 
felves ! The perfons you fet fo low, are infi- 
nitely your fuperiors. .What, then, I pray, 
are you, and in what rank muA we place 
you ? 

If you would acquire a juft tafte, ftudy 
the rules, read thp excellent models, hear 
the men of genius, attend to the reafons 
with which they fupport their opinions. 
But, if you would bring yourfelves to a can- 
dour of difpofition, much more valuable than 
judgment itfelf, ftudy yourfelves ; know 
yourfelves ; and then your criticifm will be 
equally good-natured and judicious. 

A fenfe of your own inferiority will abate 
that of the faults which you may find in 
works you examine. By this means, you 
will read with more fatisfadion. That dif- 
dainful delicacy of yours only ferves to di- 
minifh your pleafures, without doing you any 
honour. The man that is pleafed with no- 
thing, is equally to be pitied and defpifed. 
Forbear, then, to pull in pieces, as you do, 
the works of authors. Begin with fup- 
preffing the efFedts of your own unreafon- 

able 
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able <iiflik€ : I mejaii thofe harih and inib- 
lent expreffions, Tbai vile book ! That 
'wretched piece 1 and other faclxJikc forms 
of fpeech, fq apt to raife refentment eveo ia 
thofe who are not at all concerned in diem. 
Be fomewhat backwarder to End fault, than 
to commend. Lot it appear, that when you 
blame, it is witij reludance. Let your ex- 
preflion always be a little below what you 
think ; and not quite fo ftrong as your im.- 
preilicms. Good-4iature will quic)cly pais 
from your words into your opinions. Be- 
yond t}iis, I have nothing to recommend to 
you. Do but only get the better of your 
vanity. I fay again, Know yoaxfelvcs ; he 
fenfible of your inferiority, and you wiU 
neither be fo diScult, nor fo fevcre. Per?- 
haps, when you have learnt this leflbn, there 
may then be need to caution you againft an 
exoefs of ^afinefs and indulgence ; for that 
is the pcHOt to which a jufl acquaiataoce 
with ourfelyes naturally brings us. 

V. 
It will be faid, it may be, that authors 
are apt to be too much afieded by criticilm; 
but there is much more reafop to be afto- 
niflied, that they are fo little affedted by it 
as they are ; and that ther« can be found 
fttch numbers c^ writers hardy epough to 
publish their works, and to fubmit them-* 
(elves to the exainination of a capricious 

muU 
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multitude, compofed, for the moft part, of 
perfons little qualified, but, neverthelefs, as 
forward to judge, and as peremptory in their 
opinions, as if they were fure never to be 
miftaken. 

It is true, the bulk of readers make a to^ 
lerable judgment enough upon works of wit, 
taken in the grofs ; but then they judge 
wretchedly upon the detail ; and whilft a 
majority among them ihall agree to fay, a 
work is good upon the whole, there (hall 
not be any agreement in their judgments 
upon the fevttral parts of it, upon this or 
that particular paffage in it. It cannot, 
therefore, be pretended, that every new au- 
thor Aill flatters himfelf, that he fhall efcape 
criticifm, and that it is this gives him aiTu- 
ranee to print. There are not men in the 
world blind enough for this, be their preju^ 
dice in their own favour ever fo ftrong. It 
is impoffible they fhould be ignorant of this 
prodigious vanity of judgment I have been 
fpeaking of. 

It is uncertain, when a perfon prints, whe- 
ther he fhall fucceed or not ; and whether 
he fhall have a majority of votes on his fide : 
but it is certain, that he will not have them 
all. There are books enough, that are 
univerfally defpifed or forgotten j but there 
are none that are univerfally approved of, at 
leaft at the time when they firfl appear, 
and while they are yet new. It is not, com- 
' ' G monly, 
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monly, till after the death of the authors, 
that they have full jufticc done to their 
works, and that they are rated at their }uft 
value. In all times, the moft valuable works 
have been criticifed, in a manner very mor- 
tifying to their authors. Has Racine pub^ 
iijhed one tragedy^ upon nohicb there was not 
printed fome criticifm^ that degraded the piece 
to^ the rank of middling performances^ and 
concluded to place the author in the fame clafs 
with Boyer and Pradon * ? In fliort, let an 
author that publiflies be ever fo certain, that 
his work will meet with praife and appro- 
bation, he is ftill more fo, that he ftiall be 
ceiifured and found fault , with : from whence 
it follows, that the apprehenfion of cenfiiise 
g^ves him le& pain, than he receives pleaibr^ 
from the profpedt of praife. . 
~ And, for that matter, this way of thinking 
is very reafonable. Praife is, in reality, more 
glorious than cenfure is mortifying; and a 
-work upon which, there may. be iaid nearly 
as much good as bad, always does honcKir 
-to the author oi it* If it was not that au« 
* thors think in this manner, with regard to 
'the difierent judgments their works are liable 
^to, it is evident we fhould have no authors 
•at all. 
^ t-t is neverthclefs true, that this dread of 

-criticifin, and eipecially of the malicious, 

#• 

^ *■ Crhical reflexions upon pcetry and fainting^ by the Mvt 
i3u Bos. 
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&tiricaK ^nd contemptuous kind of it^ 
makes imprefiaon enough upon fome per^ 
fans to hinder them from writing at all, or^ 
at leaft, from printing what they write 5 
and if it was a means of deterring only per** 
fons without genius, or fueh as had only % 
«very common one, it would certainly be a 
^eat happinefs. It would rid us of the 
^ob of writers, as Montaigne calls them$ 
But they are ufually men of the beft genius^ 
.that this terror has moft effed: upon ; be- 
caufe fuch have, at the fame time, both the 
largeft fhare of that modefty, which makes 
a pcrfondiftruft himfelfand his.produdionSj 
and alfo moft of that generous pride, which 
gives a perfon fo quick a fenfibility of that 
ridicule which is fo eafily thrown upon the 
very beft things. Hence it comes^ that 
there are fo maiiy talents quite buried and 
ttfidefs to the public. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that an authot 
ought not to be much mortified by a forry 
^ce of criticifm, that is publifhed againft 
jiim. But, alas 1 it is a miftake to imagine^ 
^at they are the dunces only, that are 
«)ncerned in running down a great per- 
formance ; and that it is not only your popr^ 
hwivy, taftelefs critics, that appear againft 
fuch a piece. Let us liear again the abbot 
du Bos : A cabal comp^fed oj fiver al perfons^ 
fipiong whom were fome equally confiderable 
for their genius and their quality^ had en^ 
• .. G.2 tered 
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terei into an agreement to cry up the Phaef* 
dra ^Pradon, and to run down that ofRz^^ 
cine. Jhe con/piracy of the Marquis de 
Bedmarc, again/i the republic oj Venice, was 
not laid with more art than this^ or proje^ 
€uted with more vigour. I allow the judK 
cious writer I have been quoting, that this 
famous confederacy was not able to hinder 
the public from admiring Racine'^ Phaedra^ 
after the fourth reprefentation of it 5 and 
fuch will always be the fortune of good 
works. Their fuccefs is never more than 
retarded. But, whilft an author is waiting 
/or that fuccefs, and even in fpight of fuc- 
cefs itfelf, how many epigrams (hall there 
be handed about, full of ill-nature, and yet 
full of humour ! how many criticifms very 
unjuft perhaps, but yet very ingenious ! 
Nay, I will go further, and fay, How many 
criticifms. very unjuft, and yet very fincere, 
on the part of their authors ! And this, now, 
IS the moil mortifying thing of all to an au- 
thor, to find that fome of thofc very pcr- 
fons, whofe good opinion he would fet the 
higheft value upon, are not in his intereft, 
but are gone over to the party of his ene- 
mies 5 and this without giving him any rea* 
fon to fufpedt them of ill-nature or infincc- 
rity. Doubtlefs, thefe are ftrokes that he 
muft feel very fenfibly, at the time that he 
appears to be moft unafFedied with them^ 
and receive them with an air of the greateft 

indif* 
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indifFerence. It is an humiliation to him in 
the midft of all his glory, an inward vexa- 
tion, that embitters all the fatisfaiftion which 
he had received from the good fuccefs of 
his work. I have fecn people of good fenfe, 
that upon reading fome of the remarks and 
epigrams, that are publiihed on thefe occaf^ 
fions, were aftoniQied to think, that there 
were men in the world of fo little feeling, 
as to expofe themfclves to fuch infults ; for 
fo they called them. 

It might be eafy for perfons in authority 
to hinder thefe libels, and fatirical verfes ; 
and it would certainly be th^ir duty to per- 
mit no criticifm, but fuch as might be ufe- 
ful to the public, without 'being injurious 
to authors. But could they be able to pre- 
vent, in the fame manner, all is faid by 
word of mouth ? Can they reftrain men in 
the extravagant liberty they take in judging ? 
Can they deprive readers of their pretended 
privilege of fpeaking as they pleafe, upon 
a work that is become the public property ? 
It would be in vain for them to' attempt it. 
Their power does not extend fo far. So 
that all that can be done in this cafe is, to 
remonftrate with thefe mercilefs critics, 
who fcem only to read books in order to 
find faults in them, and who, by their man- 
ner of fpeaking, would make thofe that 
never heard them before, believe, that thoy 
had fome particular enmity againfl the au- 
thor. I fay, All that is tp be done is, to re- 

G 3 mon- 



monftrate with thefe' men, atid reprcfent toi 
them, not only the injuftice of their condu<ffe- 
in rclped: to the perfons they fall upon in 
this mianner, but alfo the injury they da 
themfelves, and the good things they dc-f 
jprivc themfelves of, by difcouraging excel- 
lent geniufes from writing at all, or, at leaft, 
from making what they write public. But 
the truth is, advice of this fort will not 
reform the world. The pride and ill-nature 
of the human heart will always render it 
^neffcSual upon the greateft part of man- 
Uind. 

How ! fays a perfon in a company, wher^ 
they had been reading fome paflages of a 
work, that had a mixture of great beauties 
and great faults in it ; How could a man 
of fo much genius as M. Je *****^ put 
fuch forry things into his book, and let 
them ftand there too ? Surely, it is paft all 
comprehenfion. Write fomething yourfelf, 
replies one of the company : you may then 
give occafion for the fame queftion to be 
afked, and by that means, perhaps, you 
wpuld find your problem folved, 

vii. 

Criticifm is eafy, and it is odious too, 
for this very reafon 5 becaufe it is ufually 
taken up altogether in expofing and height- 
ening faults. If critics, when they publish 
t|ieir refleiSions upon a play, that has had a 

ruin. 
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run, or a book, that has given general fa- 
tisfadion, bad but the candour to obfervc 
the beauties in it, and fkill enough to make 
them be perceived by others ; if they would 
make it their bufinefs to enlighten the judg- 
ments both of authors and readers, inftead 
of diverting the one at the expencc of the 
other ; in a word, if criticilm was a ra-* 
tionai examination of works, in order to dif- 
cover equally both the good -and the bad in 
them, it would be a fort of writing not un- 
becoming men of the higheft honour to be 
concerned in, nor below the care of the 
greateft geniufes. 

However, to diflemble nothing,, ihis prin- 
ciple, That criticifm is an eafy thing, may. 
be very properly turned upon authors them- 
felves : and they may be told, that the lefs: 
glory there is in perceiving fome fort of 
faults, the more (hame there is in commit- 
ting them. 

VIII. 

When it is commonly faid, that it is froni 
pofterity alone that we are to exped: an 
equitable judgment upon authors, and their 
works, it muft not be underftood of a pofte- 
rity very remote ; for, if it is, the maxini 
will not hold. We are too near the authors 
of our own times, and too far off thofe who 
lived many ages ago, to form a juft judg- 
ment of them. We hardly do full juflice 
to our CO temporaries, and we are apt to 
flicw fayour to the antients. Whilft an au- 
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thor is yet living, all the fury of criticifm 
is furie to be let loofe iipon him ; but then 
he has, on the other hand, his admirers, 
that extol him to the ikies with the mofl: 
extravagant commendations. After his death, 
all this aflwages and grows calm, both the 
cenfure a;id the praife, and they come on 
both fides to think with more moderation. 
But it is not long that the public keeps here. 
Efteem for the author infenfibly increafcs. 
His praifes prevail, and pofterity comes at 
length to look upon him as a kind of divi- 
nity, whofe cotemporaries had difputed his 
title to the character of a great man. So 
that if we confult experience, it may be faid, 
that good works are commonly rated at their 
juft value, in the age immediately enfuing 
that of their author. Succeeding ages do 
not ufually make fo true a judgment upon 
them, becaufe they judge too favourably. 
The reputation of good works always gathers 
in its paflage, which, perhaps, is lefs a proof 
of the excellency of the works themfelves, 
than an eiFedl of that difpofition there is in 
moft men to admire antiquity. It is natu- 
ral, that the public efteem for a good work 
fhould ftill be growing up, to the inftant 
that it is furpaffed by another in the fanie 
kind. Every day that paffes, without pro- 
ducing fpme performance equal or fuperior 
to that which is in poffeflion of the public 
efteem, ought to confirm it in that poffef- 
iion^ becaufe it proves ftill more and more 
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the fcarcity of thofe talents, which the firft 
work difcovers its author to have been ma- 
iler of. But now, it is natural for us to 
proportion oiir efteem of talents and worl^ 
according to the fcarcity both of one and 
the other. It is alfo reafonable, that wc 
ihould not be too hafly in giving the pre«p- 
ference to a modern work, how good foever 
it may appear, before an antient one that has 
been confccrated by the fufFrage of feveral 
ages. But, inftead of keeping within thefc 
juft bounds, we are apt to give a little too 
much into a prejudice on the fide of anti- 
quity, and that feveral ways. Sometimes 
we dare not venture to "profefs our opinion 
of a modern work, and are afraid to own> 
that it pleafes us beyond an antient one. 
Sometimes it (hall really pleafe us lei^ than 
it ought to do, by reafon of that byas to 
antiquity, which infenfibly and unaccount- 
ably weakens the impreffion fuch a work 
makes upon us. Sometimes we deliberately 
and wilfully refift our own pleafure. And, 
finally, we often judge diredly contrary to 
the imprefiion a modem performance has 
adtually made upon us ; whereas we ought 
only to fufpend our opinion upon it. Thefe, 
now, are the reafons why an antient work, 
though inferior to a modern one, may for a 
great while hold the firft place in the pub- 
lic efteem, 

my 
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^fy the S^ht of thofe isohom we have 
tended is difagreeable io us. 

I. 

I E do not always hate thofe who 
have injured us, but we almoft 
[ always hate thofe whom we 
have injured, in proportion as 
• our injury has been more or 
icfs confiderabie. We fuppofe, that thofe 
whom we have oiFended, hate us, becaufe 
they have reafon to hate us ; and we hate 
them again, on account of this fupf>ofed or 
real hatred they bear to us. It feems unrea- 
fonable, that we fhould hate thofe who have 
caufc to hate us, becaufe, in truth, we have 
nothing to hate them for ; and it is but fel- 
dom that we hate, thofe that hate us with- 
out a caufe. 

With whatever ihew of friendihip thofe 
-whom we have injured may carry them- 
ielves to us, we cannot think but that they 
ftill preferve feme refentment.of the injury 
we have done them ; and if they fhould at 
length give us fuch convincing proofs to the 
contrary, that it would be impoflible to 
douht 
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doubt of it 5 we then look upon them in 
the fame light with thofe to whom we have 
confiderable obligations. But we do no|: 
equally love perfons thjit we have too mucl|i 
obligation to ; at leaft, we do not fee them 
with pleafurc, f 

The prefencc of thofe whom we hav? 
offended, and who have generoufly foi^ven 
msy is almoil always difagreeable to us, thoT 
we fhould not diredly hate them ; becauff 
it recals to our ren^embrance the idea of ^ 
fault committed, and a favour received ; « 
fault more mortifying, on account of th^ 
favour that accctopanied it. We fee, in fuch 
perfohs, our benefactors, and the witne0<$ 
of our mifbehaviour. 

II. 

We (hould never do an injury ; not only 
becaufe it is unjufl in itfelf, but alfo, bcr 
caufe it is a fource of mutual refentmentiu 
We fometiines break with thofe whom wb 
have injured, without their breaking with 
us ; we hate them, before they have ceflfed 
to love us. There are many occafions upoa 
which it might be very proper for a perfoft 
to fay, I befeech you forget and forgive the 
injury you have done me. 

An injury received, and pardoned, is, to 
the injured, a title of fuperiority over the 
offender. 

IIL The 
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III. 

The fame motive which makes us lovfe 
thofe whom we have obliged, fometimes 
makes us love thpfe who have injured us. 

The beft means of bringing ourfelves to 
love any perfon it is our intercfl: to love, is, 
to do him a kindnefs. 

The moft amiable of all perfons in our 
eyes, is, the perfon whom we have obliged, 
and who is grateful upon the account ; pro- 
vided, however, that his acknowledgments 
are not fuch as to acquit him of his obliga- 
tions to us. 

A gratitude truly refined, as it is bound- 
lefs, if I may fay fo, in point of afFcftion, 
fo it fhould be limited in its effedts. ' 

To love to do favours is a thing very lau- 
dable, when the motive is good, and very 
rare from any motive whatfoever. But to 
love thofe to whbm we have done them, is 
a thing very natural, and no way laudable. 
It is the mere effedt of the groffeft kind of 
felf-love. 

Though it be no merit to love thofe to 
whom we have done favours, yet there is 
fomc in doing favours to perfons, in order 
to love them. Virtue, to gain its ends, will 
fometimes make ufe of means that depend 
'Upon our paflions for fuccefs. It is the efFeft 
of felf-love to take a pleafure in being be- 
loved, and this is common to all men. But 
it befpeaks a goodnefs of heart, and a rcfine- 
tnent of temper, to clelight in loving. 

O F 
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MODEST Y. 

E accuftom ourfelves to every 
thing more or lefs. We con- 
trad an infenfible familiarity 
with ail forts of objeds^ the 
mod pleafing as well as the 
moil difagreeable, till we come in time to 
receive but a faint impreffion from them; 
and this' is true, not only with regard to 
material and fenfible objeds, but alfo with 
refped to fuch as are purely intellefhaal. 

It is commonly faid, Marry a pretty wo- 
man, and marry an ugly one, and at fix 
months end it will be the fame thing. This 

is 
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is evidently an exaggeration. But it would 
be ftill a much greater to fay. Marry a wo- 
inan of wit, and one that has none, and it 
will be the fame thing. Doubtlefs, you will 
fay. The exaggeration would be infinitely 
greater in the latter cafe. I know it would 
be faid, and I am fot.'ftrtlining nothing fur- 
ther than it will bear. But it is certain 
t^^ithal, that there is truth in both tbefc af- 
fertions ; and k is undeniable^ that if M^ 
grow familtar with beauty, we do the fame 
with wit. The in^pteflion that is made 
upon us4Dy,the qjualities of the mind, de- 
caya lefs; thaa that v^ich we receive ftpm 
the charms of a fine perfon j but ftill it de- 
cays. We come in time; th be quite unaf- 
feded with a fine perfon, that we have con- 
tinually before our eyes ; and we comsb to 
t)e much lefs affeded, thair we were at iirflr, 
with a fine underftanding we daily converfe 
with. But tho' we no longer receive any 
fenlible emotion from the fight of a fine; per- 
fon, yet it does not ceafe to appear a fine 
tone ; neither, again, do we lofe our efteem 
ifor a perfon of merit, by long living with 
her; but we become fo much better ac- 
quainted with her worth, tho' we have not 
To lively an impreffion of it ; for there is 
In efteem, as well as in love and friendfliip, 
a fentiment fliat is precifely efteem, and no- 
thing elfe. At its firft commencement there 
is a vivacity attends it, which abates by little 
andiitde, like that of love itfclf, tho' that 

which 
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which i$ the eiSenttal part in eft^^as^ fubfiib 
always, ^d foretimes increafcs. 

It follows from hence, that Jf wc could 
fee ourfelvea with a$ much indifference as wc 
do other people, we (hould have a lefs livelj^ 
impreffion of our own merit thaa of theirs ; 
for the merit of another can never be fo 
familiar to us as our own, 

Sappofe a nnian of fenfe, withQHt fclf-lovcu 
There is no fuch thing in reality. AU ti» 
iworld have felf-love : but the, fuppofition, 
however impoflible, may neverthelels ferv€ 
to (hew us whsLt {hould be,' and what is, in 
^ffeft^ the cafe wtfjht tjho£; who have jeail 
of it. 

. Such a perfon, now, beia^ once growa 
famiUar with hiisafelf, would eA^m hinifelf 
afterwards bitt with a faint kind of efteeo^ 
nearly the fanfte that he would have for a 
perfon he had Uved with fdme time in a 
iln<9: intimacy. He would be iefs ftruck 
with the produdion^s of his own nwnd, than 
thofe of other people. He would admke 
more abroad thm at home ; for admiration 
iprings from furprize, and furprize from no- 
velty. Admiration is commonly but a firfl: 
movement, which does not laft, and is fuc- 
ceeded by the cooler fentiment of efteem. 
Thus, the greateft praife that we can give an 
objedl, is to fay, it is always new* How 
charming is this garden ! cries a perfon, as 
he enters the Tbuilienes, where^ perhaps, 
lie had been a thoufand times before* What! 

fays 
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i^ys another to hiiri, is not your admiration 
over yet ? One would think you had never 
been here before. The ThuillerieSy replies 
he, are alwajrs new to me. By faying io^ 
he afcribes the higheft degree of beauty and 
perfeftion to them, and juftifies that admi- 
ralion of them which fo long a familiaritjr 
had not exhaufted. A moderate degree of 
beauty, with the help of novelty, may make 
itfelf admired ; but there- is nothing leis 
than perfect beauty, that can appear always 
new. 

Nothing ought to appear lefs new to us, 
than our own merit. It is fomething very 
impcrfedt, and fomething that is always in 
our fight. But now, as oiir felf-love makes 
us believe it a good deal lefs imperfedt than 
it i§ ^ fo this is a fort of love, that never 
abates at all of its vivacity. It is the mofi: 
conftant of all our paflions, as well as the 
moft flattering. If any charader prefent it- 
felf to our obfervation, that at firft view 
would go near to make us doubt whether 
our own were equal to ii, and almoft extort 
from us^ fecret confefiion of our own infe- 
riority, this confeflion is prefently retraced. 
This kind of inconftancy, which, as it were, 
detached us from ourfelves, is but very tranf- 
itory. Our eyes, dazzled at firft, recover 
themfelves again. The charm of novelty is 
broken. Our admiration fprung but from 
an imperfeft knowledge of the objedt. Wc 
had confidered it but on one fide. Upon a 
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•clofcr infpedlion of it, we difcover faults in 
it, wHich had efcaped us in the firft view $ 
and upon the whole, and all things duly 
confidered, there is fcarce any perfon whofe 
equal we do not think ourfelves, and .with 
wnom we ihoul^ care to exchange under* 
ftandings. We allow, indeed, that fome 
perfcHis have their advantages in certain re- 
ipe£b, and are mafters of fome qualities we 
could wi(h to niake our own ; but then we 
flatter ourfelves, that the balance is on our 
fide in other things : and I am not fpeaking 
now of fuch perfons as we mieht compare 
ourfelves to, with fome ftiew of probability; 
but of thofe who are moft confeiTedly our 
fuperiors in the opinion of the whole world* 
If our felf-love was but a little out of the 
way in its comparifons, it might be borne 
with ; and it would not be worth while to 
fplit hairs about the matter : but the moft 
immenfe diftance is frequently as nothing in 
the eyes of this principle. Like fortune, it 
will take a man out of the dirt, and fet him 
upon the throne. ^ great man fhall fre- 
quently be more fenfible of the fuperiority 
of another greater than himfelf, than a per- 
fon, very inferior to them both, Ihall be of 
his inferiority. Probably, Pradon thought 
himfelf fewer removes from Corneitle^ than 
Hacine did ^ and I am fure, that whilll la 
Rue and Gaillard looked upon father Ht^ur^ 
. daloue as inimitable, there were other preach* 
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fits that tho^ht themfel^ not far fro<n be-- 
|ng his equftls* 

• But it ^ill be faid, whon felf-love bltnds 
tnen to tbi^ degree, it beqom^s a folly eyery 
iwhit as extravagant as that pf the fqol ia 
Mor^cey who^ &n(ied all the yeiTela th;»t 
i^me into t^se port belojniged to him, a&d fo 
iooked upon: bimfelf as unqjueftionabliy the 
ficheft man in the wh^e place. AfoUy^ 
beyond all difpute,, is this blindnefs of our 
ftlfiflinefs ; and yet, every day of our Uves, 
we fee infinite inftancps of it But how 
jxiany more (hould we fee» if every man 
iwould but vetitnre to fpeak of himfelf 4s he 
thinks ! The greatdl differtace there is be- 
tween your c€U(ximon fools, and the fook of 
felf-love, is this, that the firft (peak as thty, 
think, whereas the& others have fometioi^ 
the. art, and the prudecice, to conceal one 
^part of their folly : not that they keow. 
Of have the leaft fufpicicm, that they are 
miftaken in the good o|»nion * they h^e of 
.themfelves ; . but that it . is an eftahlUh^ 
^int with the world, that^ to make difco- 
-very of fuch fentiments, be they ever fo juft, 
is both odious and ridiculous. The ;^nr 
jqeited man, while he talks modeftly of hi^xih 
:felf, thinks he is only fupprefliipg difagcee- 
Able truths. 

; When I fay, that thejrcf i^ fcarce any fict- 
ion whofe equal we do ii6t think ourfelvos, 
•itjnuft be underftgod in.two (€tii^ ; .firft, 
^nd mbft properly, qfithofe who are proper 
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^faltels ta us. The wowl parallel ^io^ not 
iigrtify prccifely the fame thing with thb 
word ejual. Two omtdrs, or two pMti, 
in the fame kind of eloquence or poetry, are 
proper parallels to one anfothser, tho- they 
may not be equals. I fanfy,-. therefdrcf, thfe 
ilkifion of oax feff-lbve ^hith I have bceA 
fpeaking of, may be expreifed welt enough 
by this iliaxim : 

WeailttioA always think oui^ifelves fd^ 
rior, or, at leftft, equal, to oiir parattdsi 

Secondly, tha' an Inftorian does not th^k 
he has the talents of aii oi>ator, or an orator 
thofe of a poet ; yet . they eafily look upoil 
themfelves to be equals to one anot^i*'; not 
only becaufe qaeh of them thinks hiilifelf as 
great a mafter in bis own fcind^ as^ /th^ 
others can be in theirs 5 btft alfo, beteauft 
each, being prejudiced in fjlveur df the ItiAd 
he has made his choice, kbks upon it as the 
inoft ndMe, the raoft ufefuk or the moft 
agreeable ; and above all, that which re** 
qukes the moft uncommon talents to fuc- 
€ced in : and it muft be owned, this deluw 
fion is not fo ridiculous as the firft. It i$ 
more excufable to be miftaken upon the 
dignity of any particular kind of merit, than -. 
upon the ftiare which one has of it one s 
felf. If the value of different talents was 
tp be decided according to the greater or lefs 
trfe they were of to mankind, it would not 
be difficult to know which defer ved the 
preference 5 but it would be unreafonable 
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to go by this rule, becaufe it would lead u^ 
rto prefer the loweft and moft common ta- 
lents, fuch as are not ufuall}^ called by that 
name, befcM-e tbcf moil noble and fublime. 
It is from fome fuch view of things as this, 
that we have that plaufible maxim ; That 
the men of genius in all profeflions are 
brothers. 

" I have heard, that a famous coniedian^ 
who has been dead fome years iince, ufed 
to affert very extraordinary privileges upon 
the foot of this principle, and claim a right 
of ranking himfelf with the heroes, whofe 
perfons he reprefented, and the greateft po- 
ets, whofe compofidoms he rehearfed. 

However, this profeflional pride, if I may 
call it fo, may have its ufe. Men are full 
of £ilfe ideas, which it might be dangerous 
to deprive fliem of; for they are fome* 
times the fprings of their beft adions . The 
good that is in them is bound up with the 
bad, and it would be difficult to correct the 
one, without deftroying the other. Mora- 
lity, I mean a morality purely human, 
will never be able, any more than phytic, 
to cure all diflempers. 

It is faid, I know, that the people who 
are apt to be mofl conceited of the dignity 
and excellence of tlieir profeflion, are com- 
monly but indifferent mafters of it. Doubt- 
lefs, the Icfs they excel in it, the more it 
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h their intereft to hold up the honour of 
the pfofcffion itfelf. Befides, this kind o^ 
conceitednefs is dmoft always a mark pf tf 
weak judgment. AH this is true ; but it 
muft be obferved this while, that as therti 
are feveral profciJions, that require more? 
fire and imagination, than reafon and judg-^ 
ment, it is poffible, that there may be the 
greateft ability in one of^thefe profeffionsy 
together with the extremeft and moft ridi*-' 
culous conceit of its dignity. A player, a 
poet, may extol their art above every other, 
and yet excel in it. That filly prejudice of 
theirs only leflcns the man, and you can in- 
fer nothing from it to the prejudice of the 
player, or the poet. 

. IIL 

Self-love is not in th^ fame degree in all 
men, and . I would wt be under ftood to 
comprehend all 19 what I have faid here 
and elfewheije of its eiFefts, tho' I fometimes 
exprefs myfelf in a geacraj and indefinite 
manner. However, the exceptions are not 
fo many as onp v^ould at firft imagine. And 
he who accufes me of exaggerating, if he 
makes his judgment from what paflTcs with- 
in himfelf, let me tell him, is cither guilty 
of diffimulation, or has not ftudied himfelf 
as he ought. 

I am ready to own 'It, and the reader 
would eafily difcover it, if I 'did not, that 
I have taken from my own heart a great 
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mrt- of diat wtuch i have fud i^n fel^ 
levci I find myself ^H of it. I experienco 
^eiy day its power, and its artifices : per- 
Tfiaps this confeflion may ferve AiU to in-^ 
^cafp it } or, perhaps, it i^ no utior* thaa 
%i\e of its efie^s, and I may be ia the con- 
dition of thofe c(;ixtinels, who, whiUt they 
give notice o( the approach of the enemy, 
are more expofed to his afiaiUts than thofe 
'they alarm. 
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A N D T H E 

W&!m Kinds of M O D E S t Yi! 

S c(?fR«jo« t3 ihis ftlf-Jove may. 
be, which fo prodigi<?u,fly mag^ 
i^ifigs ite io our own eiyes, by cH- 
f]^m£bidg the fi^ of other peo-* 
pie I there are^. notwithftand-- 
ifcg, perfpns pf fiogujar wierjt, mA to whom- 
that merit is yet, in a manner, iinknown,* 
You ipuft- aoq^i^iftt ihtm vrtjEfc itj 4nd prove 
tp th^9i their fu^eriarity . Ti|ey are as mi^lfit 
ftrtagtfs to their own gqad .fi[isilities^ asf 
other nxcn are t0 ibeif faults/ They aflumief 
too Ut4e, juft ai otheri do tod ttiueh, fp^ 
want of knowing themfelves. They ^m 
aftoniflaed, they are fhocked, with cpmmend- 
^iOiL . They look, upon it as fin effect of 
ftifttcry or ignoraoce ; and, for this, you are; 
j»ft fe mmch the freer to praife them. But 
now, from wh»t motive is it, that we love: 
this fimplicity, thi^ ignorance of their owa 
merit, which charms us ia great men ? h it 
Mways a virtuous one ? DQubtids, it is not, 
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We love it from a principle of intereft/and 
without cfteeming it. We are apt enough^ 
to fay, that this fimplicity is frequently no- 
thing elfe but a want of difcernment, which 
is compatible enough with a great fliare of 
merit ; that it fometimes appears to be mo- 
defty, when in reality it is only fincerity : 
and it muft be owned, that this is not al- 
ways faid without foundation. It is well 
knpwn what Fontenelle faid of la Fontfline, 
That he would never have thought himfelf 
inferior to PhadruSy if he had not been a 
dunce. A humorous exprej^oh^ fays M. de 
la Motte^ but Jignificant enough^ and which 
^ery finely exprejfed the charaSlir of ifjiipe^ 
rior geniuSy that mifiook his own merit for 
want of confidering himfelf with proper at-* 
tent ion. This is what is properly called 
fimplicity. ' " 

There is a confiderable difference, there- 
fore, between fimplicity and modefty ; for 
the modeft tnan is perfeftly acquainted with 
his own worth,* and would be guilty of in- 
fincerity, if he prized it at lefs than it isj but 
tho' he knows his owii merit,* yet he does not 
at allafli^me upon it. The rich man' knows; 
that he is ricn, and the great man cailnot^ 
be a ftrangef to his greatfiefs j yet there are 
fome of both fdrts, that are modeft in the 
midft ^of affluence, and'atthe^top of gran^ 
deur. They defpife hot thoife, to whom fof • 
tune has not been fo liberal. 'The mail 
without quality ojr cftate fhall be adm|tt<^d 
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to Aeir friendlliip, if he othcrwife deferves 
it ; and not merely to the nanie^ but to the 
Aing itfelf : nor is it to maxims of philofo- 
phy; upon the teal goods of Kfe, ^at fuch^ 
{ierfons are obliged for their modefty. They^ 
are commonly indebted to nothing elle foff 
ity but a good n&tural difpofition. Ih the 
fame manner, a man of merit may find 
his iuperiority to others in point of wit and 
genius, without pfide, and without defpifing 
his inferiors 5 for the bare knowledge; that 
others are our inferiors, does by no means 
imply a contempt <if them. And in this, 
now, coufifts the true mddefty; in knowing 
precifely what one is, without endeavouring 
to itiiake it felt by others ; in making a true 
eftlmate of one's own worth, and yet pafling 
one's felf for Icfs 5 and this i\ot merely in our 
Words, but in our whole condiwSt and man- 
ner of behaviour. There is, however,* a 
modefty of language, and the obligation to 
it is indifpenfable. But it confifts rather in 
forbearing to praife, than in di redly depre- 
ciating one's felf. It confiftsj like prudence, 
of which in one fenfe it is a part, in fup- 
prefling what is riot proper to be faid, and 
not in faying what is falfe. A lye would pro- 
duce an efFeft directly contrary to that which 
we had in view. It is always fufpefted of 
falfe modefty. 

II. 
The proud and conceited think too well 
of themlelves 3 the humble not well enough ; 
^v ' ■ the 



the modeft^ juft'.as they Oj^t, j »n4, j^ 
fimple, properly fpeak«^> :4o got thialc of 
themfelye^ at alL Tbejf 9)^ :i8? cptxips^- 
f ifon between th^mfeives &a4 od)e^ pipfjff.. 
When they prefer^ pther^ to, thj^m/«lve$^:t]^i 
prefer a knp^n tp »n m\m>m< TJm ;^f^; 
their xmajo^ctlogity i^^^amd, ;?vit|jpu|: 
^vpg themielvfs the tjc^u^le ,^ f)rpve i^v 
fbey havp gew^^, ^4 4<fi.|iQfe WW i« 1 Wi^i 
if diey had. nojaky they- iWPvW «i<>^ iwwiw 
4iey wanted it, . ^ ; '..;• .t . ..; ;,: 

He who jconceals die j^i4^ ■, ^^t hijs xi}ftff(i 
infpires him with, has only W pat&<k m^: 
defty • If M conceals i t ti^r^'j g goodsifs pfi 
heart, out of refpedt to othw'peipplf, it^ffi ^ 
Gonvidion « of ; the unr^afQaabkoei^ of <^.<ph 
pride,, it is a : virtjue. If ^he wMt^ only^ l?^^ 
this Gondu^^ to make h^m((^f:iliU. the :asM^^ 
^fteemed, his ijiodeftyis bst araore refill^, 
kind pf pri^e, and whi^ i* -yrouJd : fe|./9^ 
^uch the mpf^ dangerous; 'jp.inake.^idjfr: 
<:overyof._ ,, , - ^ : :^ ' .....(} 

One nmy therefore diftinguiHi three,. .fQf$% 

of falfe nip^efty, of whiqh j^^ <tp .fpeakiprQn 
perly, there is- but ono^,bl^@abk 5. j^dj^ 
call them falfe, only bccauie.they ar? ;fiiSrt - 
quently confounded with what is truly .;ua4 
ftriftly rnodefty. The 4rft of thefe is fim-p 
plicity i a pure ignorance of what one; is^ 
and what is one's real merit, 
f This i^noram:e of our own merit k M^ry 
amiable^ and very laudable^ when it proceeds 
' only 




on\y from the waiit Q£^,rcfle<p:iQgupQnii,we'$ 
ielf i from not thi^kiBg to cofDjp^re. one^ 
fdf wkh ^ber$, i» 954^ to knpwr owf tru^ 
ivorth. Such was ithe modefty p:^ Pofi^ 
taine^ with regard to* his fables^ in the fenfe 
©f M* FwUnelli's axprefl^on- - 

Scwtnetimes it proqeeds too, a?J[ Jjf v^ 4id, 
froofi ;i want of light and difcerpmeot> M^ihich 
isDak^ » pccfijo judge HI of .IxuajTelf, ■juil a; 
lie may judge ill of others ; and in t^x:afe 
it is g 4^e<$ of merit,^ rather than ^; accesT^. 
fioatoiti an iqfiperf?dion in, the /u^def;^ 
ftaading, rather t3^m a good .qi>^Uty..|ln the 
heart. However, we Jove thfe ^aft fort of 
£in]i{^|dty, which hinders perfons .^m. fee- 
ing theinfel ve$, if I may ^ be allowed ;the es?^ 
pteSloWy a good deal better than that which 
h^pf thein only from valuing tJ|ieipfeLves^ 
W0 ace fond of thgt part of their. yirtu^ 
which k ufeful to oiiffelves, rather ^han that 
which does honour to them. We loy^ the 
effe<3:s of ^i^irtues, ^d not the virtues iheau 
felves 5 whence it; follows, again, that w^ 
like in. others the b^e ^^ualities, bettfr thaa 
what are, in a fti:i<3: fenfe, the virtues. 
They do the owners lef$ honour, and at the 
/ame tipie are more vigorous, and more cer* 
ta^ in their eifeds, which is the niain thing 
we consider. Thus our felf-love is always 
in inpcie iafety with thofe that are fixnfple, 
-than Wfith thofe that are only modeft/ There 
is al way s^ danger, teft the latter, as they know 
,their Own fnperiority, Hiould cook i{i tioae 

to 
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to make us feci it. If they do not, yet they 
lay us under a fort of obligation ; and ob- 
ligations are things that nobody is fond of. 

IV. 

The fe(X)nd fort of felfe modefty, the 
tnoft common, and the mod known, is that 
odious vice, to which cuflom has, in fadt, 
given the name of falfe modefty. Perhaps 
it might be better called, pretended nibdefty, 
However, let us confider the efFcfts of it. 
We never commend a perfon with a good 
will, but where we caa^x)mmend his mo* 
defty : and if it is true of efteemi, that it 
has its fource in the heart, as well as the un- 
derftanding, it is ftill rtiore true of praife. 
When pride happens to accompany uncom- 
mon talents, and great qualities of mind, it 
does not always prevent efteem, tho* it com- 
monly leffens it, by the ill will' it begets 
towards the perfon that is the obje<ft of it ; 
but it almoft always prevents praife. We 
may therefore efteem, but we fearce ever 

})raife, thofe whom we do not love ; and we 
ove none but the modeft. This is what an 
acquaintance with the human heart, and an 
experience of the world, teach us : and upon 
this the proud man builds the whole fy- 
ilcm of his conduA. He endeavours to 
make you believe, that he is fimple, tho' 
he knows he is not fo ; or, at leaft, that he 
is modeft, in order that you may be the 
more ready to4)elicve, apd to fay^ that he 

is 
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is valiant, generous, witty, all which, per- 
haps, h^is : and to obtain the praife that 
is really his due, he iets out with ufurping 
that which he has the, leaft prete;ifioa tp. , 

v. 

Laftly, the third fort of falfe modefty, 
which, neverthelefs, has.a good deal that is 
very commendable in it, like the fecond, con- 
ceals a fecret pride 3 and it is for that rea- 
fon I call it falfe in one fenfe : but,, then, 
it is a pride which the perfon who has it 
combats and difclaims. It is a pride kept 
under, tho* not deftroy'd 5 a pride forced, 
if I may fay fo, to filence, and chained 
down to the bottom of the heart, as a fu- 
rious monfter, that would ravage every thing, 
if it was let loofe ; yet flill it fubfifls, and 
is making inceflant efforts to gain its liberty. 
The refiibuice which defeat^ thefe endea- 
vours is a fort of continual vidory, refem- 
bling (a poet might fay) that of Jupiter 
over the l^itans^ They are not yet quite 
extinguifhed by the thunderbolts : they lie 
groaning at the bottom of the abyfs, under 
the weight of accumulated mountains, which 
flill heave lyith the violence of their throes. 
But a mighty hand Aill keeps them down, 
and prefles them upon the monfters with a 
weignt proportionable to the efforts which 
they make for their inlargement. 
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o r T H E 

NECESSITY 

Of followiiig one's 

GENIUS. 

:?^^^HERE are authors that *e« 

^ ' S born with a good ftiare of parti 
% and genius, wtw^ for want of 
' _^ % having' fcdlowed their geransi, or, 
at lea^, con Bned thaofeives to it^ 
have failed of that ceputacion, to which they 
had fair pretenlions. The occafion of their 
contempt is fometimes the love of change, 
and the diAafte of too uniform an ap^ica^ 
tion } but moll commonly the ambitioa of 
fucceeding in more than one kind of writing, 
and by. that of adding new luftre to thor 
reputation. But would it not be better to 
acquire fome reputation in the loweA kind 
of literature, than to be defjnfed, oc bat 
indiiferently thought of, in a kind more noble 
and difficult ^ It is well known what Ca/ar 
faid, That he chofe-to be the chief man is 
a village, rather than the fecond in Rome. 

II. There 
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.:■•.'•'■ ■••. II. ■ ^ - 
; yk^% are writers^ who,: togtthcr with 
great fkill in the languages, are ixmilers of a 
talent for tranflatingV /for, I own, this ta- 
)ofi!; is fometBdiag above the moil perfe<ft 
lqu>wledge c^ i^e! languages. Buit, this wkik^ 
liiey are but little cap^le of tbbkin^ them«- 
iblvies, ,aod upon their own proper bottoms 
i^md yet they afpire to be or^^ab. They 
0re above tranflating« They muft produce 
c£.t;heir own. And what do they produce^ , 
but works ccid .and lifelefe, /feiU of trivial 
and falfe thoughts, fuch as have nothing va^ 
luabkt in them but die ftyle ? So they are 
loft in, the croud of n^iddling authors, with 
all that would have qualified, tbeal to fhiiie 
in the rank of tranflators. 

For inftance, M, Duioi^y of the French 
academy, has prefixed to his beautiful tranf- 
Jation of St.. Jiujiifi^ fermons^ a preface^ ia 
feality, wcU written, but very ill thought, 
as M, Arnauld ha,s clearly ' fhewn, in the 
judicious criticifm he has publifhed upon it. 

"Befides the great facility of fuccccding, 
\vhe& a petfon proportions his del^^ 
an4 labours to his abilities, there is yet an* 
ptheir advantage m this conduiSt- ; and that is, 
that .we commonly run only the hazard of 
reo^aining unknown in cafe of ill fuccefs. 
^ jBUt there are. fmne fubjeCfes which we can- 
oot by any means toach with fafcty. There 
9Xt Jopae kinds of writing m which {xrfon^ 
9aftnot publifh without exciting the curioiity 

of 
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of great numbers ; and <:onfeque^tly without 
expoiing themfelves to contdrnpt^ if they do 
not fuccecd. 

IIL 

It is the perfedion^ and not the flifiiculty^ 
of jour works, which will make ((hem va« 
lued^ and fought after. You have Mfrit welt 
in a kind that is ufeful and agreeablcL From 
that time you commence a good author in 
the eye of the public. You are known, and, 
if your works are of the firft merit in their 
kind, you are reckon'd among the great 
writers. 

It is true, there are a fort of men, whom 
we may cdl the appraifirs of wits, who 
will think and fay, perhaps, that what you 
have writ does not at bottom argue a firft- 
rate genius ; that a middling performance in 
fome certain kinds often requires better parts, 
than the beft performance in another kind 
more eafy, and more common. All this may 
be true : but the public, with whom your 
concern is, and from whom you expedt youV 
f ecompence^ does not enter into thefe nice- 
ties. You have given it good things equal 
or fuperior to thofe of your rivals. This is 
fufficient for it. Your place is appointed 
you among the great men, or at leaft among 
the confiderable ones. This laft name is 
fjqually given to all thofe who have excelled 
in any art or fcicnce whatfoevcr, altho' thefe 
arts and iciences, and the different parts %f 

any 
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any particular art or fcience, are hot all of 
equal dignity. 

IV. 

^ When we reckon up the great poets of 
antiquity, we reckon Anacreon as well as 
Horner^ Catullus as well as Virgil^ Martial 

^as well as Lucan. The goodnefs of the 
works is thought a balance for their want 
of number, and their want of length. 

M. Bruyere is one of our 'firft authors in 
profc. M. Boileau is one of our firft poets, 
and, perhaps, our very firft verfifier. Yet 
the charadters of the firft, and the pcietf y of 
the fecdnd, make but a moderate volume. 
La Fontaine^ and M. Flich.iere^ would not 
be lefs immorfali tho' the one had' compofed 
only his 'fables, and the othfer his funeral 
orations. - • ' 

There was, probably, a great difference 
between Tulfyj -Horace^ •^^'^/> compared 
each with each : but this is not the point in 
queftion, when we are adjufting the prece- 
dence of authors. Their works are equally 
ggod in their kind. This is the thing we 
take notice of, and almoft the only thing 
we confider. Aflc a man of learning, which 

' of thefe he thinks beft of, and he will an- 

' fwer you according as he looks upon either 
of them to be more or lefspcrfeft in their 

'kind, and pot according to the degree of 
genius which was required to bring them to 
the pcrfedlion they are in. This laft is a 
point that never- enters inta his thoughts : 

I ho 
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he will pot think your queftion is to be 
underilood in this fenfe, unlefs you explain 
yourfclf precifcly to this purpofe. 

I have been faying^ that we judge of the 
merit of an author rather from the degree 
of perfection there is in his work; compared 
with thofe of the fame kind, than from the 
degree of genius it fuppofes in him. Ex- 
perience vouches the fad ; and, indeed, it 
ought to be fo, while men are what they 
are. The merit of works, which is the 
point in queftion, confiiling in the pleafurc 
they give us, the author of thole which 
pleafe us rooft ought to be looked upon the 
author of the greateft merit, and toe moil 
valuable writer. But you will not pleafe, 
efpeci^Uy in the higher kinds of writing, if 
you come much behind thofe who excel in 
them, whatever genius it may require to 
bring you where you are arrived. There is 
no room for the merely good, and ftill lefs 
for the indifferent, in works of entertainment , 
where there is nothing good but the heft. 

This maxim, as I have been infinuating, 
is fliil more true in regard to the fuperior 
kinds of writing, the wcxks of greater length, 
and greater difficulty, than in regard to thofe 
wfaioi are of a lefs compa&, and which we 
locjc upon almofl as trifles, Mediocrky is 
more infupportable in a tragedy than in an 
epigram*, 

V. 

A (ragedy, and zUsaiX cmondj q£ otm ad> 

arp 
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ore brought upon the ftage at the fame time. 
The comedy fucceeds, and does a good deal 
of hcniour to the author. The tragedy is 
damned, and does no honour to die poet, 
bat with a man of judgment here^and-there 
in tlie pk. Every body elfe is fick of it, 
and defpifes it of cour fe. Afk diem which 
of the two pieces they would rather have 
been authors of ; they will not believe you 
are in earneft. But you ftand to it, and, 
perha^, force them to perceive, that the 
tragedy, altho'it deferved the &te it met 
with, has, neverthelefs, great beauties in it ; 
that this kind of writing is of infinite difH^ 
culty ; diat there muft be genius to fucceed 
in it ever fb indifferently, tSc. They will 
own all this, perhaps.: they will do the au- 
dior this juftice. But what does he get all 
the while by thb confeilion, extorted, as it 
were, by force, from tired fpedators ? The 
company flocks the next night to &e the 
comedy \ every hoar brings it new apdaufes. 
It wfU be brou^t upon the ftage as long as 
4here is one ; whereas the tragedy muft ap- 
pear no move, for want of an audience. In * 
a month's dme, it /haH not be talked <^ : 
in a year, you Aiall fcarce know there was 
fach a thing, nor &aU there furvive enough 
of the memory of it, to fumiih an epigram 
ii^on the autfacTr It is eafy now to fee da^ 
f eafon of die different fivccefs of ^efe two 
pieces* Theone^ as having more difficulty, 
iiftppo(e$ more geraus ; or, at kaft, a fart of 

I 2 talpnts 
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talents that is more fcarce in him who com- 
pofed it ; the other is more perfedt in its 
.kind. I have a higher opinion of the author 
of the firft, but the fecond is better in him- 
felf, and for that reafon is, in reality, more 
valuable. I had rather be capable of having 
.written the tragedy ; but I would rather, in 
fad:, have written the comedy. 

. . VI. ^ ' \ 

As for thofe who are moved by the det- 
.iire of more than one fort of glory, to pais 
;fr6ni one kind of writing to another, they 
are not only liable to fall fhort.of:the repu- 
tation they are in queft of, by going out of 
iheir fphere, but alfo to tarnifli that which 
they have already acquired. • 

It is impoflible, fays the multitude. It , is 
very difficult, and very rare, fay the men of 
judgment, for the fame perfon to fucceed in 
ieveral kinds. Thus, the more you have 
been admired, and the better you have fuc- 
^ceeded in one kind, the lefs are mankind 
difpofed to admire you in another, and to 
believe, that you are able to fucceed in it. 
By this means, your paft glory is turned to 
your difadvantage. I allow you, this is but 
a prejudice, and you will ftill be the more 
admired, if you fljould, in reality, (hew 
yourfelf to be mafter of the new talent you 
pretend to ; but, perhaps, this very preju- 
dice itfelf fhall have effedt enough to hinder 
the public from perceiving, that you have it, 

or. 
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or, at leaft, from perceiving it in its full 
extent. The cffedls of prejudice are afto- 
hifhing in perfons of the beft underftandings* 
I do not mean, however, that thefe will 
riot do you juftice : but you muft not expedt 
it immediately from a great number of them; 
The force of prejudice (hall prevail fo far as 
to blind them upon the merit of your new 
work. Altho' good, they will take it to be: 
bad, and maintain it as fuch upon the 
ftrength of this reafoning : It cannot be j 
therefore it is not. 

yii. 

Befides, there is in your conduft an air 
of prefumption, which difpleafes the public,, 
which prejudices it againft you, and makes 
it dcfire your fall, even againft their own ' 
intereft. 

We are often tired with admiring the. 
fame things : this is mere diftafte. We; 
are ftill fooncr tired with admiring the fame 
perfon : and this is ill-nature. 

Very well, you will fay ; in attempting 
to pleafe the public in a new way, I have 
nothing to fear but its ill-nature ; whereas, 
by keeping on in the old one, I expofe my- 
ielf to its difguft and ill- nature both to- 
gether. , : , 

It is true ; but then take this along with 
you, that when you exad: frbna the public 
a new kind of admiration, you excite its ill- 
nature in a very different manner from what 
you do, when you demand only the conti.^ 

I 3 nuance 
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nuance' of an admiration it was^ if I may 
fay fo, in the way of giving you before* 
Then, you will fay, one mud not write 
at alL 

Perhaps this mi^t be the beft v^ay, after 
a certain time, and when you have gotten a 
certain degree of reputation, unlefs a perfon 
was fure of furpaffing himfelf ; for if your 
new work be no more than equal to thofe 
you have already publifhed, it will add but 
little to your fame ; and if it is inferior, it 
will diminifh it confiderably. The fpeech 
that is fo commonly- addreffed to the fons 
of Mars and Apollo^ Gk>, repofe yourfelves 
under the (hade of your laurels, is not fo 
much a compliment paid to their glory, and 
'an invitation to them to enjoy it, as a piece of 
advice you give them to preferve it. It is 
as if we faid to thern^ Go, reft yourfelves : 
jou have leave : you have acquired a fair 
title to repofe, and it is for the intereft of 
your glory, that you takeit We intreat it 
pi you, in regard to your long labours^ Let 
prudence alfo perfuade you to it. £k> not 
expofe to new dangers and i^tigues, a heajdi 
and a life, that we hold ib dear ; nor hassard 
upon an uncertain event, a reputation which 
ought to be fo precious to us. 

This, hideed, is not fo ftfidtiy a part of 
my ful^e^; but I am naturally brought 
^ck to it, with this refle^on. At a time 
when it would be Mtk to ^ve over write- 
iog i)iti»ly^ is it prodeiit to begin to write 
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in a new kind ? When it is uncertain whe- 
ther we have flrength enough left to go on 
in our old way with fuccefs^ is it probable, 
that we have enough to fucceed in a new 
one, that we have never tried before ? But, 
at what time is it^ for the mod part, that 
authors are tempted to pafs from one kind 
jof writing to another ? Is it not when they 
are tired with going fo long in the fame 
track, which fuppofes that they have been 
fon^e time in it, and, coniequently, are paft 
that bloom of age in which the faculties are 
in their full ftrength and vigour. They 
have already arrived at that more advanced 
age, in which the gains they have made in 
point of judgment, but ill fupply the loiTes 
they have fuifered in their invagination* 
How then fhould they fucceed, efpecially 
if, as it frequently happens, they pafs from 
ja more eafy kind of writing tp a mpre di£p 
£cult one \ 

ym. 

It is true, one might n^une fome authors, 
that, after feeming to be exhauded in one 
kind, have appeared again to renew then^ 
ielves, as it were, in another. There ai* 
fome, that have afforded an inilance of this 
more than once, and h^ve left us in doubt 
which was their principal talent. Horace 
has written both familiar and fublime poetry^ 
Virgii has given us the nioft charming pa«* 
ftoms, aifd the nioft noble hercucs. And t9 
£Wx» to the modaDs^ the late M. de^ia 

I 4 Motte^ 
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Mottej in the opinion of the mpft fevere of 
his critics, has left us excellent perform-, 
ances in feveral kinds ; and he has been 
blamed, not fo much for having written in 
too many kinds, as for having written too 
much in each. There are, however, beau- 
ties in his leafl produd:ions. But tho' fomc 
of them had lels fpirit in them than they 
have ; yet this would not be a fufficient rea- 
fon to difpute the variety of his genius. The 
evidence which we have to this point, from 
that part of his work which is excellent, 
cannot be deflroyed by that which is indif- 
ferent, or even that which is bad in them. 
And without allowing this to pafs for a 
rule, where would the great Corneille be ? 
Where would all authors be ? Are there any 
that have not produced fomc indifferent 
things, nay, bad ones, in the kind for which 
they have the moft unqueftionable genius ? 

The French academy hath at length found 
a continuer of its hiftory, a fucceflbr of M. 
Pelijfon^ in one of our beft tranflators. ' 

The hiflorian of Charles the Xllth is the 
fame man to whom we owe the glory of hav-' 
ingin our own tongue an epic poem, which 
will bear a fecond reading with pleafure. 

/h/i.de Fontenelle But I have faid every 

thing, when I have named him. His name 
calls up the idea of an univerfal genius. 
' Thefe are fome unexceptionable inflances, 
befides others I might have mentioned. They 
are, however, but an incpnfidqrable nuni^ 

ber. 
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ber, in comparifon of thofe on the other 
fide. They are no more than exceptions to 
the general rule, that talents of one fort ex- 
clude thofe of another, and that thegreateft 
geniufes are the moft limited. But it is fel- 
dom that a perfon can, without pride, be- 
lieve himfelf an exception • or, that he can, 
without imprudence, depart from a condudl 
authorized by the practice of the greateft 
men, and ftill better juftified by the fall of 
thofe who have not obferv'd it. 

IX. 

. But there are yet other inconveniencies 1 
have to put before the eyes of the writers I 
have in view, in thefe refleftions. ' Suppofe 
me, therefore, talking to one of them. Con- 
fider, I (hould fay, confider, I intreat you, 
before you enter upon a new fort of write- 
ing, that you -will make yourfelf enemies 
of all, thofe to whom you become a rival. 

It is but too well known how far the 
fpite of a rival, that has been mortified, may 
go ; and if the reputation of an author that 
is attacked, does not always fuffer by the 
fury of his rivals, at leaft, the peace and 
tranquillity of his mind does. A man of a good 
heart has no confolation to his vanity, from 
the hatred that he incurs; and I know no- 
thing that carries greater difcouragenient to 
the profeflion of an author, thaii this hatred 
of rivalflbip, the moft' unreafonable of all 
hatred^ and yet the ftrongeft. 

Thefe 
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Thefc new encmibs you have acquired, 
before you were entered into their line, were 
very unwilling to conunend your perform** 
ances in another kind. They had no inter- 
eft in finding fault ; perhaps they had fome 
in comnntending you. But' the very day 
that you pretend to divide their honour with 
them, it will not fatisfy their vengeance to 
oppofe with all their might the iuccefs of 
your laft works. They will retract the 
praifes they beftowed upon your former 
labours ; they will revive the criticifms that 
were made upon them heretofore : they will 
league themfelves with your antient rivals, 
to pull them to pieces without mercy. 

Let it be faid, if you pleafe, that there 
is glory for all ; but this muft not be taken 
too literally. There is no fharipg the glory 
of others, without leiTcning it a little. Cor- 
neille is a veiy great writer, but he would 
have been ftill greater without Racine^ the 
only perfon that ftands in competition with 
him. The jealoufy of authors too, efped* 
ally thofe in the poetical way, is always 
"greater than there is occafion for in this 
cafe $ thou^, to fpeak the troth, they are 
not fo much guilty of blindnefs, as th^ are 
of meannefs and injuftice. Corneille faw, 
and he could not help feeing, that Racine*^ 
reputation roie fomewhat iSbove his own $ 
but he could not have been offended at it, 
without being icandaloufly unreafonable. 
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But noW) if y6u Succeed in fpite of all 
thefe di^icttlties (I am flill fpeaking to my 
author) this will be but a trifle for you to 
fiiffen The appkufes of the public will 
drown the noife of the critics. Their cla- 
mours will be but as ^lother kind of apu. 
plaufe» The fiercer they are, the more 
they betray the chagrin they proceed from, 
and, by confequence, the excellence of the 
work they attack. The worA of it is, that 
all this I have been telling you, will happen^ 
even if you (bould not fucceed. The at** 
tempt will be puniihed as feverely as fiic* 
cefs : only, then, the matter will be a good 
deal fairer fubjei^ for your critics ; for fuch 
you will have, were it only on account of 
your reputation. And the public will be on 
their fide againft you. The acknowledgment 
which they owe you for their inilru£hon or 
entertainment, which your firfl: works have 
given them, will not hinder them from laugh* 
ing now at your expence. Scarcely will 
there be found a few good-natur'd people to 
iay. That a perfon of your merit ought to 
|m treated with.more decency and refped:* 

XI. 
I have iaid, that your envious £)lks and 
critics would go back as high as the works 
^ which you made your entry into the 
commonwalth of letter. But the public 
^ £>rward enough of itfelf^ to abate the 

efteem 
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efteem it had for you on that account, fincc 
you have given it occafion to low^er its pcr- 
fonal opinion of you. This is unreafonablc, 
I will allow you. Your firft works are al- 
ways what they were: your laft have made 
no alteration in them. But they have alter'd 
the difpofition of the public towards you ; 
and their opinion of writings depends,- in a 
great meafure, upon the inclination they 
bear toward the authors. Now you have 
funk their opinion of yourfelf, by publifhing 
at this time a forry performance. They 
knew well enough before, in general, that 
your genius was not univerfal ; but, properly 
ipeaking, they did not reflect upon it. 
They confidered you only on that fide 
which you had fhewn tb them, and did 
not concern themfelves, whether, upon turn* 
ing another, yoii would appear the fame or 
not. In a word, the efteem they had for 
you was pure, without mixture, and in fome 
fort indefinite ; but now it is limited and 
mixed with contempt. You have made pro- 
pofals of y/hat you could not perform 5 you 
have made them fenfible of your proper 
bounds. They, know perfeftly, that you 
have not this or that particular talent ; and, 
what is worfe, that you thought you had it. 
Nay, perhaps they know, that you think 
fo ftill ; that you rebel againft their autho- 
rity; that you are ready to re-enter the' lifts 
from whence they have excluded you : but 
this, now, would be the.higheft pitch of 

dif- 
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difgrace ; becaufe it could proceed from 
nothing but the moft deteilable pride, or the 
moft - pitiable bliridnefs/ 

* ij , 

XIL 

That which helps chiefly to keep you in 
the delufion you are under, is, that, perhaps, 
there are great beauties in your work ; beau- 
tie^ ojF^ kind in which you have :at. other 
tm*es^- fucceeded; -But bead ties mifplaced 
ceafe to be beauties, and become faults. Art 
has J no principle more conftant, hett€r fup- 
ported by experienqe^ and of whifch we c^ii 
giy€ better reafons. That whichf pleafes uS 
in an epic poeni^ difpleafes, and .ougHt to 
idifpleafc, in a tragedy. What, Therefore, 
x:an you .expe<3: in^:V^prk, which not only 
wants the eifenjtial qualities in fuch a per- 
formance, but is alfo faulty, by means of the 
iineft. parts in it ? What would you have 
dne fay of > it, but that it is bad ? A^^> ^^^ 
jyonjrfelf , can one carry one's indulgence far- 
ther, than to look upon you as a perfon of 
more^ wit and genius, than judgment and 
tafle ? *And, after all,- it does not become 
you to be out of humour with the public, 
which will fometimes, in fpite of any body, 
beu to() fevere and ill-natured in iits judg- 
ments. 
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PREPOSSESSION. 

I £ may diftingui^ Ibur {brts of 
I perfons upon ihe fut^'eft of pre- 
I pofielHon. The <Mie are fcarcc 
I ever prepo^fiod but in the right ^ 
and yet dietr prepofleflionj wcU 
founded as it is, never deternunes their judg- 
ments. Tiwfe are the good }udga, and the 
iew. 

The others are almoU always prepoflcl^ 
in the wrong. They jtidge always acco^ 
ing to their prep^^^on, be k well or M 
founded ; and by ^us meane, they Jisuxe 
ever laH to make wrong jodgmenm Hiis k 
the cafe with the many. 

Between thefe two forts of perfon& are 
tbofe, who, like the firft, fcarcc ever pre- 
pof&fledbot in the rfght, and, Uke the fecond, 
judging always in confequence of that pnt- 
pol^ifion, do make alfo frequent wrong 
judgments ; for a prepolleffion may be well 
gronnded, and neverthelefs be found M(c. 
&idi are, for example, the prepollcliions 
grounded 
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grounded upon general rules. They are true 
in ordimry cafes^ falfe in fome particular 
ones, that are an exception to tm general 
rule, and, by confequence, equally well 
founded in both one and the other ; for it is 
reafonable to build upon general ruks^ fo 
long as we keep within the bounds of a mere 
prefumption only: but as the exceptions 
from general rules are frequently very nu- 
merous ; the judgments made in conic^ 
quence of prefumptions, which lutve no 
other foundation but theic rules, arc often 
fklfe, 

Lailly, we may obferve a fourth fort of 
perfons, upcm the fubjedl: of prepofieffion ; 
and thefe are thole, who, being eaiily pre- 
poflejQ^d, and of confequence often widi a 
wrong opinion, do as eaiily corred their pre- 
poflemons, as they at firft took them up, 

11. 

It is faid, Weak minds are commonly 
q)inionative. This is trae in one ienic. 
There is a particular weaknds of mind, 
which occaiions opinionativenefs ; but tfaene 
is another kind ot weaknefs, aiid^ pesh^, 
a more common one, which produces in- 
conilancy of opinions, and is the occafioo, 
that perfons never adhere firmly to any 
one. They quit the true for the £ilie, and 
the ialfe for the true, indifFerendy. They 
had taken up an opinion without reaim. 
They lay it down in the £une manner. 

We 
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We fome times change our opinion, becaufc 
the reafons upon which we firft cmbraiced it, 
are effaced in our minds.- Error would not 
be able to fupport itfelf in their prefence ; 
but it eafily prevails over a mind it finds, in 
a manner; unarmed. 

The generality of men are but ill-quali- 
fied to diftinguiih good Arguments from bad 
ones. There needs but little art to impofe 
upon them. They are put off with words 
and grofs fbpHiflry. But even among men of 
a juft underftanding, there are feveral, upon 
whom good arguments make a very tranf- 
ient impreffion. You have always to begin 
;anew with them. They have no faculty, 
M. Nicole fays, of hdding the truth when 
-they hav^ once got it. Hehce that faying, 
That the populace are always of the opinion 
of him who fpeaks lail to them. 

They deliver themfelves up to the wind 
of human opinions, ^hey are carried about 
with every wind of doSirine^ fays the fcri- 
pture, fpcaking of thefe men fo unfittled 
4n their opinions. The force and juflnefs of 
this erpreffibn has introduced it into fami- 
liar language. Thus we fay of a perfon re- 
markable for his levity, He is a weather- 
cock, that turns with every wind. The 
comparifon is perfeftly jufl. It is pity it is 
not more noble j but the meaner it is, the 
better it ffcrves to fhew us the defpicable na- 
. ture of this weaknefs. 

IIL We 
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III. 

We judge by prcpoflejSion two ways j 
5vith and without examination. Sometimes . 
we will not take the pains to examine at 
all : fometimes we believe we have got evi- 
dence fufficient to difpenle with it 5 arid the 
judgment almoft immediately follows our 
prepofleffion. At firft, this is frequently 
but very faint ; but in fome minds its pro- 
grefs is very fwift, afad it becomes in an 
inilant a judgment in all its forms, and above 
fubmitting to an examination, and fo fixed 
and determined, that no examination what- 
ever could alter it. But, what, now, in fail, 
is the cafe with the man of prejudice, that 
does adlually examine ? How come perfons, 
even of fenie and candour, to make fo many 
falfe judgments, judgments palpably and no- 
torioufly falfe, after fpending a great deal 
of time and pains in examination ? 

Blinded and enlightened at the fame time 
by their prejudice, they fee all the reafons 
that favour it. They fee thefe in their full 
force, but they jfee none elfe. You fufpeft 
diem of ignorance or dillimulation, and they 
are only under the power of prejudice. In 
this ftate, all the principles of good fenfe 
and equity vanilh from the mind. They 
condemn the innocent, and acquit the 
guilty. 

But what now is the fource of the greateft 
part of our prejudices ? If it was only the 
weaknefs of the human mind, and the im- 

K per- 
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perfedlion of our knowledge, there would 
be as much got as loil, in having persons 
iubjedt to prejudice for our judges in any 
cafe. They might judge as well right, as 
wrong i as well for us, as againft us ; as well 
in favour of truth, as of fallhood. But 
the fource of prejudice is as much in the 
heart as in the undcrftanding. Hence it 
comes to pafs, that wc not only take up 
more prejudices againft men, than for them ; 
ourfelves againft others, and others againft 
us (in which, perhaps, there may be no^ 
thing but what is right) -, but alfo, that we 
have fuch an inclination to form, and to re- 
ceive, thefe prejudices, that wc entertain 
them with fuch pleafure, and take ftill mor@ 
in communicating them. And it is by diis 
means, that a prejudice, unjuftly conceive^ 
at firft, becomes often the caufc of an infi^ 
nite many judgments equally fa}fe and jnji^T 
riQus. 
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OF 

P R i DE, and its Effeds. 

HERE are two forts of pride. 
The one is a pride fimple, true, 
and natural, which fliews itfelf 
without difguife, and takes the 
fliorteft way to its end, A per- 
fon thinks well of himfelf, and he fpeaks of 
himfelf as he thinks. He declares, without 
ceremony, that he has wit and genius 5 and 
be fays fo, not fo much, becaufe he would 
have others believe it, as becaufe he believes 
it himfelf. 

The other fort of pride is a pride that 
covers itfelf with falfliood, lying, and difli- 
mulation ^ but is not always able. by thefe 
means to prevent a difcovery of its weak- 
nefs J a pride which makes us earneftly de- 
fire the efteem of others, and, in confe- 
quence of this, to take all poflible meafures 
for appearing to them different from what we 
are 3 being inwardly convinced, notwich- 
ftanding all the deceits of our felf-love, that 
we have no way to efcape their contempt, 
but by impofing upon them. 

K 2 This 
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This fort of pride, if it comes to be dif- 
tovered, is. extremely odious. We bear, with 
the firft fort, and give it a kind of allow- 
ance, where it has any foundation ; and if 
it has none at all, it is only ridiculous. It 
is a kind of enthufiafm we pity, a folly wc 
laugh at, and which we take delight fome- 
timetimes in flattering, for the fake of the 
pleafant fcenes it entertains us with. I have 
known of this proud kind of madmen, 
downright Don ^ixots in their way, and 
that you could defpife without hating. But 
thofe who manage their pride by diflimula- 
tion^ are equally hated and defpifed when 
they are known, which they generally are 
very foon, becaufe all men are proud more 
or lefs. There are fome vices a perfon dif- 
covers fo much the more eafily in others, as 
he is at the greater diflance from them him« 
felf ; but this is not the cafe with pride. 
The more one has of it one's felf, the fooner 
one perceives it in others. Pride is the 
grcateft and moft fubtle enemy that pride 
has. 

We muft not confound the (imple and 
natural kind of pride, I have been fpeaking 
of, with that groffer fort which (hocks and 
offends us with its infolence : though the 
groffeO: kind of pride is a good deal lefs 
odious than thi§ tefined fort, this pride of 
diflimulation ; which, indeed, obfervesfomc 
decencies to our face, but infufes fuch a 
falfhood into all a perfon's words and adtions^ 

r • • • 
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as (hocks us beyond meafure when we come 
to difcover it. 

The proud perfon, of the charafter I have 
in view, always attentive to perfuade others 
of that merit in him which he is confcious 
he wants, has no concern about fpeaking 
and adting naturally. If you talk with him 
upon any point, or afk his opinion upon any 
new book, you muft not expeft, that you 
will get out of him what his own real 
thoughts are upon the matter, or that he 
will anjfwer you according to his natural 
fentiments. He is afraid to deliver himfe^ 
fo freely as this, but cenfures or condemns 
juft as cenfure or commendation will do hinx 
credit. He has no pofitive opinion upon any 
thing, and does not fpeak fo much for the 
fake of faying what he thinks, as to make yoa 
believe he thinks well. In a word, he would 
fain give you an advantageous opinion of 
himfelf. This is the rule by which he goes ; 
and, in order to follow it, he will talk dif- 
ferently upon different occafions. 

His common method is to produce the 
reafons, pro and con. upon a queftion ; not 
fo much for the fake of oppofing the one^ 
and confirming the other, as to let you fee, 
that he knoWs both. 

He provides himfelf of general principles. 
'Thefe he delivers'gravely, without ever corne- 
ring to an application, which he fuppofes it eafy 
enough to do, but knows well enough it would 
iiot be fo eafy to extricate himfelf. And 

K 3 if. 



if, at length, you briflg him to explain him- 
felf more precifely, and to efpoufe fome 
; particular opinion ^ be it ever fo falfe in his 
own judgment^ he will maintain it, but 
almoft always in generals. 

Sometimes he fliall give up a point to you, 
but with intimatipns, th^t it is a condefcen- 
fion of his poli^enefs ; that he has unan- 
fwerable arguments he could proflijcc, but 
that it would take yp too much of bis tim^ 
and lead him into points fhat might be 
fomewhat too abftradt, and would require 
an attention of which all thp world is not 
capable. 

He has alfo general forms of cenfure anjd 
commendation, compofed wholly of ternG|S 
of art. He is particularly fond of fuch ^s 
4ifpenfe with the detail of proofe, and arc 
moft proper to make you fenfiblc of his fu- 
periority over the authors he pronounces upn 
on. For inftance, one of the moft common 
judgments he pafles upon works juft pub- 
lifhed is, that they have nothing new in 
them. I have a notion (fays a perfon of 
this turn) I have read all this before ^ tho', 
adds he, I cannot fay much of my reading, 
and lefs of my memory, and have always 
fpent moft of my time in thinking iof 
myfelf. 

. And yet, to gain the charadler of learning, 
4is well as parts, he will quote you fometim^ 
paffages as taken from the very firft originals^ 
or at leaft from works little known, and which 

are 
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are only ibr the ufc of the learned. When he 
Jtajks of the aoticnt oracles, he will not quote 
M. de Fontevflley but always Vandale^ tho' 
he has never ^eid hioi : but if it is a beauti- 
ixX t^KWght, a fine expreflion^ or ^n inge* 
luous arguaiept, that he has ^n opportunity 
cf introduqing, he never quotes for it at aU^ 
ibut ^ves it you as his own. 

He is acwftppipd never, to feem furpd^feij 
At jany thir^g ; . ^ lejt a thought you propo^ 
.to him be wer fo new and pncqnamon,' jf 
At appears ^qhini juft and folid^ he can 19^ 
.mediatdy reply, with the ipoft ea^ air^iir^* 
-ginable, I always thought as you do. 

But the perfons of thi§ character,, who 

Jbive really parts, and a cominand of worf:|f , 

jcan perform yiet igiore es^ti^rdpiary e3&- 

{i3<»ts in this w^y, ^d carry on their inip 

pofitipns with miu^h grcsit^r advantage Xp 

itl^eir own glpry. If they happen totnieetj 

..for inflance, with perfoi^ of more parts 

than knowledge, and fall iQto converfation 

with thecK upon foqie poidt they themfelvqs 

. have juft read fome good book upon, they 

.ihall immediately feize the opportunity to 

deliver themfelves in an fbridgment of it« 

You hear them with admiration, and applaud 

them to the ikies. But if they deferve fome 

.commendation for their ingenious manner 

;fif repeating what they have read, furely 

they are worthy the loweft contempt for 

.that extravagant vanity, which prompts 

. them to pafs fox the authors of it. 

K 4,. I re^-; 
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I recoiled:^ upon this occafioDy that i ha<l 
once a good deal of difficulty to undeceive a 
friend of mine, who fanfied he had been inr 
company with M. Fontenelle. A man of 

'parts, in a company he had been in, (and 
whofe name I have fmce learnt) had talked 

^a good while in a way my friend was won* 
dcrfuUy delighted with, upon the fubjeA of 
the pagan oracles. When tne company broke 

.'up, he came to me, and told me, he wiflied 
for me juft now at Madam de **♦*. If 
you had been there, fays he, you would 
have been ftill more entertained than I was. 
Then he gave me an account of the conver- 

^fation. Never had he met with a man of 

'fo much learning and eloquence at the famie 
time» With that, he intarged upon the 
obligations we were under to perfons whcr 

^ were fo communicative, of their knowledge ; 

'and in this light, added he, this perfon, I 
found, was willJhg we (hould confider what 
he had faid ; for, at the conclufion of his 
difcourfe, he told us, He had been giving 
us^ in half an hour, the fruits of feverd 

^years ftudy. At this word, I fufpe<£ted the 

-whole adventure ; but I took hq notice to 
my friend, only told him. That if he had 

'^any euriofity to be perfeftly acquainted with 
the fubjedt of the oracles^ I would lend him 

'a book equally folid and entertaining. UpcM 
his accepting my offer, I gave him the hiflo- 

' ry of the oracles, by M. de Fontenelle. Kfe 

read it eagerly, ^nd brought it me again the 

V next 
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next day. I heard yefterday, faid he, all 
that I have been reading ; but I am not at 
all furprifed. It was undoubtedly Mrde 
Fontenelle himfelf, that talked fo : to be 
fure, he knows his Own book by heart ; 
and, indeed^ he talked in the ftyle of a 
book« I know M. de FonteneUe^ replied I : 
he talks as well as he writes ; but ne does 
not go about repeating his own books in 
company. Befides, I do not believe he ever 
talked hsXi an hour together. You are cer- 
tainly miilaken : it cduld not be M. de Fori'- 
tenelle you faw yefterday at Madam de *♦♦*. 
How ! replied he, with fome warmth. Is a 
perfon who gave us an exad abridgment of 
the hiftory of oracles by M. de Fontepelle^ 
who recited quotations in it, which I per- 
feftly well remembered when I faw them again 
in the book, and who told us, moreover, 
that we had been hearing the fruits of feve- 
ral years ftudies, is not this M. de Fonte^ 
nelle ? No, faid I, it is not. I fufpedted it 
yefterday, and I am fure of it to-day ; but 
to convince you of it yburfelf, tell me — — 
So I afked him fome queftions, which, at 
laft, undeceived him ; but' he could not, 
for a long while, recover from his aftonifli- 
ment. Is it poiiible, cries he, that there 
can be a man of fo much aflurance as this 
pretended fcholar of mine ? What fcanda- 
lous behaviour, and, at the fame time, what 
great imprudence ! My friend was fo en- 
raged^ that^ I believe^ he would have dealt 
^ pretty 
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jp^ny plt^ly with bii?i, if he tiad faUw ia 
his way juft at t^t tjaip. Jfc wQuid no 
9];ore allp\y him to be a wian of jsurts. 

TJ^is; was unr?afoo*ble j bat, however, 
Ii9ti»^ wough. TOie injufticc of Wm wh© 
IfpQ^ld ufurp a pr^ife ^hJoh is i?0i his due, 
pft^n pt4^ u^ upon \yithrholding that praiCe 
ifrqiTi:him> which he has the mofl: r^htfoi 
plaint to upon other accounts. Aad in this, 
yrf fed how difierept kinds of injiiilice ap* 
pUBifh^d oge by the other. Thus pride rifes 
up agf^Inft pride { for it tnuA he owned, 
.that there always enters a little of this .prin- 
dple into the indignation that it r^es.in us.j 
and that the pleafpre we take in humbling 
the proud, is vety much in proportion, as we 
are proud ourfelves. I do not by this intend 
to accufe my friend of pride. He had, un- 
doubtedly, in the ufagc I have been men- 
tioning, enou^ to provoke a pcrfon of the 
greateft modeAy and humility in the world. 
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GOOD HUMOUR, 

Good fliarc of reafon, with a pro- 
per ftock of good humour, makes 
an accpmplim'd charader for fo- 
dety. 

The firft of thefe qualities 
would not be fufBcient without the fecond s 
not only, becaufe it is good humour that dif- 
fuies through the commerce of life fome of 
the greateft charms of it, but, moreover^ 
becaufe it is that which fccurcs us the con- 
ilant ufe of our reafon. It is by virtue of 
good humour, that he who is endued with 
it, is exempt from thofe movements of paf- 
fion, thofe fallies of humour, which often 
make the man of the moil reafon aft like 
one that has none. Jt is this whiqh pre- 
ferves in a perfon that cool blood, tH»t tran- 
quillity of foul, which, permitting him to 
ICC things as they are, or regulating the im- 

{)reffions thjcy too naturally make upon u«^ 
ets him always ix\, a condition of hearing the 

diSates 
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didtates of reaj^n upon every occafion^ and 
of cx>nforming faknfelf to them. 

Good humour aflifts us no lefs in bring* 
ing others under tl;ie conduQ: of reafon, by 
the manner in which it has the art of re- 
commending it to them. It is the fove- 
reign power of perfuafion, the grand flrength 
and noblefl: ornament of truth. 

Good humour is almoft always a natural 
quality, and the efFe^ft of * temperament :^ 
yet fometimes too it is a virtue^ and the 
fruit of our endeavours. It may be acquired, 
at leaf):, to a certain pitch ; but whatever it 
coils, it can never be bought too dear.^ The 
advantages that attend it are a prize that will 
amply rpcompenfe the utmofl pains we can 
take to attain it. Tho' one fhould not be 
able entirely to fubdue, yet there is always 
an advantage in overcoming one's fdf. Every 
viftory brings its reward with it ; and when 
our paffion is once abated, and we confider 
whiuier it might have brought . us, it is a 
very pleaiing fatisfadtion to us to think, that it 
hurried us into nothing contrary to reafon. 

II. 

There are good temper, and a complat- 
fance, which are no other than weaknefs^ 
l>a(hfulnefs, and cowardice ; a want of pre- 
fence before thofe who impofe upon us, and 
a dejedion of heart before thofe whom we 
fear. We are obliged to ufe management 
with fomc perfons who would not manage 

them- 
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thcmftlves, if we were to drop one word 
that difpleafed them. It is dangerous to 
provoke thofe who prefently fly out upon 
the leaft thing that thwarts their inclinations. 
There are perfons now, that always yield 
upon fuch occafions ; that keep an humble 
and refpcftf ul filence, and oppofe nothing to 
the moil unjufl: pafTion but tears and intrea^ 
ties. Their refentment does not dare to £hew 
itfelf even in the leaft emotion. And all this 
is done naturally, in a manner, without ef- 
forts. What temper, you fay, what admi- 
rable patience ! But you are quite miftaken ; 
and if you would undeceive yourfelf about 
this pretended meeknefs, put it to fome other 
trials, where it may run no hazard by dif- 
covering itfelf. Do you yourfelf, whom this 
perfon does not ftand in fear of, and may 
contradid: without danger 5 you, whofe good 
humour he is acquainted with, and whofe 
ill hamour he does not care for 5 I fay, do 
you but make a trial yourfelf upon this per- 
fon, that appears to you fo modeft, and fo 
gentle : try to mortify his vanity in fome- 
thing ; find fomething to cenfure in his con- 
dud: ; charge it with fome flight fault ; 
diflFer frqm him in your judgment upon fbmc 
trifle : you will foon learn at your own ex- 
pence, to be of another opinion : you will 
And nothing but eagernefs, and impatience, 
and pride, where you imagmed you had met 
with a temper either the mofl: happy in it* 
iclf^ or the moft happily corrected* 

A 
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Character and Defence 




OF 

B J L Z A C. 

SHE fine genius, the great writer 
Balzac ! What a treafiire are 
j his works to our language * 
What purity, what neatneis, 
what force of ftyle ! What 
number, and what harmony ! What noble- 
nefs of thought and expreffion ! What va- 
riety of turns ! Nothing weak, nothing neg- 
ligent, in fo great a number of works ! In 
vain might one fcek for two volumes in 
folio of any fingle author, written with fudi 
continued elegance. He is not even, indeed, 
throughout, as might well be expcdled } but 
he is every-where equally laboured, equally 
finiihed. It cannot be faid of him, as it 
was oi Homer ^ That he flumbers fometimes. 
It is nearer the truth to fay. He flcep, and 
has fine dreams. Rather than flacken his 
pace, he fometimes leaves his road, or takes 
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a compaft beyond the pbiht he had in ^iew. 
There iis good and bad in him> but thei* is 
not, fjrbperly fpteaking, ahy high andJoW. 
He never creeps j never falls ; or elfe hi$ 
falls, if you give that natne to his i&tilts^ 
art Only aii extravagant elevation. ' In i 
word, he offends by excefs, rathcJr ttiah d6- 
feft. His momils, in matters bf \vit, dfe he 
fikpteSed himfelf, were too indUij^ent io this 
kind of faults j and if one nla'y judgfe from 
his conduxft, it is plain, that he forttied hii 
itiorab ih this point, according to his Ittterfefts. 
'^Qualified for reaching the nobleft fiibjedts, 
by the majefty of his ftyie, he has not alvsrays 
the art of adapting himfelf to the tottitifoh 
ji'nd ordinary ones. By being unfeafonabl]^ 
fublimc he becomes turgid. His magnifi- 
cent cxpreffions appear gigantic, for want 
of being in their proper places. To ihevr 
them in their full beauty, they fhould be 
employed in other fervices more vv^orthy of 
them. There may be found, in his letters, 
patterns of the nobleft kinds of eloquence ( 
mid colledions might be made from them^ 
for compofing difcourfc of tHe greateft 
weight and folemnity : and if I might pre- 
fume to talk of him in his own fiyle, the 
fkmc materials which he has fo prodigally 
kvifhcd upon the houfes of private perlons, 
might ferye for ereifiing the palace of a fo- 
verergn. 

He was a mafter df delicacy ds ivcll jCs 

frrce of ftyie, and abounds with ftrokes M. 

f de 
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de Fontenelle need not be afhamed of. But 
as his fublimc frequently runs into the bom- 
baft^ fo his delicacy is fometimes too near 
aiFe£i:ation, and has nothing of that iimple 
and natural air^ and that remarkable jufl- 
nefs, which diftinguiflies the delicacy of 
the illuftrious writer I juft mentipned. 

Balzaf had likewife a thorough acquain- 
tance with polite Letters^ and was far from 
the chara<£):er of an illiterate genius. The 
good authors in Greek and Latin^ in Italian 
and Spanijh^ were familiar to hini. He was 
a perfed: mafter of their languages s and we 
have ibme Latin verfes of his^i^ that might 
be owned by Santeuil and Commires. His 
writings are embellifhed with the mofl beau- 
tiful paffages both of antients and moderns. 
But as great a luftre as they call, they do 
not eclipfe his own proper thoughts. He 
enhances the value of every thing he quotes^ 
and the beauty oi the paffage itfelf ftrikes us 
lefs than the happy manner in which he has 
applied it. , ^ 

Yet is he fallen ; this writer fo celebrated, 
this great panegyrift, who has received more 
praifc than ever he bcftowed, who heard 
himfelf pronounced by the unanimous fuf- 
frage of mankind, the moft eloquent of mor- 
tals, and who has been fince flyled the father 
of the French language j the mafler and the 
model of all the great men who fucceeded 
him. His very age is almoft now grown 
into difgrace with us^ for the approbation it 

be- 
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beftowed Upon him. He has fcarce tfny 
readers leflj but among thofe wfeo rdad eVery 
thing, that has ever had any fort of reputa- 
tion; who have a mind to inform them^ 
felves of the charafter and genius of the 
principal writers in each period j and who, if 
I may fay fo, ftudy the hiftory of the revo- 
lutions of the human gemus in diiFerent ages. 
The polite world knows ^ nothing now of 
thefe works, which were once its chief de- 
Hgfit and entertainrtient. It would not 
fcruple to. call in queftion the tafte of that 
famous aflefably at Rafnbouillet houfe 5 and^ 
perhaps, it may fare with Balzac y as it did 
with Ronfardy and foitie other authors, that 
appeared in France at the reftoration of let- 
ters, and whofe names only will be tranf* 
mitfed to poflerity, perpetual monuments of 
the tranfitory duration of a great ftam6 V 
Doubtlefi, if they are yet iuterefted in the 
fates of their memories, they would prefer a 
total oblivion to fuch a kind of immortality: 
they would env v the lot of that croud of 
forry authors, tnat have appeared in all 
times, and who have pafled thro' the world 
without being known even by their coteta- 
poraries* 

Balzac has already experienced, in part^' 
the fate of Ronfard and his companions 5 but 
his fall, perhaps, is not beyond recovery. It 
is poffible he may lift up his head again. I 
(hould not be furprifed to fee it : I wifh it 
carncftly ; and I freely confefs, whatever 
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opinion I may give of my tafte by it, that 
Balzac is one of my favourite authors 3 that 
I have read all his works thro' with plea- 
fure, and that I came to a fecond reading 
with inclination. 

I agree, neverthelefs, to feveral faults that 
he has been charged with 5 I am fenfible of 
the exceptionable part of his character ; and 
1 juft now pointed it out. I am grratly of- 
fended with that contraft between his fub- 
jed: and his ftyle, and own, I fometimes 
think it quite ridiculous : but flill, I can- 
not but be of opinion, that his beauties 
outweigh his faults ; that his very faults 
themfelves have their beauties ; and that, be- 
fides, they are, in fome meafure, capable of 
being correfted. I fometimes amufe myfelf 
with doing him this fervice, and fanfy it is 
with fome fuccefs 5 and the pleafure I take 
in this employment, whether it is the effect 
of vanity, or what, greatly overpays me for 
the pains I beftow upon it. In one place, I 
Vary the ftyle by fuppreffing an antithefis, 
(which I have frequently no other diflike to, 
but as it comes at the back of feveral others) 
and fo give it a more natural turn. In an- 
other, I foften an hyperbole, that is too 
barfh for the occafion 5 or, as I faid juft 
Aow, I look out fome fitter place for it, ap- 
ply it to another fubjedt, and tranfplant it 
into fome work of a different kind. 

But my grand fecret for correcting Bal-* 
zacy or, ratherj for faving the trouble of 
i cor- 
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corredaing him at all, and making him ap- 
pear well in his prefent fhapd, is tb change 
the title of his works ; for example, nbt to 
confider his Tetters as mere common letters, 
for, in fadt, he never writ them with ,this 
view ; but as piefces of wit, which he has la- 
bour'd as much as any of hft other writings. 
In thefe letters, you have neither news nor 
bufinefs. You fee nothing of the friend un- 
bofoming himfelr to his friend, and writing 
with the fame familiarity that he talks. It 
was fomething elfe that was expefted from 
the celebrated Balzac. I do not fay, but 
he may have writ feveral letters of this fort, 
which we fhould think, perhaps, very fine 
if we had them 5 but there are fcarce any of 
this kind that remain in the coUeSion of his 
Works. Perhaps he was too much ena- 
inout'd with his more laboured productions, 
to fet rtiuch by thofe which had ct)ft him 
but little, and had the leaft opinion of thofe 
of his letters which would have pleafed the 
public moft. However it happened, the 
greateft part of thofe we have are of the for- 
mal and ftudied kind, defigned to be handed 
about in manufcript for a while, and after- 
wards printed. 

But you will alk, How came he not to 
write fome letters like thofe of M. de Buffi^ 
Rdbutifiy and M. de Sevtgne ? I repeat it 
again, ^ they were letters of another kind, 
that were expefted from him. It was re- 
quired of him to produce, I do not fay, 

L 2 fome- 
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fomething better, for thefe letters are per^ 
fedt in their kind, but fomething more. It 
would not go down in his time, for an au- 
thor of Wit to write like a man of the world. 
It was expected, that his letters fhould be 
Ijke academical exercifes. The leaft negli- 
gence was fure to be criticifed ; and even at 
this time of day, when the tafte of epiftolary 
writing is fo different from what it was then, 
we pals a very different judgment upon the 
letter of a man of the world, and that of a 
profefTcd author. We exped a great deal 
more exadnefs in the latter, and the negli- 
gence we affedt to call fo agreeable in the 
other, wQuld in this be thought an unpar^ 
donablc fault. * It is written indifferently 
enough, we fay, for an author. It is true, 
indeed, if it be fludied beyond a certain de- 
gree, and carries the marks of labour upon 
it, we are apt to cry out. It favours, of the 
author -, fo that, in truth, there are no per- 
fons linder fuch djfHculties in letter-writing,, 
as authors are. It is exped:ed of them, 
that they hit a certain mean, which is 
neither eafy to obferve, or even defcribe 
exactly. 

We have in Sorely a cotemporai-y writer 
with Balzac ^ a paffage that is a complete 
apology for him. He obferves,. that his firft 
letters, which we now look upon to be his 
worft, as being the leafl natural, were much 
better received than the laft. // would be 
difficulty fays he, to find thejame objeStions 

to 
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to thefey as to the firfi volume he publijhed. 
Tet the regularity of thefe, laji letters has not 
given them fuch a run as the Jirjl^ which^ 
with all their extraordinary JtightSy have 
under^ne fever al imprefjions. This proves 
nothing but the inclination there is in man- 
kind to novelty y and that itn abundance of 
good things may fometimes tire us. But Sor- 
rel h miftaken iii, this mattef, and makes a 
wrong conclufion. The relUh men have 
for novelty, and their averfion to be pleafed 
long with the lame thing, had the leaft fharp 
in thp different fuccefs of Balzac'^ letters. 
There is reafon to believe, that the laft 
wotild have met with ftili more, if they had 
been in the fanfie flyle with the firft \ aiid that 
thefe again would have had lefs, if they had 
been writ as Gorre<My, and been as really good 
as thofe that fucceeded them. The firft, taken 
in themfelves, and abftrafting from their be- 
ing the firft, were infinitely more reliflied than 
the other, tho*lefs approved. They appeared 
always more agreeable, even by virtue of 
their very fiiults themfelves ; and, in fad, 
there are faults of a certain nature in works 
of wk, which' contribute to make them read 
with more pleafure, and which we cenfure 
only upon refledtion. 

Balzac y therefore, is very excufable, for 
having written in a manner the moft likely 
to take with the tafte of his own times ; and 
he is much to be commended, for quitting 
that manner afterwards, at the rifque of his 

L 3 . fuccefs J 
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fuccefs 5 and, in fad, his fuccefs was \dk 
fened upon his growing corredt. It is trae, 
he is not yet corredt enough for us ; but 4 
reformation in matters of tafte is commonly 
brought about by degrees, and is fcarce eve? 
the work of , a fingle man, which is a great 
argument for indulgence to Balzac. It is 
only to be regretted, that he wa§ not born 
twenty or 'thirty years later. We have Ipft 
a complete author, by his coming into the 
world fo foon. 

But one may further juftify the tafte of 
his letters, or, rather, himfelf for haying 
written them in that tafte, by thofe of the 
men of wit, who were his cotemporaries, as 
Cojiar^ and fome others. Th^ir letters all 
feem formed upon the fame model, and ac- 
cording to one common idea of the epifto- 
lary ftyle. Even Voiture is not fo different 
from' Balzac y as we commonly think him. 
It is another turn of wit that we have in 
him 5 but, at bottom, it is the f^me tafte, 
becaufe it is the tafte of their age. The an7 
tithefis, and even the hyperbole, are $qua,lly 
the favourite figures of both. They ruij 
each of them after wit, and to fay truth, 
?fter low turns and points. We find it, more 
efpecially, in the letters Voiture has moft 
laboured, for they'ar? not all laboured alike; 
and there gre feveral, which he certainly never 
intended to print. His genius led him to 
trifling, and he underflood it well enough ; 
but, when he has a mind to write ferioufly, 

he 
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he gives into aiFedation and bombaft^ al- 
moft as much as Balzac. The more he 
endeavours to fliine, the nearer he refembles 
him. The panegyric upon the Duke of 
OlivareSy is in the fame ftyle with the 
Prince *. You (hall find the fame faults 
in thefe two works, and, to a certain point, 
the fame beauties. I fay, to a certain point ;: 
for, befides ' that it is agreed, that Balzac 
is more pure, more correct, more even, than 
Foiturey there is commonly a noblenefs and 
grandeur in him, which the latter never 
reached, tho' he fometimes attempted it. 

I do not intend by this to adjuft the pre- 
cedence between thefe two authors : there 
may be, perhaps, as much difficulty in tri- 
fling gracefully and delicately, as in reaching 
the fublime. * Whatever advantages I here 
give to Balzac^ I fhould not be at all fur- 
prifed to hear it faid, that Voiture^ in that 
which is the diftinguifhing part of his cha- 
radter, is more original, more Angular, and 
lefs eafy to imitate, than Balzac. Every 
body has feen the two letters of M. Boileau 
to the marftial de Vivone^ in the name of 
thefe twa authors. I am perfuaded, that 
the letter of Voiiure coft him more than 
that of Balzac \ and yet it feems to me to 
have lefs refemblance with its original, which 
is certainly a circumftance in praife of Voi-- 
ture : perhaps, too, this may be, in fome 

t THs h the tUU cf mt of Balzac'^ frineifal y^orks, 
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mcafure, owing to the p^tjcula^r tprn aa4 
genius of the copyer, \vhQ ixiight be left 
capable of falling into Voiture^ manner, 
than into Balzac s. However that ^, every 
llyle that is eafy, I ido not fay merely ta 
imitate, but to take off, to c6py, is fw that 
]fcafon, in foroe refpe^ or other, a faulty 
^ne. But fueh, now, is the ftyle of Balzac. 
It is f?afy to copy, becaufe it i3 too 4iAin^ 
guifhable, and top much of ^ piece. The 
fame beauties recur too often in it, as they do 
in M. Flecbier\ which is certainly a fault. 

To all this jthat \ have been fayipg in be^ 
half of Balzac^ it will be replie4, perhaps. 
That he was a good writer for his own age ; 
but that he is worth nothing in ours. This 
is true in one fenfe. Balzac ought to pleafe 
us lefs at this time of day, than he pleafe4 
formerly, by reafon of the change that has 
happened in the public tafte : I will allow* 
it, But if it is meant to infinuate, that the 
cafe of this author is the fame wi^h that of 
.the firft painters and poets, who, rude as 
they were, yet pleafed ages as rude, that 
were acquainted with nothing better than 
their works ; , and that he ought not to ap- 
pear any thing above a middling writer, in 
an age fo enlightened as the prefent, and fa 
fruitful in good authors ; 1 fay, if this is 
the defign, it is, intirely to miftake his cha- 
rader. There is, perhaps, as much art, 
and as much genius, in his works, as in any 
of thofe that have appeared fince. There 

is 
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Is enough, however, for readers of the moft 
refined and delicate underftaadings ; and if it 
w^re proper the world fliould grow ftill more 
refined, Balzac would only be a gainer l^ 
it. He may pafs fooner for a forry writer, 
than an indifferent one. This laft appella- 
tion carries rather more contempt in it than 
the other. It always implies a mediocrity 
of genius in the author, to whom we apply 
it 5 whereas we frequently give the name of 
a bad writer to one whofe tafte and manner 
of writing do not pleafe us, tho' we allow 
him, in other refpeds, to be a perfon of 
parts and genius. 

It was not that Balzac was infenfible of 
what was vicious in the tafte of hi& own 
age. He diftinguifties himfelf throughout 
his works as a very penetrating critic, and, 
particularly, nothing can be more judicious, 
than what he Has written upon the famous 
poems of Job and Urania ; but it was very 
natural for him, as I obferved before, to 
comply with a ' tafte which, on one hand, 
would more infallibly fecure him the appro- 
bation of hi& cotemporaries, and which, on 
the other hand, he was completely furniftied 
to fucceed .in ; for this tafte confifted in an 
inclination to be witty throughout, and wit 
was a thing that coft Balzac nothing. Some 
of thofe who have contributed the moft to 
the re-eftablifhment of a juft tafte, have no 
fhare with him for force and compafs of 
genius ; and, perhaps, we might have been 

indebted 
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indebted to him himfclf for this happy re-r 
formation, if he had been born with lefs 
wit, or, to exprcfs myfelf without ambi- 
guity, with lefs of that turn of mind which 
creates a facility of giving an ingenious and 
» brilliant turn to every thing we fay. Let it 
be faid, if you pleafe, that this talent is al- 
ways a kind of genius. I am only condemn- 
ing the abufe, and not the thing itfelf ; tho* 
I might plead the fame right to rail againft 
it, that a great many have, who decry wit 
only becaufe they have none themfelves. 

It would not be proper to put Balzac 
into the hands of young people at 'tjieir firft 
entrance upon books. The reading of his 
works ought to be deferred to the fecond 
courfe of their ftudies. Till a certain age, 
the underftanding is not ripe enough to per- 
ceive all his beauties, nor the tafte well 
formed enough to difcover his faults. Bal- 
2UIC thought a great deal, and in a very re- 
fined manner ; for which reafon he is not 
adapted to all capacities. He abounds in 
the antithefis and hyperbole 5 this is an ef- 
fential fault in him. Yet even thefe faults 
would be apt to charm young people : they 
would ftrive to imitate him, and unfortu- 
nately would fuceced but too eafily, thro' the 
livelinefs of their imaginations. They are not, 
as it {hould feem to me, the great writers 
th^t are the fitteft reading for beginners. 
Thofe of a moderate genius, but judicious 
in their thoughts, pure and corred; in their 

ftyle, 
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ftyle, rather free from faults, than abound- 
ing with beauties, would be more proper for 
them, perhaps, and make them better mo- 
4pls. Our firft endeavours fhpuld be %p 
form their tafte, before we fet about in- 
iarging their genius. They ftiould be put, 
at firft fetting out, in a diredt and eafy road, 
yhere they may proceed without guide or 
affiftance. Never give them, if it is poffible, 
the idea of a fault ; the very notion will be 
dangerous, in fpite of all the precautions 
you can convey along with it. Never offer 
them beauties beyond a certain order, or 
trouble them with thoughts too elevated 
and refined. This can only ferve to over- 
power the wcaknefs of their faculties. You 
fanfy, that, by all the remarks and comments 
you ply them with, you help them to diftin- 
guifh, whereas, in reality, you only furnifh 
them with talk. Depend upon this, that 
you cannot lead them much fafter than they 
\vould go ojf thenifelves. 
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Two Sorts of Writers, 

I Have been at the opera fomc- 
I times, when I have fcen a young 
I princefs come in, whofc natu- 
I ral diarms were let off with the 
richcft embellilhmcnta. The 
pearls and the diamonds fprinkled in her hair, 
and fcattcred over her robes, dazzled all that 
call their eyes upon her. Perhaps I might 
have been better pleafed to have feen her in 
a more artlefs drefs ; and, as I am' not fond 
of fplendor and gaiety, ftiould have been 
more charmed with the graces of a noble 
iimplicity. But, however I think on this 
occafion, that which dazzles one is feme- 
thing real ; and if it is a profuHon, it is at 
leaft a profufion of riches. The opera be- 
gins, and I call: my eyes toward the itage, 
■where Armida appears, with her coinpa- 
nionSj almoH: the fame kind of object I have 
beei^ 
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been juft admiring. The aftreffcs have ftrove 
to copy the princefs in every particular, 
lifoo fee the fame cS^tz^ of charms, of eVea 
greater ; the hvat graad/nir and munifi- 
cence in their habits. Vam otttfide aR ^ and 
on my fide, laughter and contempt. All 
this, diat fo dazzles me, is falfe and counter- 
feit. Their lilies and their rofes, their gold 
aad ihf ir diamgnijlsj whaf are they all buj 
mere paint and tinfel, and Brtjiol ftones ? 

Bahac, Flechievy Bruyers, Fentenelle, 
and, their forry imitators, are the princefs 
aud the aiftreiles:. 




O F 
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OF 

Judgment and Genius. 

» N a company where M. </? «•** 
, waS, an excellent critiCj bilt who 
; had never written any thing 
himfelf, the convei-fation turned 
upon a work which had appear-* 
ed a few days before, and begun already to 
be very much talked of. M. tie **** hap- 
pening to fay, That he had read it, the com* 
pany begged he would be fo good as to give 
them fome account of it, together with his 
own opinion of it ; which accordingly he 
did, in a manner equally juft and agreeable. 
The whole company returned him thanlts 
for his complaifance, and, after great com* 
pliments upon his abilities, unanimoufly re- 
proached him with obftinacy for not writing 
himfelf, or, at leaft, for not communicating 
his labours to the public. ' The compliment 
was the moft flattering that could be, and he 
replied to it with as much modefty as polite- 
nefs i but as they perfifted in preffing him 
upon the affair, Ihaveftudiedmyfelf, fays he, 
and, I believe, am tolerably acquainted with 
my 
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my own abilities. It is upon my conviftion 
in this matter, that I have chofen the part 
of filence ; and, perhaps, I may deferve 
fome little efteem upon the account. You 
fee, added he, I do not pretend to any mo- 
defty in the cafe. You (hall have my apo- 
logy, or, if you pleafej my confeffion, in 
two words : if I had as much genius as it 
is poflible I may have -judgment, or as little 
judgment as I have genius and capacity, I 
would write. In the firft cafe, I (hould pro- 
duce good ^things; in the fecohd, I fhould 
not be fenfible I produced bad ones. Be^ 
tween the men of wit and genius, whom 
the defire of reputation or the ^public good, 
together with a confcioufnefs of their own 
abilities, induces to write, and the dunces, 
who write for want of knowing their own 
incapacity, there are fome perfons of good 
fenfe, who do not write, becaufe they think 
they (hould not come up with the firft,. and 
becaufe they would willingly be fomething 
above thfe fecond. I have no contempt for 
middling authors; but, I own, I ihould not 
be fond of increafing the number of them ; 
and, indeed, how do I know, but I might 
add to the croud of bad ones ? You (hould 
never advife any perfons to write, but fuch 
as run the rifk only of paffing for indifferent ; 
by no means fuch as at beft can pretend to no- 
thing more. Difcretion forbids us to feek a 
place it would be a difgrace to mifs, and no 
great honour to obtain. 

O F 
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OF 



HAPPINESS. 




E are not-afliamed to own wfl 
ate unhappy, though we are 
often afhamed to give the true 
reafon of' it. We fay, wo 
are not happy ; but it looks 
as if we were afraid to prove it. The 
feeling of our mifery extorts this confeffion 
from us. Wc qomplain, in general, of our 
condition, but we feldom defcend to parti- 
culars ; at leafl, we never give a complete 
detail of them. There is always fome re» 
ferve in our confidence, upon the fubje<^ of 
our unealineiTes ; fome mortifying circum- 
Aances we Ihould bluih to difcover tQ the 
moft intimate friend we had : and thefe 
circumllances are commonly the true caufes 
of our misfortunes. 

There is no difficulty, therefore, in re- 
conciling complaints at this kind, indeter- 
minate complaints, that are confined to fuch 
things as can do us no prejudice in the 
opinion of other people, with what is fo 
often 
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often faid, That men arc fonder of being 
thought happy, than of being really fo ; or/ 
to fpak more exaftly, that they place a 
gooa part of their happinefs in the opinion 
of other folks. We would fain be thought 
happy, becaufe, to be happy, fuppofes 
the poffeffion of feveral advantages, which 
ufually command the refpeft and obfervance 
of the world, to thdfe who are niafters of 
them. So that, in reality, it is the ihew of 
happinefs, the power of being happy, rather 
jthan happinefs itfelf, that we would be com* 

Elimented with 5 a vanity the moft ridicu- 
>U8 that can be. If we would value our- 
felves upon! any thing, it ihould be real hap« 
pinefs, and not the mere pofleffion of thofe 
thofe things in w'hich it confifts ; for, be- 
fides, that thefe imply no merit in us, they 
cannot of themfelves make us happy. The 
common people imagine, that all the great^ 
and all the rich, are happy ; or, at leaft, 
that they may be fo if they pleafe, and that 
their happinefs is not a thing at all merito-* 
rious in fhem, or for which they defervc 
thanks ; but Uiis is a miilake. Whatever 
condition of life a perfon is placed in, it is 
not that which, properly fpeaking, makes 
him happy ; but it is the fuitablenefs and 
agreement of our condition with our temper 
and difpoiitions, whether natural or acquired* 
There are fome men fo well turned for hap- 
pinefs, that they would have been happy in 
almoft any condition of life^ they could 

M have 
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have been placed in; This great, or t'other 
rich man that is happy, and whofe happi- 
nefs we impute to his wealth, or his gran- 
deur, would have been happy in the ftation 
of a mechanic, a peafant, or a beggar. In 
like manner, another fhall charge his un* 
happinefs upon his condition of life, who 
would have been equally unhappy in every 
other. Happinefs is almoft always the ef- 
it&, of conftitution, and fometimes too the 
refult of reafon and conftitution together. 
Our fortune contributes lefs to it, than is 
commonly imagined. 

There is fome foundation for valuing our- 
felves upon a happinefs which is, in part, 
the acquifition of our reafon ; and even when 
it is merely the refult of conftitution, and 
our reafon has no (hare in it, that kind of 
make which difpofes a man for happinefs, 
always iniplies fome what valuable in him ; 
fomewhat that is a more reafonable pre- 
tence for vanity, than the pofleflion of wealth, 
or the enjoyment of pleafure. 

But you will fay, there are fools that arc 
happy, and are obliged to their folly for be- 
ing ia I own, in fome meafure, they are 5 
but not entirely ; and, for a proof of this, 
let it be obferved, that there may be two 
men attached to the fame kind of folly ; the 
one ftiall be happy, and the other not. The 
fool pf Athens^ that Horace mentions, was 
not happy merely beeaufe he thought him- 
fclf very rich. This fancy might have been 

as 
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iab Well i fource of pain as of pleafure to 
him ; and his imaginary riches the caufe of 
the moft real difquietude. If his folly took 
a right turn, id ufe the expreffion, it was 
becaufe it found in him a proper difpofition 
for happinefs. How many other Athenians'^ 
poflibly, were there^ as great fools as him^ 
felf, without being fo happy ? 

That flow bf good humour, that fferenit^ 
bf foul which multiplies all the bleflings we 
fenjoyi and fupplies the place of thofe we 
want, which blunts the edge of the acuteft 
{>ain, makes us beat it almoft without dif- 
compofure, and, in the fhorteft intervals of 
cafe, refume our ordinary pleafantnefs and 
tranquillity : I fay, this natural eafinefs and 
good humour is generally an indication of 
ia good heart, of an humane and moderate 
difpofitioh. 

There are fome too, that make it a point 
of glory to be happy, in fpite of poverty^ 
and an indigence of the outward means of 
happinefs ; and it mufl: be owned, that this 
is, indeed, matter of very real glory : but 
St is a glory fo little envied, and fo little 
adeemed, that a perfon may arrogate as 
much of it as he pleafes to himfelf, and va- 
lue himfelf upon fuch a philofophical happi- 
iiefs, without giving the leaft offence, Thefirft 
and greateft glory is placed in being happy, 
becaufe one is rich 5 but to be happy, tho' 
one is poor, and deprived of the conveniences 
of life, is but a fecondary kind of glory, 

M 2 very 
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very inferior to the other. A poor man fays 
he is happy, and we hear him with pleafure, 
.without the-leaft emotions of fpite and envy. 
But a rich man fays the fame thing, and he 
choques us. Why is this ? Do we envy him 
his riches, rather than his happinefs ? Un- 
accountable humour ! that happinefs fhould 
not be fo much the objed: of our envy, as 
the things to which we have afSxed it. We 
would be happy in one particular way, and 
we would not in any other 5 and fuch are 
the iUufions of fancy and fenfe, that, con- 
vinced as we are, that perfons in fome cer- 
tain fituations are happy ,^ yet we would not 
take their place, we would not accept of 
their happinefs. 

II. 
Let a perfon poffejSed of an affluence of 
the good things of life tell a true Chriftian, 
that he is not the happier for them ; he Ihall 
only confirm him, by this teftimony, drawn 
from his own experience, in his contempt of 
tjbe world. Let him fay fo to other men of 
fortune, his equals, and the greateft part of 
them ihall tell him, if they ip^k from their 
heart, That they experience the fame thing. 
But let him fay fo to the reft of the worl^ 
to his inferiors, and they fhall conclude no- 
thing from it in prejudice of riches and other 
advantages of fortune. They will only judge, 
that fince he is not happy in the polTeflion 
of every thing that can procure happinefs, 
he is not made like other men. They will 

elude 
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elude the force of his example, by fuppofing 
fome fingularity in his charader, fome 
whimficai perverfenefs, or exceflivc delicacy. 
If he is not happy, they will fay, it is his 
own fault. It we were in his place, we 
fhould hardly complain. 

In fhort, die man who enjoys thofe ad-- 
vantages in which the common ' opinion 
makes happinefs to confift, runs no rifque 
in faying, that he is not happy. For the 
moft part, he is not believed. It is only a 
way of talking, it is faid ; a habit of com- 
plaining without reafon. Bat tho' he fhould 
be believed, yet his ample fortune, great 
extraftion, and pofts of honour, are abun-r^ 
dantly fufficient to fecure him in the public 
opinion. 

On the contrary, the poor man, who fays 
he is unhappy, finks himfelf ftill lower by 
his complaints, and confirms thofe who hear 
him in a contempt of his condition. If he 
fays, that he is happy, this raifes him a little 
in the eyes of a few people ; but there arift 
others that defpife him juft fo much the 
more. It is flxipidity, fay they, alone, that 
he is indebted to for his happinefs. He nei-* 
ther feels nor thinks. 

IIL 

If I was to find out the moft happy, and 
the moft miferable man in the world, I 
would look for them in a cloifter. 

M 3 IV. Thou- 
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IV. 

Thoufatuis of tbem, who have been en- 
gaged in the purfuit of wealth and great- 
nefs, from a perfuafion, that they {hould find 
folid happinefs in them, have been con- 
vinced of their miftake by experience j but 
very few have been thoroughly ciired of it. 
The heart is not fo foon changed as the un- 
derftanding. Even grace itfelf does not 
always take away a certain degree of attach- 
ment, which, however involuntary, is yet 
very real, and the fubjeft of encounters and 
conqiiefts as long as we live. 

I have rqad formerly a book called, 53J< 
courtefan undeceived^ ; a very modeft title ! 
and if it is really, as I have been told, the 
work of a courtefan who defcribes herfelf^ 
the title of The courtefan reformed might 
not have been fo proper. 

Ambition kfelf is not fp univerfal a paf- 
fion as the love of riches. Ambition is but; 
a particular paffion, and with which the 
other pafiionsmay happen to interfere.. The 
defire of riches is the effed: of all the other 
paffions ; for riches are the inftrument of 
them all. Befides, a view of the inconve- 
niencies of grandeuf may extinguifli or 
Weaken ambition. There are rich men \yho 
feaye no defire to become great : nay, peN 
haps, there are poor men of good fenfc, 
who are fo fond of their liberty and eafe, 

that 
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that they would not exchange them for the 
higheft honours and preferments, even to 
gain the wealth that is ufually annexed to 
. them ; but there is no fort of men (I ex- 
cept true Chriftians) who would refufe riches, 
if they were oflfered by themfelves, and 
who do not think they (hould be happier 
with a larger fortune than they have. The 
greateft part of Chriftians (I mean of good 
ones) are under a miftake in this point, as 
well as the reft of the world. They are 
convinced of the inconvenience of riphes 
with refped: to their future happiqefs, but 
not with refpeft to their prefent: they wquld 
be better Chriftians, or, however, with lefs 
coft, if they had mofe philofophy. A re- 
clufe im^ines he has quitted a great deal 
in quitting the world, and this thought 
fometimes caufes in him a regret, or fill^ 
him with a vanity, which a good philofophy 
would eafily reprefs. 

But, indeed, a falfe notion of the advan- 
tages of riches, in fome fort, enhances thp 
value of the facrifice that is made of them. 
The lefs the underftanding is enlightened, 
the greater refolution appears in the heart ; 
and the weaker our reafqn is in this cafe;, 
' the ftrongqr it flievvs our faith tp be. 

VI. 

You believe you fliould be happier, if you 
had a better fortune, becaufe you would 
have it in your power to command a more 

M 4 fre- 
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frequent enjoyment of certain pkafures yoa 
are fond of, or even to procure new ones, 
of which you have yet only an idea, and 
which the narrownefs of your fortune for^ 
bids you to taile. You h^ve thought a tbou-'' 
fand time^ how you (hould employ thoie 
treafures which the^ mifer buries, if a kind 
providence (hould put them into yoqr hands. 
You have amufed yourfelf with a thoufami 
proje<5ts. You have fet yourfelf in the pkca 
of the rich, and found yourfelf happy in it. 
Your very dreams have helped to convince 
you. The morning * that diflipatcs thenx, 
flill leaves fome traces of them behind : and 
you are fatisfied, that if ihadows and pban^ 
toms are fo agreeable, the rieality muft h^ 
fo. All fancy cn^rely! Your imagination 
impofes upon you. It magnifies things exr 
ceffively, and makes very falfe reprefcnta- 
tiops of them. Thofe pleafures of the great, 
which you think fo exquifite, are lefs than 
the common ones that are enjoyed by their 
inferiors. You would be quickly furfeited 
with thofe that you are moft charmed with 
at prefent, and it is only owing to your 
meeting with them fo feldom, that they 
make fo lively an impreffion upon you. It 
is poflible, that a fordid avarice, the comr' 
mon efFed: of wealth upon a perfon who 
has not always enjoy'd it, might deprive you, 

** I>itrmlerMt finmum fimm^ f^ jfjhil inyenerunt mnts viri 
divimrum in manibmjm. Pfaim/lxxv. 
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not only of the pleafures 3rou promifed your- 
felf, biit even of the neceiTaries of life. The 
fame perfpn is often a niifer upon a large 
fortune, who was extravagant upon a fmall 
one. However, it is not denied but that 
you would at firft be conliderably happier 
than you were, and tlut the iirft entrance 
upon ypur change might anfwer your ex- 
pectations. Novelty has unqueftionably great 
charms in it ; but you would foon grow fa-« 
miliar with your new fortune : your tranfports 
would abate infenfibly : every day would 
do fomething toward dimini£hing your hap- 
pinefs ; and, in fhort, after a time, you 
would find yourfelf precifely at the very 
fame point. you fet out from : the fame 
indifference for what you , have, and the 
iame hankermg after what you have not, 
you would find come upon you with all 
their cohfequences. In a word, you are not 
contented now ; you would not be more fo 
then, and, perhaps, you would be le&. 

VIL 

Men are at the fame time infatiable and 
moderate in their defires. They defire, pro- 
perly fpcakixig, at leaft, to any degree that 
difquiets them, no more than what is near 
them, and lies within their reach. Thus, 
when they fay. Give me fuch or fuch a 
thing, and I fhall be content, they are un- 
der a miftake, but they tell no lye. They 
have, indeed, reafon to believe, that if they 

could 
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could obtain their wifli, they fhould be aftu-r 
ally content with regard to the defire that 
at prefent folicits them ; that is to fay, that 
they ft}Quld be delivered from the pain 
which that defire neceflarily caufes them, 
while it is not in poflefiion of its obje<3:. But 
will this defire, when it is gratified, become 
immediately a matter of fatisfadtion, and a 
fatisfaftion that will be lafling ? Shall they 
have a lively fenfe of the pleafure of poflef- 
fing what they fo ardently wiflied for, and 
£hall that fenfe always hold ? They imagine 
this will be the cafe, and this is the found-* 
ation of all their errors. 

It is true, the getting rid of a defire that 
tyrannized over the heart, is always a deli- 
verance from an evil, if it may not properly 
be called a good. I poflefs with indifference, 
may a perfon fay, and I defired with uneafi- 
nefs ; therefore I am better off than I was. 
But, then, one defire gratified begets a thou- 
fand others. The greater and more elevated 
our fl:ation, the farther we fee ; and the 
farther we fee, the more we long for. At 
firfl:, it was fome fingle thing that our defire 
was fixed upon ; fonfe one point only, that 
was wanting to our happlnefs ; but when 
that is gained, and we ought, according to 
pur firft ideas, to find our happinefs com- 
plete, we want but every thing. Thus the 
heart paflTes from obje6l to objeft, frooi do- 
fire to defire, and is delivered over at the 
fame time to fatiety and difquietude.. 

VIII. There. 
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viii. ; 

There is not a man vvho enjoys twenty 
|houfand a year, that would refufe to ac- 
cept of twenty more, upon condition of 
having it taken fron^ Jjim, if he was not the 
happier for it j and yet he would make but 
a forry bargain in taking it upon thefe terms. 
Probably, this addition to, his eftate would 
make no eflential addition to his happinefs ; 
it might give him fome fhort and tranfient 
fatisfadion, after which he woulci come 
back to his former condition 5 n^y, perhaps, 
fink lower, and find Himfelf.lefs happy, than 
)ie was before. But if he fhould then be 
deprived of this acceffional fortune;, for not 
coming up to the terms upon which he had 
received it, he would certainly be made 
ycry unhappy : his fituation would be con- 
fiderably lower, than that he was in befor^ 
his advancement. 

I know nothing more rarely to be found, 
than a perfon reconciled to the lofs of his 
fortune, and a man made happier by the in- 
iargement of it : yet, there is nobody who 
would not willingly be richer than he is, 
tho' it were only for a little while, 

IX. 

Plutarch^ in his difcourfe upon the defire 

of riches, hits off this matter very well. Hip- 

pomachus, majier of the exercifes^ hearing 

Jbme perfons commend a, mat} of large Jiatufe^ 

^n4 'who had very tong arms^ as being well 

mad^ 
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made for boxing j Tvs^ fays he, if there nvas 
nothing elfe to be done in this exercife, but 
juji to take the crown down^; where it hangt 
up. The fame may be faid to thofe nvho look 
with admiration (and as if the fum of our 
lappinefs confjied in them) upon large efiates^ 
grand houfes^ heaps of money, and the like, 
TeSy you would be right, if the bujinefs was 
to pur chafe happinefs, ana it was a thing 
that was fet to fale^ 

Lordy give me neither poverty nor riches *. 
What good fenfe and philofophy is there ip 
this wife man's prayer ? Extreme poverty, 
and exorbitant wealthy are equally contrary 
to true happinefs ; and we may fairly apply 
to this fubjeft the common maxim. That 
extremes meet. 

But of thefe two evils^oveirty and riches, 
which is the greateft ? To fpeak fincercly, 
it is poverty, at leaft for thofe who have 
not always been poor. It is feldom that the 
defire of fuperfluities is fo fenfibly felt as 
the want of neceflaries 5 yet it is a thing 
that fometimes happens, A poor man, that 
is grown rich, fliall fometimes be more un- 
happy in his prefent condition, fpr want of 
fomewhat fuperfluous to his happinefs, than 
he was before, when he wanted the neccflar 
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ties of life. Imagiaary neceffities are fre- 
quently more importunate than real ones^ 

XI. 

A rich man, that had a tolerable fhare of 
philofophy, might, perhaps, be fomewhat 
happier than another. 

In order to be happy, a perfon ought, 
with a competent meafurc of fortune, to 
have no paffions, and to be all tafte : and, 
in that cafe, a fortune could not be too 
large. 

He who has a tafte for every thing, has a 
paflion for nothing. Such a perfon has plea- 
sures fpring up under his feet ; pleafures lefs 
lively than thofe of the paffions, but more 
ferene, more pure, more frequent, and more 
durable. 

XII. 

Happinefs confifts in a due proportion of 
our wants and defires, to the means of fatif- 
fying them j or, rather, in this, that our 
wants and defires are not. too large for the 
means j for the inconvenience does not lie 
in being able to do more than we wifh, 
but in not being able to do fo much. Every 
thing that deftroys this balance, and con- 
founds this proportion, fo that the defires 
grow too large for the power of gratifying 
them, neceffarily diminifhes our happinefs. 
But an increafe of fortune has this efFeft, 
becaufe our wants and defires increafe with 
ic but in a mi^h higher degree. 

XIII. The 



XlII. 

The inconveniehces of richfes aire fufEci- 
totly known ; but they do not make much 
impreffion upon us. They do not enter in- 
t6 our hearts. Thefe, more indocilie than 
our undetftaftdings, ifaaintain a fet of fecret 
fentiments in contradid:ion to religion, phi^ 
lofophy, and experience. Hence, two forts 
of difcourfe, and one fbrt of conduct, with 
refpedt to riches. Sometimes it is the heart, 
fometimes the underftanding, that fpeaks ; 
but it is always the heart that adls. 

It is agreed, that our wants and defircs 
iricreafe in proportion to our fortunes, or^ 
rather, a good deal beyond them ; yet, up- 
on an acceflion of wealth, this inconveni- 
ence is prefently looked upon as a mere chi- 
mera, which it would be ridiculous to bfc 
afraid of. It is generally agreed, and even 
paffed into a proverb, that great fortunes 
are attended with great vexations. But it 
is eafy, fays a perfon in a lower condition, 
for fuch people to get rid of their cares. 
Riches are only an embarraflment to the mi- 
fer, who is bent upon raking up every thing, 
and lofing nothing. Thofe who have but 
little in the world, are obliged to this exad 
ceconomy, and it is one of the greateft in^ 
conveniencies of narrow circumftances. But 
if I was mafter of a large fortune, I (hould 
know how to facrifice a part of it to my 
eafe. For inftance. If I was offered an eftate 

of ten thoufand a year, of fuch a nature as 

to 
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to require f good deal of care and manage- 
ment, I would freely part with one half of 
it, that I might enjoy the other without in- 
terruption. 

Mere talk all this ! Find a man who 
would make fuch a bargain. , When a per- 
fon came to the trial, he would not think 
as he does now, when he is reafoning only 
upon the mere fuppofitioh, and that with- 
out refledting too clofely upon it. It is pof- 
lible, however, that there might be fome, 
who, in the tranfports of their firft joy, 
would iign an agreement of this kind \ but 
it is certain, that the grcateft part of man-» 
kind would not be long before they repented 
it : they would reproach themfelves a 
thoufand times with their weaknefs, or their 
indolence : they would tafte no pleafure 
in the enjoyment of that part to which they 
had at firft confined their defires, when 
they came to refled:, that it was owing to 
themfelves, that they were not mafters of the 
other. It is not that fuch a bargain as this 
would not be highly reafonable, and much 
to their advantage. But the grievance is, 
that they made it when it was in their pow- 
er to have let it alone. For, ^ fee again one 
of the moft common fources of our unhap- 
pinefs ! Different methods of condudt pre- 
sent themfelves. We examine thefe, dif- 
cover which is beft, make choice of it, and 
then repent. The reafons which have de- 
termined us grow faint and difappear, giv- 
ing 
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ing place to oppofite reafons, Mihidi fway 
the mind in their turn, and make us uneafy 
and diflatisfied with our former refolutions* 
One would imagine, thai our choice made 
a change in the nature of objedis. Experience 
ftill farther completes the deception. The 
courfe we have taken has its inconveniences^ 
and we feel them. This while, we are in- 
fenfible of its advantages, nor do we fee any 
thing of the inconveniences of that which 
we might have taken. Thus is our pru- 
dence made the fport of our imagination % 
for it is that, and not our reafon, which is 
the caufe of moft of the regret which we 
feel upon fuch occafions. As impatient ai 
men are, they do not deferve all the re- 
proaches of this kind, which they are apt 
to throw upon themfelves. That vanity 
which is fo careful of their fatisfadion upon 
other occafions, ought to take fome care, 
methinks, of confoling them upon this. It 
is true, it tells them fometimes, that they 
have been more unfortunate than indifcreet. 
But ought it not rather to tell them, that 
their choice has been as good as it was wife, 
and that they would have had much more 
reafon to complain, than they have at pre- 
fent, if they had made any other ? This is 
a confideration which would be fo much the 
more folid, as reafon would frequently cori* 
cur to fupport it, 

XIV. A 
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XIV. 

A Manicbaa/iy upon his fyftem of two 
principles, might eafily explain, why men 
become rich without being ever the happier 
for it. The good principle, would he fay, 
increafes our fortune, in order to incrpafe 
our happinefs *, but, at the fame time, the 
evil principle increafes our deiires in the 
fame proportion, or, rather, out of all pro- 
portion whatever. The good principle dou- 
bles our riches, and the ill one multiplies 
our cares : fo that the favours and benevo- 
lenee of the one become ufelefs, and evej) 
prejudicial, thro' the malice of the other, : 

We fee by this, that two men, who be* 
come more unhappy, or lef^ ^^ppYy >hai) 
they were, the one by an increafQ of 
his fortune, ^the other by a diminution of 
his, become fo precifely for the fame reafon ; 
that is to fay, by means of defires which 
they are not in a condition of gratifying. 
There is no Jongcr the fame proportion be- 
tween their wants and their fortune, which 
there was before. Happinefs is; greater or 
lefs, as that proportion is more or lefs exad. 
But a proportion ftri£tly exad is fcarca (^yi^ 
to be met with 5 on th^ contrary, a difpro- 
portion, and a very great one, betweei^ the 
defires and the power of fatisfying them, i% 
^ne of the commoneil things in the world ^ 
' ^d hence it is, that fuch numbers arg yn? 
jiapp^. 



^ 

xy. 

There is nothing abfolutdy jip(:kpQfiable in 
the fappofition, that there inaght hf a per^ 
ion found » who, dK)'poffeffe4ortlyof *pK>. 
delate fortune, yet deiires no intorp, he^si^lfi 
he has iufHcient tQ. fatisfy all fudh <^ h|s 
wrants and defires, as are p£^)ahle of being 
fatisfied by the means of richgs* ^u^, be?- 
fides thefe defires and waata^ theie are a 
nuoiher of others^ in refpedt of whiph, H^ 
moft immenfe fortune would bq ^{^i 
Wealth is not a cne»n9 of univ^rfajl ef^cy. 
Th^ jmoft eflj^ntial foods of )i^ ; gr^ not ip 
Its power. i 

XVI. 

Tovcvty is the want of npfiel&iaeft : thisi^ 
are, therefore, twO forts of ppver^y, as there 
.are two forts of neccfferies ; . j:h$> :09ceirari4s 
t>f life, and the oeceflaries of ptirr iCOiHiitiop 
in it ; the neceffarie^ of a nian, ^ the fy^ 
ceflaries of a man of rank and qnglity : fo 
that there are fcarce any but poor people in 
. the world ; for after thofe to whom cuftogi 
has a£Rxed the name, commences anqthfr 
order pf poor, which takes iq the greateft 
part of mankind ; thefe are fuch as wilit 
the neceiTaries proper to their Aation, 9P 
indigence fometimes as vexatioiis as that qf 
the mod indifpenfable necefladesi of liie* ^I 
am not fpeaking of fuch necefiaries as j^f^e 
created merely. by our paiSQns> and efpcH 
cially the pailions of the great ; I fpe^k oq)y 
of Inch neceiTaries as belong to our raiik in 

- ' the- 



tke wopU, aiDd are approved by reafof)^^ $p( 
being foi^nded upon oaAi^Qn ufe an<d qifrt 
^oni, .which, however, qn^-^afonabk i^f^ 
Inay be in themfelves, y«t it is a . 4i<^te qi 
reafon, that we confornj; to thep), BHt^ll^ 
want of ttfaia kind o/ ne^^^^P^^ m^k^^ inea 
poor in ail conditions of Wif^y fKQKi th^ Iq^Fp 
«ft to the higheft, and, Jod?ed, pringip^Uy 
in t^c. latter; from ^whenes we haye^jtii^t 
paradox/. That the no^a of forjtui^ ar^ tq3);i[it. 
inonly. thi poorcft men, 4or^ to fpea^ ^jftgft 
propqdy^ the moft indigenjCt This l|»Jftj^?p 
pneffion is n^ore exafti .a»d ,^ pp^t, fi^^^ 
wry wcU fey, 'J'ljat indigence dfiigkff. f9 
4weii wtb wfialtb. Tl^e gr^t, at Jea^^ thof^ 
pf them that are £6 ra^hier. by birth apd \\\\^ 
|haa offices and empl(^mei^t$, $re, for tbi 
mod part, of this indigent fprt of righ P^fRf 
Their grandeur injpwwfbej them, ^ijiey 
would enrich ^emfdvQS b)? renouncing i4 
M it was prai^cable, apd pacing themfeiv^ 
in a rank more or lefs ipferior, in propoftijCMji 
ip their fortune, That which they now giv^ 
^ the demands of gr4atoejf$, an4 ev^Q of 
vanity ilfelf, they might- then beftov?,upog 
•other pafiions, whipb would mak^ them ^ 
pwch better return* Yw\iy is a p^LHiog 
£qua}ly miaous and ui^gcatpful, Thofe in^ 
folent expences, which raifis this adpiratioi^ 
^d envy of fpedators, oimmonly yjeld but 
incoQ^diprablp pleafures to the perfons whg 
defray l^hem^ and deprive |h^m of others, ys^ 
which they would hav? had r»uch more mr 
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^oyment. You (hall have a man of ten tho6« 
fand a year, that has not a {hilling to throw 
away upon a whim. The real or imaginary 
wants of his ilation devour every thing, and 
yet are never fatisfied. 

But, befides all this, very often, the ne* 
Ceilaries of life are fjacrificed to the real or 
pretended neceflaries of one's ilation, as the 
table to the equipage ; and men live poor, 
that they may appear rich. There are even 
fomie, that endeavour to conceal the nar^ 
rpwnefs of their fortune under the appear- 
ance of avarice, a vice, indeed, that is fcan- 
dalous enough of itfelf, yet not fo fcanda- 
lous as poverty ; and, after all, the difgrace 
of paffirig for a mifer, is always fufficiently 
comjpenfated by the reputation of being 
rich. 

Happy, faid a great perfon, the man in 
private, the man in low life, who regulates 
his expences by his own appetites and incli- 
nations, and not by the opinbn of other 
people! I envy him that cAfcurity^ that 
humble fortune, he has fometimes the weak*- 
nefs to blufh at : I could wi£ht to be in his 
place : I am almoft tempted to reduce my- 
felf to it : I am fenfible I fhould be a gaiiier 
bv it : I fhould enjoy liberty, peace, apd 
plenty in it. But tho' I have philofophy 
enough to be fully convinced of all mis^ 
I have not enough to a(5t upon my con^ 
vidtion : I have not refolution enough to be 
happy. 

It 
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it 1$ commonty faid, That we fee the 
pleafures of the rich and great, but tlmt we 
do not fee their pains. This faying, tho* 
true, cxpreffes but half our deception. Take 
it all together. We place the nappinefs of 
thefe people where it is not : we take tjieir 
pains for their pleafures : all that outward 
pomp and oftentation which we are fo a^ 
to adaiire, is their true and real mifery. iF' 
they are happy, it is by virtue of fomewhat 
we do not fee, and which, makes them 
>amends for what we do. They owe their 
happinefs to what they enjoy in common 
with us, and not to that which diftinguifhcs 
them from us. 

XVII. 
We grow out of conceit with fome things, 
as a good table, public diverfibns, and the 
like, becaufe they no longer give us plea- 
fure, tho* we ftill love the fort of pleafurc 
we once found in them. Thefe things were 
once an occafion of pleafure to us, and wc 
liked them ; but they ceafe to give us plea^ 
fure any longer, and we like them no moro : 
yet we are as fond as ever of the pleaRirp 
they once procured us. We regret the lofs 
of it, and find a void in the heart for want 
of it. So that to have no more inclination 
for thefe things, is not, properly fpeaking^ 
to have loft a defire, but to have \oi\ a plea-» 
fure. To really lofe a defire, it is neceflary, 
<!hat, having fome time defired a certain dq^ 
gree of plrafurc, we come at length to r^ 

N 3 ftraiii 
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ftrain and ftint ourfelves in the ttfe of it, 
fend to defirc only fome degree of it lefs 
than w^ did at firfl:. Our heart muft in 
fucba cafe, in fome meafufe, contraft it- 
felf^ that, its capacity of being happy being 
bfotight into a lefs compafs j a fmfaller quan<* 
Hty 6i pleafure may fatisfy it ; in a wofd| 
we muft be equally content in poflfeffing kfs* 
But this is a thing too, Ibclievev very pof- 
fible, and that the capacity of being happy, 
iSs it may be inlarged, fo it may be dimi-* 
hi(hed, and, in fa6t, often is fo. 

We fometimes lofe a tafte and a pleafure, 
tvithout perceiving it, and without any dimi- 
hution of our happinefs j becaufe that tafte, 
and that pleafure, are prefently fuccceded 
by others. It matters not of what nature 
th6 pleafure be, provided the degree of it bo 
always the fame ; arid that we lofe on one 
fide, provided we gain proportionably on 
the other, and fo the iiim totial be kept un- 
diminiflied. 

XVIIL 
• Two ttieh may be each of them content, 
&hd yet unequally happy. It ia what we 
experience every day, with refped: to par- 
ticular points of happinefs. ^ Let ain objed: 
appear perfeft to us in its kind ; let it pro- 
cure us the gf^teft pleafure of a certain fori 
which we have ever tafted, and of wJikh 
we have any idea : in regard to this objedi 
Xve are perfedly content ; and from the timb 
that we imagine nothing better, we defirc 

\ nothing 
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hothing more. But if a new objedt prefent 
itfelf, p£ the fas^e kind with the iirft^ in 
which we difoover new degrees of perfei 
&\bn, iiid new d^ees of ]lleafure ; ^Vhat 
bapps/is di^n ? We were content before, 
but we aJpe now no more fo. The firft 
^ifetre^ white we en jt>y*d it, was the bound 
of our deftes, asf well as the fecond ; but 
&is is greater th^n the other, and from the 
time we come to tafte it^ we are happiei! 
than we were before. HenCe we n\^y draw 
this paradojt : The condition of a man that 
is content) may yet be changed for the bet-' 
ter, and his happinefs may be increafed witli** 
out end. 

XIX. 
Onr memory ferves us but indifferently^ 
with refpedt to paft fufferings and enjoy- 
ments. It reprefents thefe as much greater^ 
and thofe as much lefs, than they were. We 
forget what it was precifeiy that we felt. 
Hence it is, that we fo bitterly regret the 
pleasures we have loft^ that we fo eagerly 
ddir^ to poiiefs them again, and that we 
have fo little dread of expofing ourfelves a 
fecond tirn^ to the fufferings we have under- 
gone. What pleafure I had then ! cries a 
perfon^ when he looks back to fortie agree- 
able paflage of his life. Not fo much, one 
might aiTare H^y ^ he imagines. 
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it is commonly faid^ That we enjoy plea<» 
fare with the more relifh, as we have de« 
iired it with the greater ardour ; and this 
maxim holds good, when the pleafure we 
come to enjoy , after fuch earned defires^ 
proves to be precifely fuch as we had figured 
to burfelves ; but this is what fcarce ever 
happens. ' The dcfire is proportioned to the 
idea we had of the pleafure^ and the enjoy- 
ment commonly (hews how falfe ' that idea 
was. Thus the defire which precedes the plea- 
fure, almoft always diminifties rather than 
increafefi it. 

it is with the experience of our fuiierings^ 
as it is with that of our enjoyments : both 
the one and the other fhew us equally the 
ridiculous excefs both of our fears and our 
defires^ and make us aik alike in both cafes^ 
is this all ? 

There are fohie perfons upon whom fear 
hiakes fuch terrible imprefEons, that when 
we cannot cure them of their apprehenfions, 
we are obliged, in charityj to wifli them the 
thing they fear. 

The diftance of what is future, either 
magnifies or diminifhes it in our eyes a great 
deal beyond what is real : but when at 
length it is become prefent, and we have 
paffed fome time with it^ (for the firft im-^ 
predion too is always fallacious) we find, 
that it a good deal refembles the pafl. 

The fame fort of equality, or almoft-equa^ 
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llty^ which there is^ with refpc^t to happi- 
nefs^ between the feveral flatibns and condi- 
tions of men in geneml, is alfo to be foand 
between the different periods of life in the 
farrie perfon, 

XXI 

Spleen and languor^ care and forrow, pain 
and ficknefs, thefe are the three great fources 
of human mifery. But where is it that they 
are moft commonly found ? Among the 
poor and mean, or among the rich and 
great? 

XXII. 

We grow weary in time of any kind of 
pleafure, if it be continued too long. Muft 
this be imputed only to a laflituoe of th^ 
organa of the body ? May not we fay, that 
the foul itfelf is tired and fatiated, and that 
it would not receive the fame impreflions of 
pleafure, too often repeated, even though the 
organs which are employ'd in tranfmitting 
it were not at all impaired ? 

Novelty is the feafoning of pleafure. It 
is not only owing to the quicknefs of their 
fenfes, and the ftrength of their faculties^ 
that young people have fuch a relifh for 
pleafures ; but it is alfo becaufe thofe plea- 
fures are new to them. 

A perfon faid once. It is not I who am tired 
of pleafure, but pleafure that is tired of me. 

I am told a piece of ill news, which 
fhocks me. At nrft, I have but a confufed 
appreheaQon of what confequence the affair 

will 
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vtxW bfe to me^ and what unh'appy eflcdts it 
.will bfe attended with. In a day or two, 
f>erha^s, I fee the whole rtiori iiOm&iy r. 
my rtrisfof tune appears ccrtaiinr dttd irr epa-^^ 
rable : 1 know it better, and Am tefs af- 
fefted with it : I have a more forrowful 
fenfe of it, but not fo lively a one. 

xxm. 

We muft decline pleafures, for fear of 
habituating ourfclves to them. 

Pleafure begets a neceffity of pleafure, and 
of ftill greater pleafure. 

One of the greateft pains diat follow plea- 
fure, is, a paflion for pleafure. 

If the more lively kind of pleafures had 
no other ill confequences attending them, 
than that languor and fpleen which feizes 
upon the mind in their abfence ; this would 
be a fufficient argument for avoiding them. 

We are never more fpleened than after 
pleafures ; and the fpleen which fets us up-» 
oh feeking them, is almoft always more fup- 
portable than that whith foUbWs thetn. 

XXIV. 

A fool tires us lefs than i man of fenfe, 
becaufe a lefs mattef ferves to entertain 
him. 

In proportion as we advance in age, w« 
have fnore need of employment to keep oflF 
the fpleen. The judgment then growing 
more folid, and the paffions abating, the 

taftc 



taue 'of plc^fure and amuitin^t k lefs tigor-^ 
ous. Thus, children maft have their play- 
things, yOBth their .p^eafures, .^nd men 
either ftudy pr bufiftefe. 

Emplcy^me/it is a battel; remedy againft thi^ 
i|>leen than pleafucev 

Pleafure is not always neceflary, after ap- 
plication to bi^fk^fs c> there need&, frequ^t- 
ly, no more than reft, or, at leaft , pleafures. 
of the finapkft kifidp The taiore livdy fort 
of pleafures afe not agreeable, when we want 
only relaxation : the agitation they give us 
is a frefh fatigue. 

It is necetfary, that the pleaiiire^ which: 
are taken affier labours of the miiK^ iibould 
be vigorous enough to releafe it hooi the 
thoughts it ha3 been tngaged with, .They 
ought, in the proper fenfc of the word,, to 
be dfverfians for it, Plays, that are inna-^ 
cent, are the propereft relaxations for men of 
letters. 

One of the greateft advantages of a fin- 
cere pietj in this life is, that it is the beft 
prefertative againft tfce fpleen. 

Therfe are a good marty little pleafures in ' 
dovotioftj which are not to be found in real 
virtue*: but thefe agajai too much refemble 

* 'the reader T»ill eafily perceive, i^ *»hst foUovs, thnt the 
mUlm' has no defign herk to if^tikte^ ihdi ^^vctton tn genehU 
is \iot a f4t$ of wtut. MndneH/Jkry .ia fromoU and prrferve. 
it, tie Is [peaking only of fitch a fdlje, or^ at leajl, iheffe^kal 
fehd'&fhi as has no infiuence upon the manners, Tht fimthbr 
edways /peaks of religion vkh the ntmofi regards 
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Ae pleafurcs of the world, to be able to 
afford a foHd hapfnnefs. 

A perfon once told a woman of plcafure, 
who was grown devout, that fhe would now 
cerbunly become virtuous. Why, furely, 
faid (he, you would not reb me of every 
thing ? 

The converfion of a young perfon is com- 
monly more fincere and real, than that of a 
woman that is already in her decline. The 
young perfon quits the world for virtue. It 
is grace that has prevailed with her. The 
old one leaves it only for devotion. Hers 
is a chahge of mere decency. The one, in 
forfaking the world, renounces herfelf : the 
other grows more attached to herfelf than 
before. In that, the love of God triumphs 
over her felf-love : in this, felf-love only 
changes its form, but ftill continues the prin- 
ciple of her aftions. 

XXVI. 

The too frequent ufe of the fame plea- 
fures, if I may ufe the exprefllon, blunts 
the edge of them. Abftinence gives them a 
feafoning, and quickens the relifh of them« 
When we give ourfelves up to them with- 
out referve, we are frequently puniihed for 
the excefs, by the fatiety that follows it. 
We no longer tafte them with that quick 
relilh that we were wont to do at firft, and, 
in a little time, we are quite fet againft 
them. 

XXVIL It 
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XXVIL 

It has been faid, with good reafon, that 
we ought to calculate in the affair of our 
pleafures, and that wifdom fhould always 
have her counters before her. What is the 
amount of thefe pleafures, fliould wc fay, 
and what of the pains with which we muft 
purchafe them, or whidi will follow after 
them ? Thefe confiderations might not only 
prevent us ading in confcquence of our de- 
lires, which would of itfelf be a conHderabk 
advantage ; but . alfo reprefs, or, at leaft, 
moderate, the defires themfelves. If the heart 
has fo much power over the underftanding^ 
as a fhelancholy experience but too fully 
convinces us it has ; it is certain alfo, that 
the underftanding muil have fome over the 
heart ; and, indeed, we are apt to prefumc 
too much df ourfelves, by imagining this 
power to be greater than it is. However, it 
coniffts, in a good meafure, in the idea 
which we have of it, and a jufl: confidence 
increafes our ftrength. It is true, the chri^- 
Itian humility difpofes us to ^ didrufl of our 
weaknefs, and to arm ourfelves with all 
prudent meafures againft it ; , but there is 
alfo an humility, libertine in . its principle, 
or, at leafl, of the moft direft tendency to 
libertinifm, which aggravates this weakneft, 
and changes it into an abfolute inability. 
Perfons of this opinion deprefs reafpn, that; 
they may difpenfe with themfelves for not 
following it J and reduce themfelves to the 

cqn- 
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condition of brutes; for the privilege of living 
}ikc theni, without ihan^e, aod^ Without rei* 
morfe. :^ 

XXVIIJ. 

Decline every pleafure, that may be foU 
lowed with repentaniDe, find efiioy^ Aone to 
fatjety. Thefe are the twq raks which wif* 
dom dictates for the choiGe^ and the cnjoy-^ 
XQsxiU of ovir pleafures. 

The two great means to }effbQ ^ evils of 
life are, £rft, to fcM^sfce them hd&t^ they 
arrive, but with a forefigbt fr^ frogi anxie^ 
ty, and fuch as will hot mahe its/ ifoffer at 
prefent for niififortUQes whichmay never be** 
fal us $ and, fecondly^ to &e thl^ jufi: as 
they are when they actually happen to us^ 
90t to magnify theni by a falf& way pf thinker 
ing, and add imaginary evils to jteaL csies. 

T}iefe reieftrcxis comprife all that can 
^id upoa the fubjedt of happ^nefs. : Ther^ 
^ pleafures ^nd pains, j^oods and evils, an^ 
^xed to %he cofidition of human life. But 
•the art of being happy, as far as It is in our 
jpower, coniifts, on the one band, in' making 
the beft advantage of vdiat i$ good, and, on 
<the other, in fuffering as Utde as pofl^l^ 

frcw the evil 
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Rea^tng and Memory, 

HE b^eiit pf reading docs not 
confift merely in retaining what 
we have read, npr muft it be 
imagined, that it is of fervice to 
n$ only in proportion to our 
memory. Reading, I mean, even of the 
moft indifferent bocks, is an pccafion of 
t^iinking. Jt exerqifes the underftanding i 
and this 13 the principal advantage of it ; 
for it is in thinking, chiefly, that our facul^ 
ties are inlarged and ftrepgtheriedi. Jt is 
trti?, a prfon will forget his own thoughts, 
thofe which were oceafioned by i'eading, as 
well as thofe of the books themfelvQs j biit 
then he always improves himfelf ia a habit 
of thinking, which i3 a thing much more 
to be valued, than the remembring otljpF 
peoples thoughts. 

Again, a tafte is formed by reading good 
books J and be a perfon's memory ever fo 
weak, t|ie general notion of what is juft apd 
beautiful,, imprints itfelf infenfibly upon the 
mind/ in proportion to the goodnefs of th? 

'' things 



things we read.. This general idea and taft« 
of good writing is fuffident, together with 
a genius for compofing fuch works as are 
properly called works of wit. It is by do 
means neceffary for this purpofe^ that a 

Eerfon fhould remember tne detail of what 
e has read \ and^ indeed, a memory that 
js fp &ithful as to prefeiye, not only all th^t 
has been entrufled to it, but alfo that which 
has been juft ihewn to it, is rather an hin- 
drance, than an help to compofition, a$ it 
obftru<3:s the produftion of new things. 

Let us fuppofe two perlbn^ of an equal 
genius, were each of them to compofe a 
fpeech, upon their adraiffion into the French 
acadeniy : let one of them have remem- 
bered all the fine things in the fpeeches that 
bavQ been liiade before, and I ipiagine he 
would find himfelf more embarrafied in 
compofing his own, than the other, who 
had not read one of theni ; or, at leaft, had 
retained nothing of what he had read. I am 
fenfible, that the perfpn who had not read, 
or had forgotten it again, muft of courfe 
maHe ufe of feveral thoughts that have been 
employed by other people; but as it would 
be his invention that lurniftied them, and 
jiot his memory, he would generally give 
them the air of ^n priginal. 

There is nothing fo perplexing, as for ft 
perfon, when' he is labouring upon a fub- 
je6t, to find himfelf encumbered with other 
fn^us thjOughtSy vvhich be muft^ at any rate, 

get 
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gist fid o£ They are fo many diftradloos 
to him. The operadons of the memory 
hinder thofe of the invention. He recoUeft^, 
iint can produce nothing of his own. Upon 
fuch oocafioiis, a perfon, if I may fay fo^ 
•hirft$ after ignorance, and could almoft 
wi(h he had nemr feen or heard. 

A writer, perhaps, yiooM be more cOf- 
pious, and abound in a greater variety of 
4iiooghts, the more he has read. But, perr 
haps, alfo, he would not be more original. 
He would have more tafte, and lefs g^nius^ 
in his writings ; fewer of thofe faults, which 
give a handle to cenfures equally juft and ob^ 
vious ; and, at the fame time, fewer of 
J^fe beauties, which are fo thoroughly re^ 
liflied by die good judges, and do an authpir 
lb much real honour. 

It is true, notwithftanding, that a thought 
which we recoUedl from our reading, may 
fiHnetimes be a means of our producing aor 
other very di£Ferent, and intirely new. Tho' 
fuch thoughts have no relation with one an* 
' other, yet the, firft has neverthelefs ferved 
us for an occafion of the latter, which we 
(hould never have hit upon, if the firft had 
not occurred to us. 

Books may be confidered as a fort of feed 
to the mind. But, whereas the produce of 
the beft foils is always of the fame nature 
with that which has been fown in them ; 
the thoughts of others, taken in by a good 
genius, frequently (hoot out into Ibmerhing 

O very 
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viery different, and the vilcft forts: of ' grain 
are by this means often changed mto a fine 
wheat 

Reading turns the mind to objects whic^ 
it would never have fallen upon>of itfelf. ; 

It muft alfo be allowed, that a perftfa 
who has judgment as well as memory ^ mi^y, 
by the help of both, range a fet of thoughts 
in fuch a manner, as fhall make them pafs 
for new, even with perfons of the greatdft 
reading. A new affemblage of thoughts 
does, in fome fort, make new ones of them s 
and there is great reafon it (hould be deemr 
ed fo, when an author, with old thought; 
alone, produces all the elFefts of novelty by 
the happy turn which he gives them. But, 
in truth, in order to this, there is fomc- 
what more required than mere judgmeat 
and memory. There is a kind of invention 
and genius in an author's thus difguifing his 
thrfts fo fuccefsfuUy, as to conceal them 
from his readers. To cheat them out of 
their good opinion in this manner, is to dc* 
ferve it. 

II. 

M. de la Motte fays, in one of his odes, 

NewfubjeSfs chufe^ 
Tihe only proof of genius^ 

Take away only^ it is true. Perfoiis with^ 
out genius, being able to furnifli nothing 
themlelves^ are confined to fubjcds that 

have 
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Wve been already handled. They fay the 
lame things that have been faid by others i 
whereas it requires invention, and confequent- 
ly genius^, to make the. fir ft attempt upon a. 
fybjed. But there is fpmething yet of more 
difficulty, and more honour for a genms, 
^an even writii:ig vsnell upon a new fubjedl % 
and that is, the treating common fubjeda ia 
a new manner. 

It fometimes happens, that when ;twa 
perfons of very unequal genius treat ijpoo a 
common fubjed, the author of but mode- 
rate abilities fhall fucceed better than hia 
fiiperior ; that is to fay, his piece fhall be 
better in ufplf. The perfon of inferior parts 
lays together the befl of what his memory 
furniflies him with upon the occafidn ; 
yf\\\\& the great author, negle<£Hng all this, is 
obliged to. repeat nothing, to have recourfe 
IP thoughts neither fo jufl nor fo beautiful 
as thofe of other writers, that have labour'd 
pppn the fame point before him. He could 
eafily have found feveral of thefe thoughts 
himfelf ; but he is forbidden, under the pe« 
nalty of palfing for a plagiary, to find that 
which has been found before. The world 
^8 always very jealous of fuch inventors at 
fecond-hand. It is a misfortune on thefe 
Qccafions to have come too late^ 

III. 

In the cafe of an equality of merit be- 
tween works of the fame kind^ and upon 

O 2 the 
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the farxie fubjed, compofed in difFdfeftt pe^ 
fiods of time by ditferent writers, the au- 
thbrs of the laft are mtitled to a higher de- 
gree of efteem than diofe of the fitft, fup-^ ; 
poiing their performances to be equally new 
and original. 

• The reader will eafily obfehre, tbftt I do 
Abt ihtend to carry this afleftidh farther 
than to works of mere genius, and not to 
freatifes of learning, philofbf^y, &c. And^ 
^idi rtfpedt to thefe, I mean it of thofe 
^t are upon the fame fubjed:, and not of 
diofe th?tt arc only of the fame kind. For 
ihflahce, the tragedies of Berenice^ by Gor^ 
heilh and Racine y are works of the faittd 
kind, upon the fame fubjedl ; Whereas the 
Cihna and Mitbridates are only works of the 
fame kind. My meaning, therefore^ is not 
that the perfon who fhould now (>foduce a 
tragedy as fine as Mitbridates ^ wbtild, upon 
£hat, take place of Racine. On the tontfary, 
1 allow, that the excellent mcklels of fidfc 
Writers give great affiftance to their fuccef-* 
fbrs, and confidcrably (horten the way to 
per^dion in that kind of writing ^ and that 
an author may outdo his predecefibrs^ with- 
out being their fuperior in point of genius« 
But what I am faying is, that I fhould prefer 
to Racine the perfon who, without borrowing 
any thing from the tragedy of Mitbridates^ 
/hould produce as good a one upon the fame 
fbbjeft. Perhaps, even this is not faying 
' enough ^ 
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cstottgh ; j^d perhaps, too, I am- (aI.Mpg of 
an impotiibUity. 

IV. ; 

fiat^ whAtever may be determined uppg 
the point, it n)uft be allowed, that t^oug^ 
memory is rather an hindrance than lan hJalp 
to the compofition <tf wprks of mere eftter.- 
)tainment^ yet it is in itfejjf a great ^dyantgge. 
It iSy as Montaigne fay§, ^». implement f^ 
^wonderful fsrvicey and without w^ch tb^ 
judgment performs its part with great diffir 
€ulty. There C9.n be no knowledge wiihou^ 
memory, and yet knowledge is a thing ci 
great entertainment. Not to mention thofp 
parts of it which properly denominate g map 
a fchoiar^ mufl: it not be :inaQt$r of vaA plear 
fure to have the memory only fprniihed wit|i 
the fineft thbaghts pf jthe men of genius in 
all ages ? Though knowleglge is not of i^ 
much ujGs to us in writing j^s invention i$, 
yet wc are forced to be j^holden to it ki 
converfation, which, indeed, may properly 
be called, The theatre of die ine^papry. Be- 
£deSy though a iargp flock of knowledge, 
even joined with a fagulty fif ^exprefliog it 
handiomely, be not fufEcient to make an 
author of Jdhe &t&. rank, yet it. is enough to 
qualify a man for being a good one, and to 
furnifh him fcMr the jompofitioo of works, 
if not of the higbeft vnJpf , yet pf confider- 
fible ufefoJaeft. The books, which coa^^ 
;Only of iOomcMo things we|l le^xpreiTed, and 
difpofed into an eafy and agreeable fc^xhoi^ 

O 3 arc 
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arc the books that are moft generally in-: 
quired after. I might give inftances cnougk 
of this ; and the reafon is, that upon moft 
fubje<5ts the generality of readers have nei- 
ther a capacity to apprehend, nor any occar 
iion to know, more than the conrimoneft 
fubjefts will teach them. 

However it be, a moderate fliare of parts^ 
with a good memory, are fufficient to qua^ 
lify a perfon for {hining in converfation ; 
and a talent of this kind is frequently of 
more advantage, than the moft uncommon 
parts. We efteem a great genius ; but we 
are fond of, and delight in the company 
of, a perfon who is capable of informing us 
of a variety of things, and is equally ufeful 
and entertaininj?. 

If the writin|s of a man of mere reading 
and memory a,re not always of the greateft 
value, his pcrfonal value is the greater. But 
a merit of this kind is commonly of more 
fervice to a man, than that of his works. 

I {ball only obferve farther, that it is infi- 
nitely better to have no meniory, tl\an ta 
have it without fenfe. >' ^ 

. . ' - . . . T 

A fool of learning is a fool indeed-^ 



* 1 » 



^ 



as M. Boileau fays :'--'but very often, a block- 
head with a good memory ijrfome what worfe 
than a mere fool >- and' ii' not 4^1y filly in 
his converfatiqp, but often«£B0OSf and in^pev- 
tinent « '/•''>(:. <Axv '/ • ' ; 
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And is (I coxcomb grown^ by dint of re^ding^ 
Whom gentle nature only meant a dunce *. 

In general, and, if you will, in fpecu- 
lation, we fet ^ greater value upon genius, 
than upon memory and knowledge ; but in- 
pradlical life, and upon particular occafipns, 
we admirp knowledge and nuemory more 
than genius. We prefer parts to knowledge, 
when we confider thefe advantages in them- 
felves, and independently of the perfons they 
belong to ; but we almoft always prefer a 
man of knowledge to one of mere parts, 
unlefs the former be quite a dunce, which 
\% a thing, indeed, not without example. 

were to be wilhed, that we had no memo- 
ry, that we might be able to read- the fame 
books over and ' over again, with the fame 
pleafure. One would wifh too, if it were 
poffible, to forget intirely, that we had read 
them at all, The bare apprehenfion, that 
.we have read a book, diminifjies fomething 
of the pleafure we {bould talce in a fecond 
reading, even tho' we remembered abfolute- 
ly nothing at all of it. 

I (hould prefer the pleafure of being able 
to read the fame thing feveral times over, 

* £^/ »pm criticism, by the M. Mot du Refael. 
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to the honour of rcmembring all I read ^ 9s 
I take more delight m leaitAin^, than m 
knowing. 

All that I ever read, faid a perfon, is as 
ptefeat to me as if I had jnft been reading 
it. AU that I read over agiun, iays anethcr, 
is as new to me as if I ntTfcr tead it. 
You are a very extraordinary perfbn, I fey 
to the firft ; bat it is the fecond I 0^ die 
happy one *. 



Am tt'mm falHeeati euidam fi » 
Qux!l. Lib. 1. 



oilivifii ^ fOsUe d^ti*. 
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NOBILITY. 

BObility is the reward of virtue, 
n and the fpur to it. Nothing, 
therefore, can be more juft ard 
I ufefiil, than its inflitution. It 
is the prince's duty to reward 
virtue, and it is his duty to reward it in a 
Way fiwt^sle to its own ta^^ that is to &y, 
by tkles and diflindions c^ honour j Sx^ 
next to the reward wiiich it recdvcs of itfdf 
ui the inward pleafore and iatis&i^ion that 
attend it, and next to that credit and repu- 
ttUi(»), Uie defire of which is the principal 
motive to a virtue purely human, nothing is 
more i^reeable to it, than thofe marics of 
hooour that are eftablilhed among all na- 
tions, to juiUfy and confirm, in fome mea- 
fure, the public efteem. 

To encourage virtue, is a juftice the prince- 
owes to individuals ^hat are virtuous ; and it 
is no lefs a duty he owes to his lubje^ ia 
general, among whom fuch encouragements 
tend to promote and ad\^nce the pradtce of 
it; 
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it ; and a prince is bound to endeavour the 
promotion of virtue aniong his fubjeds, 
both for the fake of thofe upon whom his 
endeavpurs may be effedual^ and for the 
benefit of their condudt to other people ; not 
to obferve the undoubted advantage which 
the virtue of fubje(Stsvis of to the prince 
himfelf. 

Thus far all the world is agreed, that it is 
very reafonable to reward and encouragd 
virtue, by conferring honours upon it ; but 
it is not equally agreed, whether thofe ho- 
nours ought to be hereditary. Nobility, 
fome will allow, cannot have too many pri-f 
vileges granted to it ; but then they contend, 
that it ought to be perfonal, and not fuf- 
fered to pafs to the defcendants. Suchhere-r 
ditary honour, they allege, fcrvcs only to 
infpire a vain and ridiculous j pride. Thofe 
who come by it this way, are not likely to 
beat much pains to acquire an omamient 
they find themfelves poflcfTed of by their 
birth, but too naturally give themfelycs up 
to a life of luxury and indolence. 

It muft be owned, this is* too frccjuently 
the cafe ; but then, the contrary is alfQ 
often tme: and the honours which pcrfons 
find themfelves born to, through - the virtue 
of their progenitors, prove an incitement io 
them to tread in the fame fteps, and equal 
them in merit ; to make themfelves worthy 
of the rank they derive from their birth, 

and add ftill new luflre to it by their ow» 

per- 
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perfbnal virtue. And this, now, vvas un« 
doubtedly the end 'which princes propofed 
to themfelves, and the advantage . they had 
in view, in making nobility heredity. 

I am not afraid of being charged with 
jkttery to my own country, if, I fay, that 
the eftablilhment of nobility has had parti- 
cular facceis in France. An elevation of 
fentiments, a greafnefs of foul, and a defire 
of glory, no-where prevail fo univerfally, 
and in fo eminent a degree, as ^lopng the 
French nobility. 

However, it muft be allowed, that this 
will admit of feveral exqeptionj^. ' The de- 
iign of the prince has, no doubt, been de- 
feated upon a great number of noblenien ; 
and it is certain, that honour and virtue are 
not always tranfmitted together. 

This is a qiisfortune that the world has 
long lamented. The philofophers, the ora- 
tors, and even the. poets themfelves, have 
been tedious upon the fubjedt ; but fome 
of them, it (hould feem, more from fpleen 
and ill-nature, than a concern for the pub- 
lic; and with a defign rather to affront 
than reform. 

When we fee a nobleman without vir- 
tue, we are apt to compa.re what he is, with 
what he ought to be, and what h)s ance- 
ftors have been* It is this that difgraces 
him. 

Noble- 



Nobtkmfeii are ofidcnr i^her obUgatioois 4p 
wtw tluHi ^other men, becauib nobSitjr iras 
confeTFcd u]X»i l^in onfy |o nudoe diem 
virtuous. Itieir fathers r<ecehred Ah ho- 
fioar/ beoMLfe thejr W€re {6 ; and it is txtnC- 
jnkted to' tbe chfldisa^ chajt they migfayt be 
jfo^. By iiceepting ft, «bey have bound diem- 
^l^Fes under freOi obKgatioiis to virtue, and 
contrasted a debt to mm prince, and their 
«M»itryv vrhich they rauft eitW acquit 
liMssiiet^^ of^ or dfe renounce their ex^ 
tnL£don, 

III. 

Tbe prittoe is ^^ous to have a 4»tain 
nuniber of his fubje^ diftingmfhed frooi 
ftU 4^ mH: by ^^etr merit, and mote for- 
"ward 'to- the en(ter|>rize of great adions, fiar- 
ticularly thofe of war, which call for l?he 
^jsepctle of an heroic ooarage« With this 
Tiew lie an^wfts with <Mind:ions of hopour 
ihofe who have iignali^ed themfelves hy any 
litifftitoHS adion $ and thefe diftindions hs 
leav^ in llieir famMles, to the end that they 
-Slight %e the infl:ruiiieiftts of producing a j-aoe 
of heroes. By petfietuating the honour^, he 
hopes to perpetuate the merit diat beiongs 
to tliem. The father engages, in fome fort^ 
for his <jiildren ; and makes good his ^engage- 
finents, we vrill fuppole, by negledikig no* 
-^ng l^t Htay qu^^y them for acknow- 
ledging, %y 'th^ir fervices, the honour whidi 
their prince has beftowed upon them. What 
a crime npw is it, in fuch a cafe, for chil- 
dren 



dren to difappoint both ibeir &ther^ and their 
prinideV and to be influenced neither : by die 
^exaoipie of the one, txtx the fitvotfcs <^ ^ 
other;! ' * ;•.:•/ 

TV 

^ ' • ■ * »'• - 

Tfaerlting has jnft been conferrihgrUie ho« 
ttOiirx>f nobility upon me, £dd a .^ther to 
his^ diildren, and heL has done you dbie faitie 
fy^vtt i and thK honoar is to ddcend to ^ 
our poAerity) upon a condition, howeyf^^ 
without which I ihould have atifolutiely Kt 
fufed this reward of myfervices ; which is, 
that all thole* who (hdll derive thdr nobility 
frdm me, beginning with yoiiffel¥e$, fliaU 
be degraded from it, if diey render . them« 
felves unworthy of it by a life either ^imi- 
ml or ttielefs. This law, which is peculiar 
CO my fiimily, ihaU be, in time to :come,, 
an honoorable difiindion of it. You wtU 
ail partake of my ^ory, by preferving your 
tiobilixy in the faime mediods by which I 
have ^acquired it. 

V. 

The perfon who VTants virtue in a ftation 
diat requires a great deal, is defpiifed, and 
even hated, by tibofe who have leaft of it* 
He violates the decencies of his rank, and 
givtt offence to all mankind. It is naturally 
expoSied, that perfons^adfc, in fome degree, up 
to dieir charaoer. The world is inexorable 
upon this point. This ieems to proceed from 
fome love of order, which the mioft aban* 
doned CMnot intirely extinguiih, 

VI. If 
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VI; 

If the tiobleman is under ftronger obliga-^ 
tions to Virtue than the (eft of the worlds he 
has greater helps to the acquifition of it& 
Irhe able tutors, which his high birth pro-^ 
cures for him^ fupply. hini with the bbft 
inftrudions^ and every thing that is com^ 
prifed in a happy education; Tlafe great 
men, his progenitors, furhifh him with ex-* 
amples of the greateft ef&sicy, that is to fay^ 
domeftic ones* 

VH. 

The man that is to be defpifed is, pro^ 
perly fpeaking, one who ought to make 
himfelf efteemed, and becomes contemptible^ 
merely through his own fault, and vitious 
inclinations ; for, if a man of quality had 
been brought up like a peafant^ it would 
Only move my compafiion for him, if I 
faw him difcover a fuicable difpofition and 
m^mer of dunking , and 1 flJld «m ^ 
my refentment againft thofe who had . the 
care of his youth. Contempt belongs only 
to him, who is obliged by his birth,' and 
enabled by his education, to make a man 
of merit. 

VIII. 

That which completes, the infamy of a 
nobleman without virtue is, the compasiibn 
which the world naturally draws between 
him and his anceftors. He is Auie to be 
compared with his neareft progenitors^ his 
father and his grand&ther. The diBFerence 

between 
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between the father and his children is the 
moft ftriking^ and, for that reafon, moft 
mortifying. What would not have been 
expelled from a fon of M. de l^urenne\ \ 
No :ordinary degree of merit could have 
fccured him from contempt, 

« 

IX. 

Let us fee, now, what honour nobility 
does to «meiit^ when it is joined with it, and 
how much it adds to the luflre of it. The 
great, V that are virtuous^ are fo well paid for 
their virtue, by the glory that they^ receive 
from it, that it almoft brings the merit of 
it Xfx nothing. The fear of cenfure, and 
deiire of applaufe, that belongs to fuch ele^N 
vated ftations, are able, one would think^ 
to diange, or at leaft reftrain, the moft vi-* 
tious difpofidon. What then can we think 
of thofe, upon whom fuch powerful mo-r 
tives are without eflfed ? What ! but that 
diey are bom with an invincible oppoiitidii 
to virtue ? 

The firfl advantage of high t^rth, with 
re^d to reputation, is, that it fets merit in 
the bcft light. ^ 

All eyes are turned upon the heir of a- 
great family. Good or ill omens are drawn 
from his moft trifling words and a<ftions ; 
peojde obferve the progrefs of his education : 
they attend him to the court, or the camp, 
and follow him from the cradle to the 

grave. 
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grave, vfith an attention iR^ikh nothii^ am 
cfcape. 

But tiien, again, <)he pmjodice is i^ways 
in his favxrar. £vcry body is difi^fed to 
commend him, and does it with pkafare 
upon all occafions. The public does not 
look with the fame eye upon two perfons of 
equal merit, that are jiot equals in birth. 
Nc^^lity ahvays carrks . a great fway ivith 
it, and ^vcs aa in&Uible utle to fopsriar 
€^eem. it throws a bifbe upon.: good 
adions, whidi they cannot acquire, loiy 
other way!» It, in £>me meafure, ^uUes 
the meii^ of them. 

laUbw, that philofophers . do not diink 
in ^is manner. Merit is not the move illu* 
ilrious in their eyes, for being adorned with 
nobility. They jtulge of it as it is i|i it&lf, 
wkhottt regarding its appendages ; or, how-? 
ever; no farther than as drcumftances^ which 
may have rendered the acquifition of it more 
or lefs difficult. For diis reafon, theyjoften 
ailign a larger portion . of efteem to good 
qudities, and good actions, in a perfoh of 
low birth, than in one of high ; unlefs, 
taking things in another view, they aasoimt 
it meritonous in the latter, that he has not 
thought his quality could difpenfe him for 
the negledt of virtne. It certainly argues 
feme refolution in fuch perfons to txunk 
^d ad difierently from oth^s of their own 
cank. The c^inion which makes all merit 

confift 
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fconfift in nobility, efpecially when it is 
fupported by wealth, feems to be that of 
ftiany of the people of quality, at leaft if 
we may judge of them by their condud. 
And it is this that has made it a queilion, 
whether a great extraction is not rather a 
bindrance, than a help to virtue. 




Re. 
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Reflexions upon Taste; 

IN WHICH 

7%af maxim is examinedy which faySy 
A perfon Ought to write for all 
the world. 



HIS maxim was neither Horaci% 
nor Pindar's. Never aim^ fays 
the Latin poet, to get the ap- 
flaufes of the vulgar. Be con- 
tent with a few readers. 



Neque te ut miratur turba labores, 
Contentus paucis leiJoribus. 

Lib, I. Sat. 10. 

My quiver, fays Pindar, in his fccond 
Olympic, isfullofjhafti^ quick and pierce- 
ihg, the found of -which Jlrikes the intelli- 
gent, but is loji upon the multitude. 7bey 
have need of interpreters to underftand me. 

The late M. the abbot de Maffica, who 

has fo well tranflated feveral odes of this 

poet, fays, in one of the remarks he has 

given with his tranflation. That there is n9 

writer. 
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hvrifery who pays a greater compliment to bi^ 
readers than Pindar. He Jhews them^ - that 
he has an opinion of their penetration ; and^ 
hy allowing himfelf never to offer them any 
but the fineji feriji^ appears 'to be fully fatif^ 
fed^ that without a mixture of xiny thing 
* mean^ they will be able thoroughly to compre»^ 
bend him. 

However, it is certain, the generality of 
readers do not thoroughly underftand hitii. 
It was no more Pindar % defign, than it waa 
Horace\ to write for all the world. 

Let Pala^mon, fays Martial^ write fit 

the mob. 

\ 

Scribat earmina circulis Paiaenoioni 

Fdf my part^ I defre only to pledfi thi^ 
few I write only for nice ears. 

Me rarisjuvat auribus placer e. 

Lib II. £p. 86.; 

However, {o trite and, common a maxim 
. as this/ cannot be abfolutely falfe. There is 
always fomething true in thefe popular fay- 
ihgs : bat this has a good deal more falfliood 
than truth in it, or, at leaft, is very grofly 
mifapplied, as I propoie to ihew in Uu^ 
following refledions. 

IL 

A perfon muft write for all the world, 
that would pleafe them all j but then he 

P 2 muft 
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mud write below what he would do, if he 
was to write only for pcrfons of tafte, 

A writer can never pleafe, any farther 
than he accommodates himfelf to the per- 
fons he has a deiire to pleafe, and confines 
himfelf within their fphere. A performance 
that is excellent, is thought a forry pne by 
a certain clafs of readers, who would think 
it excellent, if it was barely good. 

In order to adapt himfelf to all capacities, 
in a work of inftrudtion, a perfon muft make 
ufe only of plain and common thoughts ; or 
if he has any that are more ftudied, and of 
a more delicate and uncommon kind, he 
muft take a compafs in exprefling them ; 
which, however neceflary for the generality 
(o£ readers, is quite unneceffary, and for that 
reafon difagreeable, to men of fine under- 
ftandings. 

For a perfon to aim at pleafing every 
body, in a work either of inftrudion or 
amufement, is the way to be difliked, or, 
at leaft, the lefs liked, by perfons of ability. 
And to confine himfelf, in a work of enter- 
tainment, to fuch beauties only, as all the 
world are capable of relifhing, is to forbid 
himfelf the ufe of thofe, which men of 
capacity are fondeft of, and which they look 
upon as the chief excellence of fuch kind 
of performances. 

« 

III. It 
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III. 

It will be faid, perhaps, that there are ' 
fome beauties, which are to the tafte of all 
the world ; fuchare thofe which are more 
particularly called beauties of fentiment. 

I anfwer, firft, that though there are cer-^ 
tain beauties which all the world relifh ^ 
yet all the world do not relifli them alike. 

Secondly, There are other beauties of the 
higheft kindj in great variety, which are 
thoroughly tafted by perfons of genius only. 

As to fentiments, they are not adapted 
to all capacities, but when they are plain in 
themfelves, and plainly expreffed. If they 
are ever fo little complicated, and delivered 
with any delicacy of turn and expreflion^ 
they efcape the generality .of readers, and 
fometimes appear falfe to them. And yet 
this delicacy is frequently no more than a 
thorough imitation of xiature. It confifts in 
making the pafiions fpeak their own natu* 
ral language ; in faying things in their pros- 
per order, which is fcarce ever the order of 
the mind 5 in fuppreffing what delicacy re-^ 
quires to be fupprefled. And this fometimes 
may occafion fome obfcurity. 

Every man has, more or lefs, a tafte of 
fentiments ; but every man's t^fte is not 
alike, either in point of quicknefs or deli- 
cacy. Some perfons have very lively fen-F ^ 
fations in thefe things, but not very delicate 
ones. 
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We do not always perceive in a book the 
'propriety of a manner of expreflibn, which 
yfet we may fee inftances enough of in pr- 
fons under the influence of the paflion de- 
fcribed. An author is fometimes accufed of 
departing from nature, when at the fame 
time he copies it moft faithfully. There 
are few people that underfland nature tho- 
roughly. 

Take a paflage in FonteneUey that is cen- 
fured as unnatural and affefted, and you will 
find it the moft juft and natural expref- 
fion of the fentimcnt or paflion intended^ 
that qan be.. Let the critic attempt tp 
change the turn he finds fault with, for a 
more fimple and common one, and he (hall 
not only make the paflage more flat and 
languifhing, but alfo intirely deftroy the 
exadlnefs of the imitation. By lowering the 
fpirit of it, he is fureto make it lefs lively 
and paflionate. And fometimes a paflage, 
condemned for having too much wit in it, 
fs iK)t witty, properly fpeaking, but only 
delicate. 

IV. 

There are books that meet yrfth a moTQ 
general reception and fuccefs, than others, 
merely by virtue of their not being to the 
tafte of real judges. And frequently top 
they hit the general tafl:e, for no other rea- 
son, bot becaufe their authors were not men 
of any great genius, and capable of writing 
^bove it. Authors, therefore, ought never 

' to 
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to dlimate their merit by their fuqcefs; 
they ihould rather be fcnfible, that the in-^ 
ferior beauties of writing are more to the 
general ta^ey than thofe^ of ft higher kind\ 
and that the general reception their iiporh 
me^t withy is owing to this caufe *, 

V. 

The writer that thinks much, and naakeg 
fais readers think, will never be a writer for 
the generality of people. They cannot reach 
fo high, nor he defcend fo low, without de- 
bafing himfelf. 

Undoubtedly it is a tal^t, and a talenf: 
^ery valuable for its ufefulnefs, to be ablQ 
to adapt one's felf to all capacities. But t9 
pretend, that a great genius becomes ftil| 
greater in himfelf, by coming down to thp 
apprehenfions of all forts of people ; to fay, 
that f^er Bourdaloue^ when he pjreache4 
in a country village, and addreiTed himfelf 
to the underilandings of the common^pepple, 
made a greater figure, than when he dhariprie^ 
the court and city; is to talk at random, and 
utterly confound all our ideas. No doubt 
but two talents are better than ope ; and 
when we difcover a new talent in ^y per- 
fon, tho' inferior to that we were before ac- 
quainted with, it is admitted as a proof of 
more .extenfive genius in him, than we had 
before taken him to have : e4)eciaUy if they 

* yi.diU Uofie^ in bis dilcourle upon Inu deCafirp^ 

P ^ are 
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arc talents, which, by reafon of fome natural 
oppofition to each other, are feldom found 
in the fame perfon. But then it is not the 
inferior talent that makes us think morQ 
highly of a perfoa in this cafe ; but the two 
oppofite talents being united in him. We 
admire him in whatever form he appears to 
us J not that every form is equally to be 
kdmired, but becaufe we are feniibte he has 
it in his power to affume which he pleafes. 

VL 

When I am faying, there are excellent 
performances, that yet are not adapted to 
all capacities, I do not mean it of fuch as 
treat upon matters the generality of men are 
in tire ftrangers to j and which require in 
their readers an acquaintance with fome par** 
ticular branches of knowledge. They are 
only works of tafte and entertainment which 
I have in view j pieces of inftruftion upon 
common fubjedts, and which require no 
more than a proper natural capacity to un- 
dertake them. And I affirm, that there are 
ieveral performances of this kind, which are 
confined to the reading of a few perfons^. 
purely on account of their being compofed 
with more depth, delicacy, and precifion, 
and, of confequence, being more valuable, 
than many others of the fame fort. And I 
add, that fo far from counting this as a fault 
in them, and treating fuch pieces as obfcure 
and cloudy, it ought to be looked upon as 

their 
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their excellence, which it would be impof- 
fible to deprive them of, without abfolutely 
fpoiling them. 

It is true, there are feveral parages in fuch 
works acceflible to common readers, who 
are apt to flatter themfelves much upon 
underftanding them. An author frequently 
inferts them with defign, fometimes too, 
as I (hall prefently fhew, againft his own 
judgment ; and it is to thefe that he vs 
obliged for a great part of his readers. But, 
are paflages of this fort the moft valuable 
part of his performance, and that which 
gives good judges fo high an opinion of it ? 
It muft by no means be faid : and therefore 
it is certain, that the common run of read-« 
ers know hat the fmalleft part of the exceU 
lence of feveral works, that yet have a very 
general reception. They have heard them 
commended by others, and therefore they 
commend them themfelves ; nay, and read 
them too with a certain degree of pl^fure 1 
but, at bottom, they are not capable of re- 
lifhing the grand beauties in them. They 
may be faid to efteem, rather than tafte 
them, if, indeed, that can be called efteem, 
which is a mere deference to the fentiments 
of other people, and a commendation with-i- 
out judgment. ' 

And fometimes even this commendation 
has no meaning with refpeA to the per- 
formance commended, but proceeds intirely 
from the yanky of thofe that give it. All 

the 
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the voices that applaud, on thefe occafions, 
s^e, by no means, to be counted ; and an 
author that would guard againft pride, 
Biight find matter enough of humiliation in 
^e moft fortuQate fuccefs. Some praife a 
work for no other reafon^ but becaufe it 
has little in it that deferves praife, or even 
for its very faults. Others are mere echos^ 
and repeat what they have heard from mea 
of judgments as there are others again, that 
commend only to do themfelves honour, to 
^ve themfelves an ^ of fufficiency, and» 
in ihort, to commend themfelves. 

Aflc all the people that have read M. 
MachefQuc^idf^ maxims, what \% their opi- 
nion of that work; and they will anfwer 
you to a man, that they think it admirable. 
But one half of them that fay fo fhall be 
lyaxs ; or, if they fpeak as they mean, it is 
more owing to their prepoffeffion, than their 
tafte :and difcernment. They may, per^ 
haps^ believe what they fay ; but they have 
no fenfe and cQnvidtion of the truth of it. 

The cafe is ihe fame with a great many 
other pieces, of a more popular turn tha^ this 5 
fuch as were de.(igned purely for amufer 
ment^ or, at leaft, are read only with that view; 
Jiay, with fuch as are abfolutely trifling, 
and therefore have ftill more appearance of 
being wrote for all fprts of readers. To give 
an inftance of the iirft kind. Who is ther^ 
that has not read the Princefs i<^ Cleves, 
and read it more than ojice ? B^t can At bp 

ima-^ 
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imagined, that all who have read this piecc^ 
Jiave entered into the whole beauty of it ? Le^ 
us hear M. Fontenelle upon this point. 

/ dejire of the ladies^ fays he, in his pre- 
face to the Plurality of Worlds^ no more ai- 
plication for this whole fyfiem of philofophy^ 
than is required for reading the prince fs of 
Cleves, ijaperfon would take the whole in-- 
trigue along mth him^ and underjiand th^ull 
beauty of it. 

M. Fontenelle fpeaks only of application ; 
he was afraid to fay any th!ng of capacity, 
yet he might very juftly have done it ; but 
it was more polite in him to kt it alone. It 
would he refented from a writer, who fhould, 
in plain terms, require capacity in his read- 
ers ; but it is allowable enough for him to 
hint it, under the name of attention. 

M. Fontenelle y therefore, meant to tell 
the ladies, that fuch of them as had capa« 
city, and a proper fhare of application, need 
not be difcouraged, by the title of his book, 
from attempting to read it : and to acquaint 
them . precifely with the degree of under- 
ilandiog and attention he requires fronx 
them, he tells them, it is the fame which 
they muft have for reading the Princefs of 
Cleves, if they would take the intrigue 
along with them^ &c. From whence it fol- 
lows, that the greateil: part of the ladies do 
net enter into all the beauties of that inge- 
nious romance, though they may flatter 
jhemfclves they do intirely j becaufe it is 
' ' - certain. 
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certain, thlat there are but few among them^ 
that thoroughly underftand the Plurality of 
Worlds 

But, is a comparifon between thefe two 
works altogether juft ? And, can it be faid, 
that a perfon, who is mafter of the beauties . 
of the one; is therefore capable of under- 
ftanding the other ? For my own part, I 
fhould not chufe to fay it. Thefe are two 
performances of a very different nature. 
The kind of capacity which qualifies a per- 
Ibn for entering into the beauties of a ro- 
mance, is very different from that which 
enables him to underftand with eafe, and 
perfedly digeft, a fyftem of philofophy. Let 
a fyftem be explained and illuftrated ever fo 
ingenioufly, yet ftill there is required, in 
order to underftand it, a certain fhare of 
philofophical capacity ; and it is this kind of 
capacity which the ladies have generally the 
leaft of. The moft clear and Ample reafon-* 
ings are more above their reach, than the 
moft refined and elevated fentiments. 

Befldes, tho' the Plurality of Worlds re- 
quired no morfe attention than the Princefs 
of Cleves, yet the ladies would much more 
eafily enter into the beauties of the latter, 
than they would underftand the former ; 
becaufe it is much eafier for them to give 
attention to a romance, than to a piece of 
philofophy, how agreeably foever it may be 
written. The fubjed: of a romance is a 
good deal more in their fphere, and ait the 

fame 
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fame time abundantly more interefting. The 
ideas of it, as M. Fontenelle himfelf obferves, 
are a great deal more familiar to them. 

The addrels he makes ufe of to engage the 
ladies to read and think well of his book, is 
extremely dextrous. He has ejQfedtually 
fecured to his intereft all thofe that pique 
themfelvcs upon their underftanding, by the 
application he makes to their vanity* How- 
ever, I know fome ladies, who have confelTed 
to me, that they did not very perfedly un- 
derftand the Plurality of Worlds ; though, 
for certain, there was not a beauty, or a 
fault, in the Princefs of Cleves, that had 
efcaped them. But what is ftill more, I 
know fome who have talked to me of that 
ingenious romance itfelf in fuch a manner, 
as convinced me, that it was above their capa- 
cities. Indeed, they have not told me di- 
redly, that there were feveral paflages in 
that piece, which they did not underftand ; 
a confellion of this kind would have been 
too mortifying : but they gave me to under- 
ftand it plainly enough, by telling me, there 
were other romances more to their tafte, 
and added fome obje<flions to this, whether 
well or ill founded, to fupport their opinion. 
But I faw prefently, that they were not 
thofe pretended faults in the Princefs of 
Cleves, which made them find lefs pleafure 
in reading it, than in reading other things of 
the fame kind, ftill more faulty. The chief 
fault of that admirable work is, its excel- 
/ lencc 
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lencc itfelf to the generality of readers. Tlid 
true reafon of the little pleafure they take in 
reading it is, that it is too elevated, too re- 
fined, and too deeply thought for them i 
and, for that reafon, above their capacity. 
They would think it better, if it were really 
worfe. 

And I am afraid too, that the great wif- 
dom this book is wrote with, has been fome 
prejudice to it. It is the heart, it muft be 
allowed, rather than the underftanding, that 
reads romances. They pleafe us only in 
proportion as they flatter our paffions ; which, 
by the way, is a good reafon why the read- 
ing of them fhould be prohibited. Madam 
de CleveSy with more weaknefs and lefs vir- 
tue, would doubtlefs have been a much more 
interefting character, becaufe (he would then 
have been more like ourfelves j and, per- 
haps, the glorious viftory {he obtains over 
her paflion, is ftill lefs adapted to the capa- 
city of common hearts, if I may ufe the 
expreffion, than the ftyle of the work is to 
common underftandings. 

Vil- 
li is certainly a mortification to authors 
of & certain rank, to find fo few readers 
that are worthy of them, and upon whom 
nothing would be thrown away. The P/ty- 
rality of Worlds^ as I faid before, is tho- 
roughly underftood but by very few people. 
Qne may fay of that work, what M. Fonte-^ 

nelle 
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nelle himfelf has faid of hihtv Makbranche'% 
Search after Truth : There is an artful mix^ 
ture in it of fever al things not fo ahfiraSt^ 
which ^ being eafily underjioody encourage the 
reader to apply himfelf to others y and fatter 
bimfelf that he is capable of underftanding 
the whole j or it may be^ that he does^ in a 
manner y underjiand it already. M. Fonte^ 
nelle ^ therefore, muft be very fenfible, that 
his book is not calculated for all the worlds 
not even for thofe who profefs to read 
works of wit. And, indeed, it could not : 
the fubjedl would not admit of it. And 
he mud be as fenfible, that his other works^ 
and of confequence this, even in thofe pla- 
ces that are barely ingenious, without being 
at all abftradl, are not for all forts of read- 
ers. This he has discovered plainly enough, 
in his Judgment of Pluto, where, giving at 
the fame time a criticifm upon his Dialogues 
of the Deady and a defence of it, he fo agree- 
ably rallies that grofs kind of critics, who 
tall every thing that is wrote with any de- 
gree of genius, obfcure or refined. For it 
is eafy to fee, that fcveral of the conceflions 
he makes againft himfetf in that piece are 
ironical j and that, taken literally, they would 
make againft his defign. Not but that in 
other paflages, he criticifes upon himfelf in 
good earneft, and without fparing himfelf 
in the leaft. And this performance, fo ex- 
traordinary for the wit that fhinds in every 
part of it, is made ftill rhore fo, on account 

of 
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of that fevel-e juftice with which M. Fonte* 
nelle paffes judgment upon himfclf, and 
leaves nothing by which we can difcover the 
author in it, but his ftyle. 

VIIL 

There are works which are looked upon 
to be juft fo much the worfc, and others 
juft fo much the better, the more genius 
they are wrote with. 

The fame work fliall be too deep, too re^ 
fined, too good for fome perfons, that is 
not enough fo for others. It is above the 
firft, and below the fecond fort of readers- 
I would tell the latter. This piece is not 
worth your reading ; and the former. You 
arc not capable of reading it.* Thus it hap-* 
pens daily, that two perfons find no plea- 
fure in reading the fame book, for reafons 
direftly oppofite. 

There are an infinite number of people, 
who have no relifb for any thing above the 
middling, at leaft in fome certain kinds of 
writing ; and it is no extravagance to affirm, 
that you are almoft as fure of being difliked 
by them for writing very well, as for write- 
ing very ill. 

The grand beauties of writing are fuch as 
are moft fiqgular, moft new, and moft re- 
mote from thofe we are already acquainted 
with. But it is precifely this kind of beau- 
ties that are moft generally difliked. There 
are perfons that do not only not relifli them, 

but 
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but are really difgufted with them. That 
;(vhich is capable of railing admiration, when 
it pleafes, is fure to give ftrong difguft whea 
it does not. 

Let us fuppofe a nation, made up of men 
fo much our fuperiors in point of genius, 
that the loweft among them confiderably 
furpaflcd the higheft of us : it is evident, 
that our beft performances muft appear to 
them very indifferent. But I believe alfo, 
that theirs, efpecially their fip^ft of all, 
would give'us but very little pleafure. The 
utmoft our critics could acknowledge in their 
works, would be confiderable genius ; but 
they would not be able to difcover either 
tafte or judgment. Thefe people, they would 
fay^ write enigmas. They know not how 
to unfold their thoughts, and range them in 
their proper order and connexion. There 
is no underAanding what they fay, and^ 
perhaps, they do not underftand themfiplves^ 

IX. 

Perfqns are not contented with faying, 
that 2ixx author ought to write for all the 
world, meaning, that the main of a work 
ought, as far as the fubjeft will permit, tq 
be adapted to all capacities ; tho' even this 
would not be true ; but they carry it flill 
farther ; fo far fome do, as to pretend there 
ought to be nothing in a work of entertain- 
ment, that is not level to every underftand^ 
ing. They apply the maxim in difpute tp 

• Q_ the 
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the fineft paiTages of this work and t'other^ 
and, to revenge themfelves, in ibme meafure, 
for not having immodiately anderilood 
them, they peremptorily condemn them. 

I was reading one day to a friend of mine 
(a man of capacity to a certain degree) fbmc 
pailages in a new book, that was wrote with 
a good deal of delicacy. He did not feem 
to be taken with what I read; fo much as 
i thought he ought to be. I aiked him the 
reafon of it, and he. told me, that he did 
not perfedly under (land it. I explained the 
pailages to him, and thought he wcmld ib6a 
certainly have joined with me in admiring 
them ; but he anfwered coldly, that per^ 
fons fhould write for all the world, and dbiat 
an author, when he flood in need of a cotti^ 
mentator, became a bad one. I reply'd^ 
that an author who wanted a Commentary 
for fome perfons, might yet be very thsa 
to others. But allow me, faid I, to make a 
fuppofition : You are acquainted, as well as 
myielf, with M. de *****. You know he 
has no ^very extraordinary capacity ; but yet 
hd is fond of reading the beft books. Do 
you imagine, now, that he underflands g^^mf 
thing he reads, or even as much as* you.yoqnj 
felf underftami ? To be fure, you d© noti 
But if ho fhould think fit to condemn ev«ry 
thing he did not tmderlla^, upon the kv^ 
thority of this maxim, 'I'hat an author 
ought to write for all the world, what 
1?^'ould you fay to him ? Mjf ff^eiid prefenlty 

took 
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took the hint, and, being at bottom a perfon 
of very good fenfe, he acknowledged his 
mift^ke without any refentment, 

Bruyere (2LySy He will allow the good itri^ 
ters are fcarce enough ; But then be ajkt^ 
Where are the people that know how to read ? 

If profefled critics were obliged to exa- 
mine authors impartially, and with a view 
to obferve their beauties as well as their 
faults, and to give reafons for one ^s well 
as the other, there would be a great many 
fewer writers in this way j not X)nly be-' 
caufe their ill-natqre would not find its ac-* 
count in this kind of criticifm, but alfo 
becaufe they are, for the moft part, incapable 
of it. Thefe gentlemen are feldom geniufes 
of the firft rank 5 and very frequently they 
fall upon things that are much above their 
capacity, and, indeed, for no other reafoa 
but becaufe they are. 

Some, who have criticifed the antients, 
have been juftly reproached with having 
condemned feveral things in their authdrs, 
which they themfelves would have though ^, 
very fine, if they had properly iinderftootf 
them. Moft of the critics upon the moderns' 
may as juftly be reproached upon the f^c 
fcore. The want of genius in the- one has 
been full as produc^live of jrudenefs ihd itffo- 
lence^ as ignorance iq the other. 

Q^J XI. Be. 
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XL 

Befides, there is a wide difference between 
barely underflanding a work, and entering 
into the whole fenfe apd fpirit of it ; and. 
this diftindtion ^yill ferve to explain how 
the greateft part of the works of genius ar^ 
and are not, at the fame time, to the level 
of all capacities. To give fome inltances, 
the Adventures of Telemachus, and JBm- 
leaus and l^oujfeaus poems, contain nothing, 
have nothing in them but what the gene- 
rality of readers may underftand with eafe. 
Perfons muft be abfolutely without fenfe 
and education, to find the leaft obfcurity in 
thefe works. In this refped, therefore, they 
are to the level of all perfons that read, and 
make any ufe of their underftanding. I 
own, farther, that this clafs of readers may 
fee a great many of the beauties o^" fuch 
performances ; bat it were a miftake to 
imagine, that they are capable of feeing them 
all, and in their full extent. I do not tare- 
ly fay, that they would not be able to give 
an account of them j but I fay, that they 
would not {o much as perceive them, tho' 
they might perfectly underftand the bare 
meaning And conftrudlion of their author in 
4very part of him. For example, A young 
perfon, reading this verfe in Virgil^ 

■ . s' ... .- • ' • ■■ *. • •• 

f 

» 

^ ^ecretofqy pios^ his dantem jura Qatonem^ 

underftands well enough, that the poet in- 

'':■■ ■■ ' . -. • . tends 
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fends to fay, that the good have a feparate' 
fiianfion in the Elyjian fields, arid that Cato 
is at the head of them j but, unlefs he has! 
a certain degree of tafte, he will not entef 
into the delicacy of this compliment, as 
fimple as it appears. He underftands this 
verfe without thinking it finer than any. 
other, and reads it without being at all 
ftruck with it, or taking any particular no- 
tice of it. 

• XIL 

// requires^ perhaps^ more tajle and gentut 
to be mafier of the grand beautiei of d nvorky 
than to dif cover the faults of it *. A me- 
lancholy truth, which experience confirms 
every day at the expencie of authors, and 
which is enough of itfelf to prevent all men 
of genius from writing, that have not a 
large fhare of philofophy ! But this prin- 
ciple is the prbof df what I am here main- 
taining. A work is not, properly fpeaking, 
within reach of my capacity, any farther 
than I am able, by myfelf, or by the afllft- 
ance of others, to enter thoroughly into all 
the beauties of it. If I difcover only the 
faults, i have gone through but the eaficft 
part of the bufl&efs, and have by no means 
acquired a right df thinking rayfelf iuperipr 
to the author I criticife : whereas, on the 
other hand, I might, perhaps^ flatter myfelf 
into fome fort of equality with him, if I 

* M, Ciyfel's dialogue upon the knowledge of paiotiog« 

Q^ was 
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was as well acquainted as himfelf with all 
die fineft parts of his performance. To fpeak 
out, and fay the whole truth, even at the 
hazard of a paradox : There are fome beau- 
ties in the nrft-rate works, which are not 
thoroughly underftood but by the authors 
themfelves. I allow, their felf-love fre- 
quently heightens thefe beauties in their owix 
eyes ; but then it is as certain^ that we 
fometimes impute to this caufe what is really 
no more in them than a clearer view, and 
more fenfible imprefllon, of the excellencies 
of their own compolitions. 

How is it poflible, if we confider it, but 
that a good author fhould have a thorougher 
tafte or the beauties of his own work, than 
any body elfe ? In the firff place, it is his 
pwn performance, and, of confequence, he 
underftands it better, and is more maftei* of 
it, than any reader can be. At leaft a iinglc 
reading is not, in the common courfe of 
things, fufiicient to make a reader of the 
quicKefl apprehenfion as familiar with .a 
work, as the perfon who compofed it. 

In the next place, the author of a good 
performance has more genius, and alfo is 
mcire mafter of his art, than the generality 
of his readers. This laft qualification gives 
him a confiderable advantage, even above 
thofe who are his equals in point of genius, 
but have genius only. If the natural tafte 
is not improved by a knowledge of the rules, 
it will not carry a perfon far ; at leaft it will 

not 
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not carry him through the whole bufinefs 
erf* criticifm, be his tafte in ever fo high a 
degree ; and even this knowledge is very 
imperfed:^ unlefs practice be joined with it. 

If this laft aflertion is true, and undoubt- 
9dly it is to a certain pointy it may at lead 
be affirmed, that the beil performances in 
oratory, poetry, Gfr. are not thoroughly 
underftood and relifhed, but by great ora-> 
tors, poets, &c. We tell people fometimes^ 
that fuch a piece is above their capacity, 
and that it is not for them to find fault with 
it. And it might as properly be faid, that 
it is above their capacity^ acid therefore it is 
jK>t for them to commend it* 

XIII. 

It is an cafier matter for readers to dif- 
cover the faults in a work, than to get a 
thorough infight into the beauties of it. 
With authors it is juft the reverfe v fo that 
authors and readers have need of one an*' 
other's judgment, and would do well to 
confult each other in their turn. Indeed, 
it is cuftcMnary for authors to a(k the opi- 
{uon of their readers ; and a very reafonable 
cuftom it is, and we juftly blame thofe 
who do not obferve it. But would it not 
l^e equally reafonable for readers to afk the 
opinion of authors ? It is pity, I am fure, 
^at thid is not generally prattjcable. For 
tjfxy own part, I have ever done it, where I 
had an opportiianity i and h»ve always beta 

Q^ a gainer 
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a gainer by it. Good writers have frequently 
ihewn me beauties in their performances, 
which I had not perceived before, or, at leaft, 
not in their full extent. This has convinced- 
me, that it would be their intereft to be them- 
felves their own commentators, and publifti 
their works with notes, fomewhat hke t,hofe 
which Madam Dacier has given with her 
tranflations. I could wifli, for inftance, that 
Racine had done it by his tragedies, and 
had given us, like Corneille^ fome examehs 
of a moderate compafs upon each of his 
pieces. Such remarks would be of great 
ufe to a reader, / to let him iiito the b^uty 
of thofe paflages they related to. They 
Would contribute infinitely to his progrefs, 
by pointing out to him the fources of fine 
tnoughtj and difclofing to him a[ll the my- 
fteries of good writing. But there might 
be fome danger, indeed, in fuch fort of re- 
marks, left the vanity of thofe who made 
them ftiould be too bufy in them. We 
fhould fee authors, perhaps half blindnefs, 
half partiality, fetting themfelveS ivith more 
zeal, than even the commentators upon the 
antients, to cry up their low beauties, and 
palliate their plain faults. 

So that, every thing confideitd, it has 
been^ perhaps, with good reafon enough^ 
that authors have not been allowed a privi- 
lege of this fort. It is much to be feared; 
they would ftrangely abufe the liberty of 
being their own oom(nentators» 

One 
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*One of our beft poets faid to mc one day,' 
in a jocofe way, as we were talking upon a 
tragedy of his, that had met with but indiffe- 
rent fuccefs, If I could venture to fpcak out, 
I would force you to admire my play ; but you 
would tell me, perhaps, that I was vain ; and 
I (hbuld not care to give you an opinion of my 
genius at • the expence of my heart. I had 
much rather you dcfpifed the poet in nie^ 
than the man. 

XIV. 
I believe .that fomc of our beft works^ 
would be ftill better than they are, if their 
authors had followed their own tafte intirely 
in compofing them, without having any 
thing in view but the fatisfa<2ion of thcra- 
felves, and perfons of the beft capacities. 
But, inftead of this, they havc^ at the hazard 
of being not {o well liked by the latter, 
made it too much their aim to pleafe the 
bulk of readers. They have had an eye to 
die opinion which the generality of their 
cotemporaries would form of their works ; 
and this opinion has, in many things, been 
preferred to their own judgment. A moft 
uneafy part this, for an author to aft ! the 
moft perfect flavery imaginable ! What can 
be more difagreeable, than for a writer to 
renounce himfelf, and not dare to commit 
himfelf freely to his own genius, efpccially 
when he is fully convinced, that his per- 
formante would be the better for it ? Bat, at 
ibottom, this conduct is wife. The appro- 
bation 
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batipn of. the majdtude is ki^ fkt;tering to a 
delicate vanity^ than the good opinioa of a 
few fele(ft judges ^ but it may be more ad« 
vantageous to the fortune. Honour 13 a fine 
thing, but it is alfo a very deiirable one to 
live at cafe ^ and thofe who labour for im^ 
mortality are not forbid to think a little of 
fecuring the conveniencies of the prefent Ufa. 
But to anfwer this purpofe, it is not fufii«- 
cient to write for half a fcore perfons, who 
might, perhaps, be very well content to be 
youf only admirers. They are the many^ 
whom it imports an author to pleafe i and 
he can pleale them only by writing to their 
capacities* 
• XV/ 

A young author had written a comedy 
with great genius and ipirit, and a great va» 
riety of the moft lively and delicate wit^ 
His plot, though fomewhat complicated, 
was, however, very judicious^ well purfued, 
and well unravelled at laft. He went to 
read it to a very celebrated critic. He had 
(carce begun readings but the countenance 
of his judge opened upon him. A gracious 
fmile rofe upon his face every monient. The 
paifages which the author himfelf was beft 
fatisned with, he diftinguiflied by marks of 
very particular approbation. He heard him 
to the end of his performance, with an at* 
tentioa that was it&lf an encoipii^m. By 
this time the author had not a doi^bt left, 
either about the goodnefs of his work, of 

the 
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the fuccefs of it. Well, Sir, fays he, when 
he had done, what is your opinion of my 
F play ? You will not fucceed, ahfwcred the 

' critic coldly. Three fourths of the pit will 

not at all underfland thof% paiTages in your 
piece, which you are nioft fond of, and 
which, between you and nie, I am moil 
pleafed with myfelf. None of thefe ftrokcs, 
fo delicate and ingenious, will ever take 
with them. They will fly over their heads, 
too happy ftill, if they are not hiffed ! Go 
read your p?ece to the gentlemen of the aca- 
demy, but never give it to the players. In 
truth, added he, fmiling, you are weak 
enough to write in this refined manner. 

XVI. 

To laugh and cry are the great pleafures 
of the theatre, and the mob fcarce know 
any other/ It is not altogether fo with per* 
fons of judgment. Thefe, capable of rc- 
lifhing more kinds of beauty than one in a 
play, have fometimes fupported pieces againfl: 
the public, which were ' ill received on ac- 
count of their not being fo interefting, or fo 
diverting, as thofe it has been ufed to be- 
ftow its applaufes upon ; and have in fuch 
cafes brought the public over to their own 
opinion k 

Moliere perceived from th^firft reprffintr 
ation of the Mifanthrope, that the people of 
Paris ivere more dijpofed io laiigh^ than to 
admire \ and that for twenty £erfottf }fhat 

were 
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were capable of relijhing his fine ftrokeiy 
there were a hundred that were offended with 
thetjiy becaufe they did not under/land thenik 
^e Jecond reprefenfation was yet with leji 
fuccefs than the firfi^ and the third with flill 
lefs than either. They could not at all away 
with the grai)iiy of thai pied *. 

The author of the new Memoires of the 
life and writings of Moliere makes the 
fame remark : The colouring was too faint 
to firike fpeStatorSy who had beeti ufed to fo 
much ftrongfr. 

XVIL 

The public is frequently bfbught back 
from, a wrong to a right opinion upon the 
works of the ftage. Cabal, prepofleffion, 
or fome trifling circumftance or other, often 
give good or ill fuccefs to a piece. The 
public, this while, cannot be faid, prbperly 
Ipeaking, to fee the piece itfelf, but is taken 
up with this circumftance, whatever it be, 
that is quite foreign to it. When this is 
removed, it judges right, becaufe it judges 
only from what it fees, and forms its opi- 
nion of the performance from the perform^ 
ance itfelf. The public too frequently ftands 
in need of being enlightened by men of ge- 
nius. Thefe give their opinion of a work, 
and the reafons upon which it is founded^ 
What they fay makes an impreflion, and this 
impreffion communicates itfelf infenfibly. It 

' ^ Life of UoUiTU 
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\s as a light, which, difFufing itfelf by de- 
grees, enables the moft common capacities 
to fee what they did not fee before, and tp 
perceive beauties, which they would never 
nave been able to difcover of themfelves. 

There may be room enough fome times 
for calling perfons taftes i[^ queftipn ; be- 
caufe pur tafte depends, on many pccafions, 
upon the difpofition and circumftances iii 
which we form it. This holds good,, irr 
fome degree, even with refpe^ to thofe 
beauties which are moje particularly called 
beauties .of fentiment. It very 'frequently 
happens, that a tragedy, we ,were but little 
affedled witH at the - firft reprefentation, 
^ouchea us ftrongly at the fecond ; and this 
js fometinies the effedl of reflcftions which 
we either made of ourielves j pr vvhich it fet 
us upon making in the inter vaj. 

XVIII. 

']rhere are feyeral plays,, both tragedies and 
comedies, which maKe as mtuch impreffion at 
the reprefentation, and give as much pleafure 
to a great many of the fpeilators, as the beft 
tragedies of Cornet lie zna Racine, and the beft 
comedies of Molierfi, that yet are pot thought 
near fo good, even by thofe who go to plays 
merelv for the fake of being foftened or di- 
verted. This, indeed, is not their own 
natural judgment of them ; and, if they were 
to regard only the impreflions they receive 
feverally from thefe pieces, they woulcjt 

thmk 
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think them equally good. Biij, by little and 
little, the men of judgment have brought 
theni to think odierwife. They have told 
thenv; that there are two forte of faults, and 
two forts of beauties in plays. 

Some of thefe faults hurt the fuccefs of a 
piece ; others not at all, ox very little. In 
like manner, fom6 of tlxefe beauties contri- 
bute to the fuccfefs of it, others not. But 
as thefe faults, which are no hindrance to 
a piece's fucceeding upon the ftage, do 
frequently, in fpite of itis fuccefs, give 
real judges a mean opinion of it ; fo the 
beauties, which have jio (hare in giving a 
J)iece a fuccefs in the theatre, have often 
the greateft in procuring it the good opinion 
of the judges, and, by a natural confe- 
quence, that of the public. In a word, 
there are in pla3rs both beauties and faults, 
which, though of little confequence to their 
taking upon the ftage, yet contribute confi- 
derably to determine the charadter of thofe 
in which they are found. 

XIX. 

It does not follow, that a play (hould 

make any great impreffion upoh fomc cer- 

* tain perfons, bfecaufe it does upon others, 

who have very fine underftandings, and 

very delicate' fefitiments. 

It muft, of neceffity, be thought cold and 
fpiritlefs by thofe who have none, or who 
have lefs of thefe qualities. Such perfons re^ 

quire 
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ftantid fort to move them. A cotinoijfeur 
JbaW h^ in raptures y wh^re a per/on tf com-- 
mM inakejhall mtfeel the kafi emotion ^. 

It fe with poetry as it is with eloquence : 
the &me difooarf^ aife£ts fome, and has no 
efTeft upon others, not only upon account 
of the diflfetent ftate of mens hearts, but alfo 
of their differfent caf>acities and degrees of 
underftanding. Father *****, when he 
preached at VerfailleSy awakened the court, 
but fet the parifh to fleep. 

XX. 
Theito are dramatic pieces, that requite an 
elevation of heart and underftanding in the 
fpe^litors^, and will afFed them but in pro- 
portion 48 they are capable of thinking and 
feeling ( if I may fay fo ) in an elevated 
fiian^ier : fuch are^ for inftance, the tragc- 
dfes^ of ChrneiUe 5 aiw} it is one of the rea- 
fbn&, why they are commonly lefs admired, 
than thole of Itdtiitt. The heart of the 
JRHrf^r* hias more of the tender in it, than 
tlie ttiagttdnimous* 

i 

XXI. 

The greateft part of the pieces, that are 
higheAfih the publie efteem at this time^ 
hav^:a«lMed to this fortune very gradually* 

Too^feold ft faccefs at firft.is but a b&d omctf 
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Qf what is to come after, and frequently^ 
proves nothing but the indifference of a per- 
fermance. The beauties that are to the level 
of all capacities, have foon done their bufi«- 
nefs s while the grand beauties of all are 
fometimes lefs ftriking ; and it is feldom, 
that a work of the firft merit immediately 
gains the . opinions of the majority. The 
public approbation is never more conftant^ 
than when it is for a time fufpended. 

XXII. 

Sep, then, the true fenfe and limits of this 
maxim ^ that a perfonfhould write for all 
the >yprld, and endeavour to pleafe every 
body. 

Is it meant, that a perfon writes ill, unlefs 
he adapts himfelf to all capacities, and writes 
in fuch a manner a$ will be equally reliihed 
by all forts of people ? This can never be 
maintained ; for, on op? hand, there is fome- 
thing IT), eyery fubjed:, that can, apd fome- 
thing that cannot, be fuited to all apprehen- 
fions. On the other, jt is very allowable to 
write only to the men of genius, even upon 
fubje<9s where there is no abfolute impof- 
fibility qJ treating ,^^m, to th^ gommoa 
Ipvel. 

But play not it be allowed tp mean, at 
leaft, that a good performance, which plea- 
Jfes every body, Js, qn that acppunt, to be 
thought preferable to all others not fo gene- 
rally reliftied^ I^dweyer in pftceiu with the 
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men of genius ? Even this is falfe. The tra- 
gedies of Racine^ for inftance, pleafe every 
body very much, both in the reading, and the 
reprefentation : you cannot find an except 
tion. Now I divide thefe approvers of them 
into two parts. I fet the bed judges, thofe 
who have moft tafte and feeling, on one fide, 
and thofe who have not fo much, on the 
other } and this done, I fay, that if there 
were tragedies more to the tafte of the firfl: 
half of my judges, than thofe of Racine ; 
thefe tragedies, tnough lefs to the tafte of 
the other half, would be ftill better than 
thofe of this great poet. I add, that I am 
not fiippofing any tning that is impoflible. 

But, laftly, Is it only meant, that a per- 
formance, how good foever it be, if it is 
not to the level of the world in general, will 
have few readers, ftill fewer friends, and 
confequently will not obtain a general fuc- 
cefs, or, however, not till after a long tiipe ? 
If this is what is meant by this maxim, it 
is true ; and it is what I have laid more than 
once myfelf. To write for all the world, 
though it is not the way, properly fpeaking, 
to write well, much lefs to make one of 
the firft writers 3 yet it is the way, if a per- 
fon does write well, to meet with fuccefs. 
In fliort, this is a maxim, that prudence 
may fometimes didtate, rather than a precept 
of art. 

R XXIII. As 
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XXIIL 

As to thofe who are more deiirous of 
plcafing pofterity, than their own age, wha 
are ambitious of a lading honour, rather 
than a tranfient fuccefs; prudence undoubt- 
edly directs them to write for the few. The 
fate of a work intended for conmion readers 
is, for the moft part, to ftay with them, 
and never be known to perfons of fuperior 
underilanding4 Bat, on the other hand, a 
work intended for the few, frequently 
comes, by the help of time, into the hands 
of all the world. The men of tafte, by 
little and little, improve the judgment of 
their inferiors. The latter think it does 
them credit, to be of the opinion of thofe 
who are allowed to have the greateft fharc 
of knowledge and difcernment. The vanity 
which at firfl makes them talk, in time 
brings them to think and feel, like their 
fuperiors. Thus the judgment of the pub- 
lic improving itfelf daily, a work that was 
too ftrong for ' it a hundred years ago, may, 
by this time, be quite to its tafte* It is 
certain, we are more enlightened than our 
anceftors, and, it is probable, our pofterity 
may be more fo than ourfelves. It may,^ 
therefore, very poffibly happen, that they 
will make but little account of fome works, 
in high efteem with us ; and again, that 
they will fet much by others^ to which ^ 

wc 
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we have not donft perfect juftice. ^0des, 
there are, ~^ all titms, fome men of ^niui, 
flrho judge as pofterity itfdf will one day 
Aq. There is at all tjmcs, if X niay fay fe, 
9 living pofterity. 
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S E Q, U E L 

T O T H E 

Reflections upon Taste. 

I Know a perfon of capacity, who 
is not quite fatisfied with what 
I have advanced after M. Ch^pd, 
in the foregoing refletSions; viz. 
That it rehires more tafte and 
genius to enter thoroughly into the grand 
beauties of a work, than to dijcover the faults 
cfit. M. Coypel himfelf fays it, but with 
a perhaps ; which intimates, that he was in 
doubt whether this aflertion were true, or, 
at leaft, whether every body might think 
" it {o. Hear, now, the opinion of this gentle- 
manl have been fpeaking of, upon this point, 
vi^. Whether there be more difficulty in 
difcovering the faults, or the beauties, of a 
work. 

It is certain, fays he to me one day, that 
there are fome beauties of fo delicate a na- 
ture, that the generality of readers are not 
capable 
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capable of perceiving theiiii at leaft, in thcij 
full extent ; but then there are alfo faults, 
and thefe very grofs ones, v^hich efcape the 
generality, and are difcerned only by men of 
Ikill. When I fay, that a grofs fault may 
efcape the generality of readers, I fay nothing 
that is abfurd, and that experience does not 
confirm. A grofs feult is not only fuch a 
one as every reader is capable of perceiving 
ofhimfelf, but alfo fuch a one as he muft 
own to be a grofs one, when it is pointed 
out and explained to him. We find our- 
felves furprifed every day, at our not having 
obferved fuch faults in a performance, as ap- 
pear to us very grofs ones, when once we 
come to take^ notice of them. 

But if the moft confiderable faults fre- 
quently efcape perfons, who read a work 
with the greateft (hare of capacity and atten- 
tion ; does it happen in the fame manner to. 
fuch perfons, unlcfs where there is prejudice 
in the cafe, that they are not fenfible of the 
beauties of it } That they read or hear a 
fine paflTage, without being (truck with it ? 
I believe this cannot be faid, and I affirm, 
that a Connoijfeur will fooner pafs by a fault , 
than a beauty, without perceiving it. 

II. 

Why fhould a difcourfe we think admi-/ 
raUe in the mouth of the orator, appear to 
us fo indifferent fometimes upon reading > 
Is it only becaaie it wants upon paper the 

R 3 graces 
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graces ^ of aftion ? Noj certainly j but it 19 
alfo becaufe the quicknefs of delivery ha$ 
allowed us no more than a fuperficialexamin<fr 
fition of iti But^ in fuch an examination a$ 
thisi We fee and are affected with nothing 
but what is mod obvious and ftrikingi Wq 
fee the beauties better than the faults. 

Whence coixies the tranfient fqccefs df (b 
tnahy performances, but from ovtt having 
obferVed at fir ft only what was good in 
them ? They fink in our good opinion, and 
lofe their ground in proportion as we exa-* 
mine them. Time makes us difcover every 
day nfew faults in them* 

No tragedy had ever fo fwift a fucceis as 
the Cid of Corneille. The grand beauties 
of this piece ftruck and dazzled all the vtrorld. 
I allow too, that there were fome faults 
found iii it ; but the criticifms of the academy 
difcovered feveralj which had not been ob- 
ferved by any body before, and were even 
taken for beauties* The piece was, and al* 
ways will be admired 5 but people came^ by 
little, to fee through that mift, which had 
covered the faults of it. Perhaps too the 
academy itfelf might not obferve them all j 
and I do not doubt but^ if they were to take 
this tragedy under their confideration again, 
they would add feveral things to their Cri'- 
tique upon it. In a word, the beauties of thi^ 
play, were as well known as they are at this 
time ; but the faults are better known noW) 
than they were then. 

The 
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The cx)nverfations of Arifius and Eu^to^ 
by. father Boubours^ were extremely to the 
public tafte. The ftyle of them is pure and 
delicate, and th?s was the principal caufe of 
their fuccefs. The manner fet off the mat^ 
ter of them. Put, upon reading the Senti* 
ments of Qeanthey thofe who had heen thd 
^reateft admirers of this work, abated confi- 
derably of the too good opiniort they had 
entertained of it. Every body agreed with 
the author .of the Sentiments^ that the au-^ 
thor qf the converfations had taken much 
more care about wordsr than things ; which 
occafioned fomebody to fay, That father 
^otthours wanted nothing to miike him a 
good writer, but to know how to think. 
This was humoroufly faid, but rather too 
fevere. 

III. 

As much difpofed as the world is to judge 
on the worji Jide^ fays M. Roche foucaulty 
yetjiill it of tetter favours falje merit ^ than 
it does injuftice to true. And this holds 
good of every kind of merit, that of the 
Underftanding, as well as that of the morals ; 
perfonal merit, as well as that of performances j 
of merit in every ftate, and every profeffion. 
We try to difeover the faults ift every thing ; 
we obferve, we examine, with fcarce any 
other view ; and yet thefe faults conreal. 
themfelves, and efcape all our refearches. 
The weaknefs of our underftanding but ill 
feconds the malignity of our hearts, . 

R + I 
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It is certain^ therefore^ in general^ that 
beauties are much better perceived than 
faults. You will tell me^ perhaps^ added 
he, ( whofe difcourfe I have only been re^ 
peating) that we are fonder of talking of the 
fatilts of a work, than of its beauties ; which 
could not be^ if it was harder to difcover 
them. 

But, firft, the fa& alleged is fo far from 
invalidating, that it proves the maxim I am 
fuppbrting. For, as you have faid yourfelf, 
one of the motives which lead us to talk of 
the faults of works, rather than their beau- 
ties, is, that it does us more credit. And 
therefore it muft be commonly apprehended, 
that there is mofl: difficulty in difcovering 
faults ; and thus the objedtion becomes a 
proof on my fide. 

Secondly, We are fonder of talking of 
faults than beauties, becaufe it is eafier to 
give a reafon for what we- fay in this cafe, 
than the other ; and fee, now, what has 
been the miflake of thofe who have ad- 
vanced the maxim I am oppofing. They 
have not fufficiently attended to the differ- 
ence there is between difcovering what a 
thing is, and giving the reafons why ic is 
fo. The gjgat difficulty with refpedl to 
faults, in works of genius, lies in obferving 
them ; but it is commonly eafy, when we 
have found them out, to ihew wherein 
they confift. On the contrary, the diffi^ 
calty with regard to the beauties of a work, 

is 
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is not to perceive them, but to give the rea- 
fons, in a clear and diftind manner, why wc 
think them (o. 

All this, perhaps, might require to be 
treated in a larger compafs, to make it 
thoroughly underftood ; but I believe I have 
faid enough for thofe who are pleafed with 
difcuffions of this kind. See now fome 
other maxims founded upon the oppofite- 
opinion. 

IV. 

There needs nothing but tafte to perceive 
the merit of fome works. There maft be 
capacity, and even genius, to find out that 
of others. ; 

The firft and ,lo weft degree of tafte in 
matters of wit, is, never to take:the bad for 
the good 5 never to like any thing hut what 
is good. The fecond is, never to take the 
good for the bad, and to like every thing 
that is good. Yet between thefe two de- 
grees there is a great diftance. 

I will not fay, however, that a perfon 
has no tafte, becaufe he approves and is 
pleafed with indifferent performances, pro- 
vided, at the fame time, he proportionably 
likes and approves fuch as really deferve it. 
A perfon may be, and not be. at the fame 
time, nice in his tafte of fome things, as for 
inflance, of poetry, mufic, &c. He is nice, 
M he diftinguifties and feels with exa^tnefs, 
the different degrees of middling, the good, 
and the excellent : he is^ot nice, if. by the 

quick-^ 



quicknefs of bis tafte for things of tbis kiiid^ 
lie is yet capabk of receiving {4eafure ficotx) 
the meaneft. 

V. 

To have tafte according to the comm(»i 
tiotion, is fcarce any thing more than to be 
a, critic in ftyle. 

To like only works, of a certain kind, ai 
fmail poems, tales, &a and, in woiks of 
greater length, to be taken up with fuch 
minute things as turns and expreflions, and 
negled: the main of ail, the plan and the 
oondudt of a work ; to think well of n^ 
more than one author in each kind ; to 
make him your idol y to defpife and under- 
value every other ; is this to have a tafte ? 
Certainly it is not. It is, however, a good 
method to pafs with a vaft many people for 
having a great fhare. ' 

^ VL 

Now I love and efteem the man of can-* 
dour and tafte, who knows and relilhes 
good writing ^here-ever he finds it. The fire 
of Homer, the judicioufnefs of Virgil^ the 
fublimity of Corneille , and the elegance of 
Racine^ charm him by turns, and receive 
his applaufe, which he always proportions 
to the degree of merit in the objed. He 
knows how to admire, to efteem, and to ap- , 
prove. He prefers fome, but never excludes 
any. He fays. Such a work is more to my 
t^fte than another 3 and he gives his reafons 
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why he likes it ^ fbr he thinks it allowable 
CO bring reafons to jijftify his t^fte ; but he 
fees, cquiilly without pain and furprij^e^ that 
others differ in their tai);e and judgment 
from him. 

VIL 

the true beauties anci eJccellencics of 
writing are thofe that pleafe perfons of tafte 
«nd genius. The goodnefs ox a performance 
is the meafure of their pleaiure, as the 4?«- 
jgree of their plcafure is a proof of the goodt- 
nefs of the work. But, frequently, that 
which gives very confxderable pleafure to^ 
perfons of capacity, gives lefs, or, perhaps 
none at all, to perfons of meaner .parts 5 
and it is very natural it ifhould be fo. The 
exa<3: judgment is not in all matters that of 
the greateft number in general ; but it is 
the judgment of the greateft number of 
thofe who have proper capacity, knowledge, 
and experience, for making a judgment up- 
on the thing in queftian : it is, if I may fay 
fo, the moft common opinion among per*- 
fons the moft uncommon. 

But it will be faid^ that good tafte pafTes 
infeniibly from one to the other, till at laft 
they are all of one opinion. 

This is true, as far as it goes. What a 
perfon of fine parts, and good tafte, fees at 
once, another takes in by little and little. 
A fecond reading fhall difcover beauties tp 
him, he had not perceived at firft. A third 
ihall fet him in a ftill better capacity of 

' judging, 
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judging, efpeclally if he borrows light from 
a true critic ; that is to fay, a perfoh of equal 
candour, tafte, and judgment. For it is 
not altogether with me tafte of the mind, 
as with that of the body 5 with a good per- 
formance, as with a good ragout ; and it is 
certain, we fometimes ftrangely mif apply the 
comparifori. If I do not find a ragout good, 
all that can be faid to me will not make me 
think it better ; biit what may be faid to 
me upon a good performance, may a good 
deal contribute to make me more fenfible 
of its beauty. The tafte of the mind is ca- 
pable of inftruiflion, whereas that of the 
body is not. 

When a good critic reafons with a perfon 
of inferior knowledge and judgment, in or- 
der to bring him over to his own opinion, 
upon fome piece he thinks well of, his de- 
fign is not to prove to him, that the piece 
does really afFeft and intereft him, nor yet 
that it ought to do fo • but all he aims 
at is only to put him in a condition of re- 
ceiving a more agreeable impreffion from it, 
at a fccond reading or reprefentation ; and 
this fometimes fucceeds. There is no prove- 
ing efFeftually to any one, that he ought to 
like a piece which he does not, but by bring- 
ing it to pafs, that he fhall like it ; a thing 
not at all impoilible in many cafes to be 
effedted. 

To fpeak exactly, a thing which does 
not pleafe, ought not to pleafe. But when 

it 
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it is faid, that a work which docs not pleafe 
a perfon, ought to pleafe him ; it is only 
meant, ijiat it would pleafe him, if he had 
a better tafte and judgment, or was better 
acquainted with it, 

VIII. 

I fet a reftriftion, above, upon a maxim 
that is foraetimes advanced, that all th6 
world come to one opinion, in time, upon 
works of wit. I faid, this was true, as far 
as it . went Let me now explain myfelf. 
All the world, it is allowed, after a certain 
time, agree to talk in the fame way, of a 
good piece which has been confecrated by 
the public opinion. All the world, for in- 
ftance, fays, that the Mifanthrope of Mo-^ 
Here is the befl of all our comedies ; but this 
is not the opinion, or, at leaft, not the tafte 
of all. To make a real agreement upon this 
pointy it were neceflary, that every body 
ihould receive more pleafure from the repre- 
fentation and reading of this piece, than 
from that of every other comedy. But this 
is not the cafe. I appeal, for the truth of 
what I fay, to the Sincerity of my readers. 
The chief thing that hinder'd the fuccefs of 
the Mifanthrope at its firft appearance, re- 
mains to this day with a great many people ; 
it does not make them laugh. People fay, 
notwithftanding, that it is an admirable play, 
becaufe they could not fay otherwife, with- 
out doing themfelves difcredit. By frequent- 
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ly faying this, ^nd hear mg it £ud by others, 
it comes to be their own opinion in time, 
And even their tafte, to a certain degree, 
They laugh a little at the reprefentation of 
this piece ; but not enough to be able to 
lay with iincerity, that of all comedies it 
is that which gives them moft pleafure, 

I do not believe, that Motiere confulted his 
fervant upon this piece. It was not at all 
to her taftc. If he confulted her now-and^ 
then, upon others, it was becaufe he had t 
mind fometimes to hunraur his a^rs ; and 
it were to be wifhed, indeed> that he had 
pot done it fo often. 

If I was to write a comedy, the pa0i^, 
upon which I fhould be mofl: defirous to 
take the opinion of perfons of good fenfe, 
and e^^atft tafte, fhould be thofe vfhich ap^ 
peared to me the moft properly adapted to th» 
tafte of the populace. The more likely any 
paflage is to fet a houfe a laughing, thoimorp 
danger there is of giving offence to m$n of 
fcnfe and virtue. 
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THE 




DISTINCTION 

BETWEEN 

Pride and Va n i t y. 

N E of our bcfl: writers diftia* 
guiflies pride from vanity ia 
this njanner. / underjiand by^ 
pride^ fays he, a high opinion 
of one's own merit J and one's fun. 
periority to others. By vanitjf I mean^ the 
dejire of pojjeffing men with an opinion of 
one's felf and one's abilities ^ and the prefer^ 
ring this opinion of other people even to- real 
merit itfelf It may be very proper to ad-^ 
Riit thefe definitions (and, indeed, I hav? 
already made ufe of them) in order to di- 
ftinguifli the better between fome terms 
which are very commonly confounded upon 
this fubjeft ; and, by that means, between 
the ideas themfelves. To pride^ therefore, 
I would oppofe modefly, and humility ta 
vanity : for it is the property of humility 

not 
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not to feek the efleem and the praifes o£ 
men s nay, it goes fo far as even to deiire 
their negkd:, their contempt itfelf, however 
undeferved. Vanity is not condemned by 
any morals purely human. Thefe make ^ 
virtue of it, under the name of the love of 
glory. The vain man, very fiir from giving 
offence to other people, flatters them, and 
does them a kind of honour, as the j&me 
author remarks 5 betaufe he looks upon them 
as bis judges^ and has no greater ambition 
than to fecure them in his favour. Perfons 
are not hated for loving praife, but for 
thinking they have too good a right to it. 
The chriftian morals, on the other hand, 
condenin vanity, and do not condemn pride, 
or a good opinion of one's felf, as a vice, 
properly fpeaking, but when it is the effedt 
of vanity, and has its fource in the corrup- 
tion of the heart, rather than in the weak- 
nefs of the underftanding. 

II. 

All our paffions may be confidered in re- 
ference both to the heart, and to the under- 
ftanding. Every paflion is a combination of 
certain deiires and inclinations, and certain 
judgments and opinions. And therefore I 
affirm, that you fliall find a good deal of 
difference between the vanity of a man of 
fenfe, and that of a fool, if you confider 
them with regard to their underflancfing j 
but they arc the fame, confidered with re- 

fpe<a 
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fpedl of the heart : from whence it foU 
lows/ that they diiSer from one another but 
in that which is leaft effential ^ for th^ 
cffence of paifion^ lies in the heart. The 
vanity of a fool, and that of a man of fenfe. 
coniift equally in the defire of honour and 
diftindtion 5 but that of the latter is judi- 
cious and well chofen. It has for its ol)je(ft 
that honour and diftinddon which reful<: 
firom things truly commendable, and efteem- 
able for their own fakes j whereas the va- 
nity of a fool is confiped to low and con^ 
temptible objefts. The man of genius de- 
fires the reputation of being fo : he is am- 
bitious, that the work he has compofed 
ftould be preferred before that of his rivals, 
&c. while the fool would fain pafs for being; 
richer, keeping a better table, having a finer 
houfe, and grander equipage, than other 
people. The underftanding, to talk philo- 
fophically, is better regulated in the ipan of 
fenfe ; his ideas are pore juft, but his in?- 
clinations are not more redified^ than his op- 
pofite's. We fhould do every thing that is 
right, purely becaufe it is fo. Every othpf 
iriotive, even that of glory, is imperfejft. It 
corrupts and debafes the heart, which ought 
to be fwayed by nothing but the love of 
order. There is nothing great but this prin- 
ciple. Every other, to fpeak exa<Stly, is 
Jittlp and defpicable. The love of glory 
muft peverthelefs be encouraged among 
jmankmd, by way of fupplem^nt tp th^ lovg 
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of Qfcjer and virtue, which is too wpak, in 
the generality of men, to fwrmount the great 
difficulties tfiat commonly attpnd upon vir- 
tuous an4 heroic adtions. I|: is better to do 
well from ^n imperfedk niptivf;, $hjn not to 
do it at alL If this is but dc4rjg ill^ ^s foipp 
may think, yet ftjU it is always a mean^ of 
coming to dp wpU. Montaigne favs, upon 
this fubjecft, Since men are incapable of pay^ 
ing their full debt in good money ^ let tbetn 
make it out with bad. 

III. 

From a defire of the pfteem of mankind^ 
arifes a defire of every thing that procures 
it I and as, by a natural impofition, which 
Uie heart pafTes upon the underilanding> we 
cafily believe what we wiftj, the defire of 
every thing, that is efl:eemable, produces the 
perfuafipn, that we are in faft pofief^d of 
it. Thus, our love for efteem is almoft air- 
ways the principal reafon of the gpod opi- 
nion which we have of ourfplves. Yanity 
produces felf-conceit ; pride, contempt of 
others. 

Self-conceit, in a man of fenfe, is more 
a vice than it is in a fool. Fools have com- 
monly more felf-conceit, than men of fenfe 5 
becaufe they have a (hare of it as they 
ire blockheads, and another as they are 
vain. 

There 
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There is a poffibility of a perfon's haying 
(elf^oonceit without vanity^ and vanity ^ith* 
out felf-conceit. 

It would be a fort of humility in a per- 
ion, who^ thinking himfelf, by a mere error 
of underftanding, to have more merit than 
he really had, dx)ukl endeavour to pais but 
predfely for what he thought himfelf. ife 
would not flop herc^ if he was vain* 



IV. 

There is no felf^conceit in a perfon's 
thinking he has great taknts and endow* 
ments, if he re^y has them. A perfon is 
fdf^oonoeited only, fo far as he is deceived 
in ijkic good opinion he has of himfelf. He 
that is deceived much, is conceited much ; 
and he who is deceived a little, is conceited 
but a litdc. Thus a man of fenfe is often 
lefs felfwconceited, in thinking himfelf ca«- 
pableof great things, than a blockhead i^, 
who faniies himfelf capable of moderate 
ones. 

V. 

A blockhead, that thinks himfelf a perfon 
of good fenfe, gives us lefs offence, than a 
man of fenfe, who thinks himfelf a great 
genius ; yet the former is not lefs miilaken 
than the latter. But the difference is this : 
the one, at mofl, makes himfelf but our 
equal ; the other exalts himfelf above us, 
and for that reafon is more odious. 

S 1 VI. Every 
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Every one thinks, that he knows himfelf, 
and that others do not know him. Men, 
at leaft men of good fenfe, know themfelves 
.better than they appear to do. They do 
not always believe every thing they fay to 
:tfaeir own advant^e, and all they would 
Jiave other people believe. They have com- 
monly more vanity than felf-conceit. The 
felf-love which makes them think of them- 
felves beyond the truth, makes them talk of 
themfelves ftill beyond what th^ think. 
Every man of vanity is a lyar.; and we 
might tell . the generality of thofe who pro- 
claim their own merit, that we ihould wrong 
them to imagine they fpoke from their heart,, 
and were camble of being fo grofly mUlaken 
upon their fubjeft. 

A man of fine fenfe would ofteo furpriie 
his admirers, and diiarm tlV^envy of his 
enemies, if he was to let them know how 
little ef^m he had for himielf. 
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OF 

7h/e who pratfe Themfelves. 

H E way to give tiioft pleafure 
to a vain proud perfon, is not al- 
ways to praife him ; it is fome- 
times to hear hira praife himfelf. 
Befides that he thinks himfelf 
better acquainted with his own merit, than 
any body elfe is, and confequently, better 
able to give an account of it ; he has a double 
pleafure in praifing himfelf, that of enter- 
taining you with a thing he is full of, and 
is always thinking upon, and that of ima- 
gining, that he is increafing your efteem for 
him. But now it flatters him a good deal 
more to increafe your efteem for him, than 
barely to receive the marks of it, 

Befides, to praife a perfon may be no 
more than the effedt of politenefs : but to 
hear him with attention when he praifes 
himfelf, to hear him as long as he has a 
mind to talk, to appear to take pleafure in 
his difcourfe, to engage him artfully to con- 
tinue it, to infpire mm with a confidence 
which may make him talk without refcrve^ 
and with an intire freedom \ this goes much 

S 3 beyond 
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beyond a mere politencfs. No praife you 
coald gtve^ would carry half fo natural an 
air with it. 

IL 

It is not eafy to praife a proud man to 
his liking. Too mudh, and too little, have 
their inconveniencies. Too little offends 
him^ He looks upon it as an injury done 
him. He had rather you would not praife 
him at all ; becaufe then you would not tell 
him pofitively how little you efleem him : 
for, to praif? but little, is to tell him in 
effefti tnat you have but little efleem for 
him. 

On the other hand, again, he may know, 
perhaps, that he is vain, or, at leaft, that 
he is fufpecfted of being fo ; and upon that 
account, as greedy as he may be of praife, 
he may take an excefs of it for raillery, and 
a reproof of his vanity. But a perfon has 
nothing of all this to fear, from hearing him 
praife himfelf. Such an attentive filenoe 
can fcarce help being interpreted favourably; 
and tho' it is fometimes, indeed, the efFe& 
of complaifance, yet it is a fort of complai- 
fance that is performed with fo much diffi- 
culty, that your behaviour is the lefs likely 
to be imputed to it : for it is rare but fome 
token of fpleen and difgufl will efcape the 
mod: complaifant hearer on this occaficxi^ 
and more efpecially one who atfb a forced 
part. It is feldom but what the air of his 
countenance will make a difcovery of his 

thoughts. 
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^ thoughts. Now, if a perfori is mafler enough 
oi himfelfy and has cohftraint enough to 
carry on his part to the laft, how is it pof- 
fible the impofition fliould not take ? And 
rriay not tlie perfon he has a defigit upon, 
tery well perfuade himfelf, that he who hears 
him in this riiannef, believes him too I 

in. 

Though li be a grofler kind of pride to 
praife one's felf, than to appear to receive 
the praifes of others witn pleafure j yet there 
afe proud* people, who, ihough they afFedt 
the u tm^oft dfflike of being praifed by any 
body elfej will ptaife themlelves very libe- 
rally. It is becaufe they dp it without per- 
ceiving it. When another perfon praifes 
them, they are upon their guard, and appear 
modeft. When they come to praife them- 
felves, theyjorget both them felves, and all 
the rules of decency, and are quite extrava- 
gant. There are two contrary methods of 
bringing them to this pitch ; either by flat- 
tering, applauding thtm, and pretending to 
give into their fentiments, or elfc by con- 
tradicting them. The firft is tircfomc pnough. 
The other is, at leaft, agreeable in this re- 
fpeft, that you fpeak your real mind. But 
you have, befides, the fatisfadtion of morti- 
fying their pride, and enjoying their pccvifli- 
nefs. The cfFeds of a pride thoroughly 
enraged are fometimes fo pleafant, that it 
is a hard matter to forb&ar laughing at them : 

84 , and 
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and a fcene of this kind is frequently at aik 
end, becaufe neither the opponent nor by- 
jdanders are able to contain any longer, Tnis 
method of fetting a proud ^rmn upon 
praifing hilnrelf, h likewife the moft cer- 
tain one i ^and thiefe are fen* of this turn, 
whbin it will not fucceed updh. It is ra- 
ther tdo vifibly ridiculous^ fdr a p^rfoa tO 
be inflantly elated with the commendations 
of other people ; and it is ealier in this cale 
to be upon bur guard. But we naturally 
think we have a right to repel cbAteinpt, 
and it is a difficult matter to repel it without 
pafHon, But a perfbn in a pailioh is not 
mafler of what he fays ; and experienra 
{hews us every day, in die moft trifling 
things^ that contradi£tion on one fide natu- 
rally carries us to extravagance on the other. 
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REMARKS 

Upon fome PafTages in the 

Preface to M.Boileav's ff^orks. 




I. 

ETa performance be everfo well 
approved of by a few judges 5 
yet^ if it abounds hot in a certain 
beauty and agreeablenefs proper 
to hit the iafle of the generality 
of the world J it will never pafs Jor a good 
one ; and it muji happen^ in time, that the 
judges themfelves will own themfelves mijiaken 
in their good opinion of it. 

If M. Boileau only meant, that the bcft 
judges find themfelves fometimes midaken 
in the judgment they make upon a piece, 
he has faid nothing but what experience 
will juftify : but if his meaning be, that 
CpiniQUS upon works of wit are rather to be 
counted^ than weighed ; and that a perform- 
ance written more to the tafte of the men of 
judgment and abilities, than to that of the 
common run of readers, is not a good one ^ 

I be- 
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I believe that he is miftaken himfelf^ and 
that this is a maxim which cannet be ap^ 
proved of, but by fuch authors aind feaders, 
as have an intereft in approving it It is 
certain there are fome works in high dftcem 
with the 20od judges^ that arc not fo well 
teltffeedf..^ the gene/ality as others, which, 
^ jigain, arc in lefs credit with the men of 
} judgment. But to pretend^ that the beft of 
fuch performances are thofe which are beft 
liked by the generaiity of readers, is, as I 
have faid. elfewhere, an infupportable pa- 
radox. 

II 
If 1 ^Jhould be ajkedy in what this beauty 
and agreeablenejs confijtti lanfwer^ That it 
is a Je ne fcai quoi, fomething that may be 
tnUcb better felt y than exprejed. • In my opi^ 
nian^ however^ it conjifts principally in never 
prefenting the reader with any thoughts but 
what are true^ or any exprejjions but what 
are juji. 

If the beauty of works of wit c^fifts iix 
prefenting the reader with true thoughts, 
and juft expreffions, it is no longer a Je ne 
fcay quoy^ which may be better felt than 
defined. M. Boileau adds the word prin^ 
cipally J but ftill, this is not faying enough. 
The beauty of works of entertainment is 
fomeching above the bare truth of thoughts, 
and juftnefs of expreffions. The beautiful, 
the fine, is the objeQ: of tafle ; but a per- 
fon OLiinot always give a reafon for his tajtte. 

A 
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A thing pfeafes ns often > without our being 
aHc to lay, without our knowing, why it 
pleafes us 1 which would not be the cafe, if 
the beautiful confined principally in the 
true, . for there is always a reafon to be given 
of the true. 

The beautiful is the true, weUexprcffed*; 
that is to fay, exprcffed with fpirit and dcli^ 
cacy, and not merely with juflnefs. The'\ 
truth of thoughts, and juftnefs of expref- 
fions, amount to nothing more than the 
good. If the thoughts of a worlc arc 
true, and at the fame ikm new ; if 
the .exprefBoQS are juft, and alfo delicate, 
fublime, &c. you have then ihe beautiful, 
and in its higheft perfedtion -, for there are 
lower degrees of it. A thought that 1$ new 
in itfelf, has no occaiion to be fet off by a 
turn of expreflaon, it is fufficicnt, if it be 
cxpreffed with juftnefs. In like manner, an 
ingenious turn is frequently fufficient to give 
beauty to a thought, common enough in 
itfelf, and to make it appear a very fine 
one. So that, with regard to thought^ the 
good confifts in the truth, the beautiful in 
the newnefs of it : with regard to expref* 
fion, the good confift:s in the juftnefs, the 
beautiful in the elegance^ delicacy, &c. of 
it. The beautiful, therefore^ fuppofcs the 
good ; but the good is more^ eifential, mora 
important, than the beautiful. And, con- 
fequently, it may be £iid, that the exceU 
knee of a work being die effedt of the good 

and 
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and beautiful united, it coniifts principally 
in the good, in the truth of the thoughts^ 
and the juftnefs of the cxprcffions. But it 
muft not be faid, that the beautiful confifls 
priiicipally in the truth of the thoughts, and 
juftnefs of expreflions ; for this would be 
to fay, that it coniifts principally in the 
good, and confequently to make an utter 
confufion in all Our ideas. 

III. 
It muft be obferved, that M.Boileau is 
. fpeaking of works of wit^ in the paflagc I 
have quoted from him, of fuch works as the 
author would build the reputation of a man 
of wit upon, or, to fay every thing, of a M 
efprit. But, as M» Huet has faid, a bel 
ejprit^ that deferves the title, is neceflarily 
a perfon of good genius ; though a perfon of 
good genius is not always a bel efprit ^ or a 
fine genius. For the fame reafon, a thought, 
in order to be a fine one, ought to be true ; 
but a thought is not, properly fpeaking, fine, 
becaiife it is true. I allow, that a thought 
that is both true and new, will always pleafe, 
if it is well exprefled ; but, among feveral 
methods of exprefling the fame thought, 
there may be fome more agreeable than 
others ; and it is this agreeablenefs, arifing 
from the turn and manner of exprefling a 
thing, which it is fometimes fo hard to give 
an account of. A work may intitle its au- 
thor to the charadler of a good genius, or 

even 
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ev^n a great one^ without giving him that 
of a fine one, or a iel efprit. It is, pro-^ 
perly fpeaking, thi3 laft fort of reputation, 
which the audiors^of works of entertainment 
aim at. The French academy, <:ompofed, 
for the moft part, of this clafs of lyriters, 
was intitled, at its firft foundation, the;^^^i^- 
demy of Beaux ejprits^ or fin^ geni^fes* 
Thi§ name is very juft, as it points out %% 
principal object, and charaderizes it bett^ii^ 
than that of the jPr^/r^i& academy 5 but, per- 
haps, it is not honourable enough. It is 
now a long time fince the title of a bcl efprit 
has been looked upon as ah affront, . There 
are numbers of people that defpife this fort 
of genius, and all that it can produce, A 
work is agreeable enough for theiii, when 
it is judicious and folid ^ and is fine enough, 
if it be but good. There is, however, a 
confiderable difiference between a good work 
and a fine one. To lUuftrate my meaning 
by fome inilances taken from different ages, 
I fhould not fcruple to fay, that the works 
of ^intilian^ Cbarron^ and the abbot de 
Fleury^ are very good ; and tbofe of Tully^ 
Montaigne^ and BoJJuety very fine. There 
is fomething common to all thofe works, 
by virtue of which they deferve the title of 
good. I mean, the truth of the thoughts, 
and, as far as that holds in each, the exad:^ 
nefs, propriety, and other qualities of flyle ; 
but, at qie fame time, there is fomething 
in thof? works I call fine^ whi^b is wanting 

ift 
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in the others, and by means of which ihcy 
are far fuperior to them. The authors of 
thofe I mentioned the fifft, were men of 
exceeding good fenfe and underftandin^. 
The authors of the fecond were, befides ali 
this, men of genius and imagination ; and 
it belongs only to writers of this charadcr, 
to compofe fine works. A fine perform- 
ance, one that pleafes and delights us, is, 
properly fpeaking, one in wliich we feci 
genius and imagination. If ail the thoughts 
in fuch a performance are not exad:ly trae, 
nor the expreffions perfeftly juft, yet fudi 
is the cffcQ: of that genius and imagination 
which fhine through th^ whole, that it hin- 
ders a reader from perceiving it, gives him 
fo lively a pleafure, and keeps him in fo 
conflant an adnuration, that he has not time 
to take notice of faults fo fkilfully covered^ 
or fo happily atoned for. But I do not 
mean, by imagination^ only fuch a degree of 
heat and enthufiafm, as makes orators and 
poets. An imagination lefs lively and ftrong, 
than delicate and gracious, is aifo a fouroe 
of infinite beauties ; witnefs the writings, 
and efpecially the converfation, of women 
of parts. 

IV. 
Plato compares rhetwic to the art of 
cookery. Accordmg to this, I may com- 
pare a performance, that is not only a fen- 
fible, but an ingenious one, not only a good, 
but a fine one, to a good eatable rago^ by 

an 



an able cook (Allow me to ufe die t^rm^ 
^emfelves, becaufe a circumlocution would 
not fo well exprcfs my meaning). I afk 
M, Boileau^ therefore, why fuch a perform- 
ance pleafes him. He will anfwer, It is 
becaafe it prefents him with np thoughts 
but what are true^ and no eicpreflions but 
what are juft. This is juft as if I fhould 
aflc a perfon I obferved to eat a ragout with 
pleafure, why he thought it a good one ^ 
and he fhould tell me, It was chiefly, becaufe 
the meat was good and welUdreil^d. It is 
obvious, at firft fight, that this is exactly 
M. Boileau's anfwer. I leave it to the 
. reader to follow the comparifon of the art of 
cookery with that of writing. It is a very 
proper one for illuftrating the point in que- 
ftion ; but, perhaps, too ignoble to carry 
it into particulars. 

V. 

The fineft thoughts of M. Fkcbier^ Bru^ 
yere^ and even Boileau himfelf, ftript of 
their ornaments, and exprefled, tho' juftly, 
yet in a plain and fimple manner, would 
no longer appear beautiful. It might be 
eafy to give inftances ; but this is a thing 
much better left to the reader. 

VI. 

With refpedl to thoughts, there are two 
forts of tmth ; and, with refpeiSt to expref- 
fions, two kinds of juftnefs. There is a 

truth,, 
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truth, and a juftnefs, that pleafes ; and another, 
which gives no pleafure at all, and v^ith 
which a pcrfon is barely fecured from cen«- 
fure, without being intitled to praife. It 
muft not be faid, therefore, that the beauty 
of works of wit confifts in prefenting the 
reader ivith no thoughts but what are truCy 
and no exprejjiom but what are jujt. It muft 
only be faid, that this is the firft condition 
required in a fine performance. It muft 
not be faid, that a thought is beautiful, only 
in regard of its being true ; and an cxpreffion, 
in regard of its being juft ; but that a thought 
is never beautiful, except it is true; nor an 
expreffion, but when it is juft. This is all 
that we can grant to M. Boikau upon th|s 
point. 

VIL 

He quotes the famous anfwer of Lewis 
the Xllth to fome of his minifters, who 
advifed him tq put fevcral perfons to death, 
who in the preceding reign, and when that 
prince was only duke of Orleans^ had been 
in meafures that deferved it. 

The king of France^ replied he, muft not 
revenge the duke of Orleans's quarrels. 
Whence comes ity adds Boikau^ that this aiu 
Jwer immediately firikes us f Is it not eafj 
to fee^ that it is becaufe it prefents us with 
a truth which all the world umerfiands^ and 
which is here exprejfed in a finer manner^ 
than in thefinefl trefitifes of morality ? viz, 
that a great prince^ when he is once upon the 

throne^ 
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Ihronej ought no longer to be governed by 
private motives, nor to have any other vieWy 
but that of the glory afid happinefs of his 
kingdom. 

^ I afk, nttw, ih riiy tufn, Whehce coined 
it, that this aiifwer of Lewis XII. plcafes 
us infinitely more, than the maxim, upon* 
which it is, in a manner, founded, and 
which is but a paraphrafe of it ? If the aii- 
fwer prefcnts us with a triith, which all the 
. world underftands j the maxim does the 
lame, and in expreffions as juft as can be. 
And yet this reply of the king's exprefles 
this truth, better than all thefnejl difcourfes 
of morality. But why does it exprefs it 
better ? This i^ what M. Boileau does not 
tell us. He only informs us, that it con- 
tains a truth, without which it would not, 
or, at leaft, ought not to plcafe us* 

The author of the Beauties of Language 
reduced to their Principles (one of the bed 
pieces, which a philofophical genius, applied 
to the belles lettres, has ever produced) 
gives us the true rfeafon of the pleafure which 
we receive from this aiifwer of Lewis XIL 
^he duplicity of perfons it fuppofei in one 
and the fame man, fays hey cdufes a kind of 
furprrze to the mind, ivhich makes it more 
attentive to the truth which is prefented to 
it. This furprize arifes from the apparent 
falfity there is, in fuppofing two perfons in 
one man. So that the king's reply pleafes 
us, both by the truth that is contained in 

T it. 
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k, ami that kind of fal(hood it preients m 
v/ith, viz^ that Lems the Xllth, kii^ of 
]Ff;an€e^ was not the &me man ^vha had 
been before duke of Orleans^ and that the ' 
injuries done to the latter did no way con- 
cern him, I own^ this kind of falfity would 
have nothing agreeable in it, \^ithout the 
truth that is couched under it ; but neither 
would this truth, exprefled in a plain and 
iimple manner, have any thing tnat could 
ilrike and aifedt us« It is tht turn that give& 
value to the thought : k is that which give& 
k its principal beauty. The proof of what 
I fay, or, rather, oi what the author I have 
been quoting fays> is this. That any truth 
cxprefled in the fame manner, that is to 
fay, by doubling a fingle ful^edt, and diftin- 
;uiihing it from itfelf,. wiU always plea/e us. 
"or inftance, take the reply,, which it is pre- 
tended a peafant made to an eccleiiafticat 
cleftor of Germany y wha took upon him to- 
juftify from his quality, as a temporal prince, 
a condudl not very becoming the prelate : If 
iny lord eleSi&r is damned^ what will become 
of my lord arshbijhop I This reply, I fay, fe 
intirely of the fame kind with that oi Lemt 
XII. There is the fame tnrn in both. The 
king's anfwer is a fine, and the ^peafant-s a 
humorous one, though it is a very fcrious 
truth, that is contained under it. But the 
feme turn may be cmploy'd in different 
kinds, and, according to the fubje<fts and 
©ccafions k is ufed upon^ k makes fomc- 

time^ 
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tithes a htlnibrdas thought^ fometimies £i btui- 
ly agreeable otle, fdmetimes a fublime one. 
M. Fkcbier has faid^ fpeakibg of Liems 

XIV. 

His foul iifar above bis bighejt greatfiefs •• 
His virtues give more luftre than his crdwH j 
jSnd tbo'fttch vaji dotninions dwH bis /way ^ 
Tetjiill the hero triumphs o'er the king. 

The king ind the hero, Ays the author 
of the Beauties of Language^ &c. unite in 
the fame perfon, and, in reality, make but 
otit fngle man 5 yet this does not hinder the 
poet from diflinguijhing them^ and it is iy 
this difiinBion that he gives a turn to what 
he fays. But, perhaps, this turn begins to be 
a little too common, aiid fuch fort of con- 
trafls have been made a thoufand times 
ovelr. 

I allow ^ fays the author of the BeaufieSy 
&c. that there isfometbing ingenious in M, 
BoileauV reflexion. 

If criticifm bught always to be polite^ it 
ought more efpecially to be io^ when it ii 
employed upon authors of the merit and re-i* 
putation 01 M. Boileau. We owe them 
every kind of refpeft, and this refped con- 
iifts not only in giving them the praifes due 
to their genius in general, but alfo in com^ 
mending what is good in thofe very paffage* 
we are forced to cenfure. It is feldom that 
thefe great men commit pure and unmixed 

T 2 faults^ 
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.faults^ and that we have not an occafion o£ 
.praifing, at the fame tinqie that we have 
•. room to find fault with them. But I con- 
fefs freely, I do not fee what ingenuity 
there is in this refledtipn of M. Boileau^s, 
Who is there, that is not capable of make- 
. ing fuch a remark ? And is there any one, 
who, when he is ftruck with a fine paflage, 
whiqh he thinks he underflands, is not able 
to exprefs it in other terms, or, at leaft, to 
*point put, in general, the thought and inten- 
tion of the perfon that fjpoke it ? If all thofe 
who read or Jhear that famous anfwer of the 
•king's, are not capable of forming that^^»^- 
*ral propojitioriy Ubat a great prince^ when 
he is come to bis throne^ ought not to a£i any 
^ore from pri'vate motives^ &c, there is, 
-however, nobody but what undcrftands, 
(that the king's meaning ^yas, that he was 
above revenging himfelf, now he was become 

, Biefides, the author of the Beauties^ &c. 
makes it appear, that M. Boileau and he 
have given two dififerent reafons for the 
beauty of the faying. But this is not all ; 
. M. Boileau has really not given any reafon 
at all : for the beauty of this faying con- 
fifts in the lively, delicate, and uncommon 
fnanner, in which it exprefiTes a truth, which 
every body underftands. A good faying, 
iays M. Boileau^ is good only as it contains 
fomething which every body thinks, and 
lexprefles it in a new and delicate manner. 
. . ■ It 
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It muft be {hewn, then, in What this beauty' 
of turn and manner confifls ; this is what 
all the world does not fee ; and yet what 
M. Bail'eau has not told us. 

As to accounting for the beauty of this 
reply of the king's, from the fenfe which 
it prefents to the mind ; it had been better 
to have faid, that it pleafes us, as it expreiTes 
a noble and generous fentiment, than to^ 
attribute this efFedt of it to the general 
maxim that may be drawn frooi it ; a 
maxim very juft, indeed, but not capable 
of pleafing by itfelf. Every body knows, 
ttiat fentiments pleafe us a good deal more 
than mere fentences. And hence that rule- 
laid down by the critics, with reipecft to 
dramatic performances, that maximte fhould: 
be thrown as much ^ as poffiWe into fenti- 
ments, and that all maxims in form fhould' 
be carefully declined. But now this anfwer-^ 
of Lewis XII. is an expreflion of the fincft' 
of all fentiments ; for there is nothing greater 
than to pardon, when a perfon has it in his 
power to revenge himfelf. It does not only; 
prefent the mind with a mere fimple truth, 
otherwife common enough j but it (hews' 
U6 .a prince thoroughly poffeffed of that 
truth, and ading in confequence of it, which 
is a thing very rare. 

And yet it is not in this, neither, that the 
whole beauty of this anfwer confifts. Lewis 
XII. might have told the perfons that wera 
putting him upon revenge, That a prince; 

T 3 ivheii 
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w6r/i bfi is o/ue upon^ tb( thran^^ etigbt 90P 
any hnger to bg g9Vfrned iy private mo^ 
tivasy &c. and he would have d^Uverpd a 
fine maxim. He might hftve giy^n pvoof^ 
that this came from bis heart, by faying, 
J thsni this revenge you advs/e me tOy « tbifig 
ufpmrtby 9fme^ pr fpmewhat to this .effect i 
and thsn he would have expreffisd g fine 
iSmtinwot But by anfwering, 'Tb^ft it ^as^ 
not for a king of France to revenge tbfi 
parrels of the tkke qfQtXe^m^ he has faid 9X 
once both a fine thjug^ and a gPod 9np ; ao4 
thi« little turn, which might, at fi^ft fight, 
M$>ear but iU-prppprtioned to thp <ipgnity of 
tne (entiment, upon which the reply \\ found- 
ed, adds new l^auty to it ; not only as it «i 
jngeoiQus, hut further, ^% the kin^, by no| 
TOuchfafing a feriouij refutation to thf a<ip 
vice of his minifters, made it appear^ tlwt 
clemency and mercy werp virtues that were 
natural to him, and which he wa^ mafter 
of in the higheil decree ; and that to ^H 
don cofl; him none of thofe efforts, which 
prove almoil as much the ftrength of a paf: 
fion, as of the virtue which at length pre- 
vails oyer it, l^hn^ this famous anfwer was 
fo much the more beautiful, in proportioa 
as it w^s a good and virtuous one. 

^e mind of man is naturally full of a^ 
infinite number of canfufsd ideas of truths 
%f>bi(b frequently it has a very imperfeSt view 
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soj } end nothing is more agreeable to it^ than ^ 
to meet with one of thefe ideas pr(^erhf, 
xleared upy andfet in a full light. 

The moral maxim, which M. Soileau 
x<xm\pSLtps with the king*s reply, contains a 
trath properly cleared up, and fet in a fuH 
light. J^ut, as this truth is fufficiently clear 
of itfclf , the more involved and indirefl: way , 
of exprefling it gives. us a eood deal more 
pleafure, than the maxim itfelf. 

M. Boileau^ in the words I have %eeti 
quoting, has given a very juft character of 
^rave works, and works of inftmdion 5 but 
what he has f^id, js by no means fufficient 
to explain the nature of works of wit, pro» 
|)erly fo called, or to account for the beauty 
of what we call a happy thought, or good 
thing. 

IX. 

What is that may be properly called a 
new, Jhiningf and extraor'nary thought ^ 
It is noty as ignorant people imagine, a , 
thought which nobody elfe ever had, or would 
have had. On the contrary, it is fucb a 
thought as muji have occurred to every body 
in the like caje, and been one of the fir ft in 
any man's mind upon the fame occafion. 

A perfon may be furprifed, perhaps, to 
find the word extraor'nary htve. It feems 
to me, that this word, when applied to a 
thought, is only to be taken in an ill fenfe, 
An cxtraor nary thought is a whimfical one^ 
,a thought vitioufly Angular, and fuch a one 

T 4 as 
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as jiobqdy^^er would have had. M. Bofleau 
means it^ however, of a fine thought. But 
he thought the fenfe of this word fufficient- 
ly determined, by the words new zi\d Jhinhtgy 
which ?pme beforp it 5 and, indeed, hU 
paeaning is clpar enough. Therefore, drop- 
ping this, I afk, Where are the ignorant 
people, that imagine a new and a fine 
thought (for he is h^re fpeaking of fine 
thoughts) to be fuch a one . as nobody eve^ 
would have had ? . There are no people fo 
ignorant as this comes to. A thought that 
nobody elfe could have had, is a falfe 
thought, and even an extravagant one. But 
all the wprlcj agree? in general, that a 
thought, in prdpr to be fine, ought to be 
true, though \i Ipmetimes happens, even to 
perfons of judgment, to be dazzled with 
the glare of a falfe thought, and to fuffer 
themfelves to be feduced by a ihew of truth. 
But, for the mpft part, they fee clearly 
enough, that fuch thoughts are falfe, an4 
approve only the ingenious manner in which 
they are exprefTed. Some, indeed, value 
themfelves upon being more feyere, and 
liking npthing but what is perfeftly juft, 
and not allowing, that there can be any for^ 
pf beauty, where a thought is falfe. But 
this is wrong j for every thing ought to have 
j^s du^. A falfe thought may be expreffed 
with a good deal of wit. I own it is wit 
ill befl:pwed ; but ftill it is wit. On fuch 
occa^ons, therefore, one fhould condemn 

auQ 
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aftd approve at the fame time ; condemn the 
thought itfelf, and approve the manner of , 
p:^preffing it. 

What is that ive call a new thought ? - — - 
It is noty as ignorant people imagine^ a 
thought which nobody ever had before. 

The ignorant have reafon to belicive, that 
a thought they meet with in any work is 
not new, when they know, that it has oc- 
curred to fomebody before, and perhaps, 
too, may b? found in fome prior perform- 
ance. It is true, the perfon that employs 
th}s thought after another, may neverthe- 
lefs have really been the inventor of it He 
may be ignorant, that it is any- where elfe ; 
and in that cafe, it is new to him, and to 
fuch of his readers as were npt acquainted 
with it, before they faw it in his work. But 
it is not upon this account any newer in 
itfelf. 

But, further, the ignorant have reafon to 
look upon a thought, which nobody ever 
had before, or, at leaft, is no-where to be 
found, as a ne\y thought ; and that a work^ 
which contains a good many things of this 
fort, muft be very valuable, provided thefe 
, thoughts are true ; but then they know very 
well, that this kind of thoughts are very 
rarely to be met with. It is poffible, how- 
ever, they may think them more fcarce 
than they are. There have been a great 
piany new things found, fince it has b^^n 

pro- 
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pronounced impoffihlc to find any. But 
one fort of men have faid fo, becaufe they 
were confdous they had but- little of thk 
kind in their own \yorksj and others, pot fo 
much interefted in the matter, have yet 
talked like the fif ft, with 9, view to ephancc 
the merit of the fliew things thew really have 
in theirs. It fs a matter of hign reputation, 
{and which grows ftUl higher e^ery day, as 
books multiply) tp invent new thoughts; 
;and it is the fanie to invent new turns, and 
ways of expreffing old ones. F*or turns arc 
exnaufted as well as thoughts, apd it would 
be foipetimes a harder thing tp exprefs fomc 
particular thoughts ir^ z new way, than it 
was at firft to find the thought Itfelf. 

XL 

The better to combat this notion, (which, 
by the way, fcarce any one ever entertainied) 
Tbaf a new t bought is fuch a e^e as nobody 
*wouJd ever have frnd^ M. Boileau runs quite 
into the oppofite extreme, when h? lays. 
That, on the contrary ^ it is fuch a one as muji 
have occurred to every body on the fame occa-- 
fion. It is true, that fometimes a very bright 
thought is, at bottom, no more than a com- 
mon one let off with an ingenious turn. It 
xnuft be allowed further, that a new thought 
fometimes appears fo natural, that one is 
furprifed it mould be new, and ready t© 
think, that every man living muft have 
ftarted it. But there are withal fome thoughts 

that 
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that procUim and diilinguiih a fuperior ge« 
nius, thoughts which It \s apparent the 
generality are not capable of 5 and thefe 
undoubtedly are the fineft thpughts we have. 
Others may give us pleafufe, hut thefe raife 
pur admiration : and an author^ who haa 
produced a few fuch thoughts^ has a fair 
title to he ranked among the great geniufes« 

XIL 

Since a thought is beautiful only in regard 
of its being true^ &c. 

I have already obferved^ that this ought, 
not to be faid, but only that a thought can« 
not be beautiful, unlefs it be true, iand that too 
under this reflridtion, that a thought which 
is not true may be exprefled fo ingenioufly, 
as to deferve fome approbation on this ac- 
count. 

Jh <? thought is beautiful onfy in regard 
of its being trne^ and it is the infallible 
effeSi of truth to /Irike us nvhen it is well 
expreffedy it follows^ that what does notjirike 
us J is neither beautiful nor true^ or elfe is 
ill exprejfed. 

Is it then the infallible cfFeft of truth, to 
ftrike the generality of mankind ? If it is, 
whence comes it, that almoA all mankind, 
the learned as well as the ignorant, are un^ 
der the power of fo many ridiculous preju* 
dices, fo many grofs errors, although thofc 
errors have been oppofed and confuted a 
thoufand times over ? Men love the truth, 

and 
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and readily embrace every thing that appears 
to them in that light ; but the generality of 
men are very little capable of diftinguifliing 
it from falfhood^ even in the plaineft and 
moft common things. It is not only in the 
JcienceSy fays the author of the Art of Thinks 
ing^ that it is difficult to dijiinguijh truth 
from error ; but al/b in moft of the fubjeSis men 
talk upon. So that what M. Boileau fays of 
men in general, that it is an infallible efFeft 
of truth to make an impreffion upon them, 
cannot be laid but of a feW: exadt and pene- 
trating minds ; and the greateft encomium 
that can be beflowed upon any one with 
regard to his underflanding is to fay, that 
he finds out truth and falihood through-* 
out every fubje<ft, where-ever they are, and 
receives a ftrong and fenfiUe impreffion from 
them. 

It will be faid, J do not doubt, that M. 
Boileau means what he fays, only of that 
fort of true and falfe, which we meet witl^ 
in works of entertainment, I allow it ; 
but ftill lie is under a miftake with refpeft 
to them. There are no fort of works which 
give room for fo many falfe judgments, ac- 
cording to the author I juft now quoted, as 
works of this kind. Falfe judgments are 
not fo common in the arts and faiences^ be-- 
caufe thofe who know nothing themf elves ^ are 
more ready to refign themj elves to the judge- 
ment of the fkilful ; but they are very fre- 
quent in tJne things which belong to the jurif'* 

di£lion 
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diSiion of the people^ and upon which all the 
world takes the liberty of judging^ fuch as 
eloquence^ &c. Thefe common judgments, 
however, are not abfolutely falfe. An orator, 
that pleafes the generality, wouW not plea'fe ' 
them, if he had not really genius. In defedt 
of an exadt underflanding, perhaps, he is 
endued with a beautiful and fhining imagi- 
nation. If his thoughts are not always juft, 
yet his expreffion is elegant, his figures 
bold, and his images lively. He does not 
enlighten much, but he is entertaining and 
afFefting. A difcourfe may have beauty or 
firength, without much juftnefs. Thefe 
are three things effentially different 5 and it 
is but too ulual to fee them feparated. 
M. Boileau himfelf has feveral thoughts that 
are falfe, and reafonings that are not exait j 
but is admirable in his turn and expreflion. 
He is fometimes a bad philofophcr, but he 
is always a great poet, and to this he owes 
hi$ fuccefs. It . is the fame thing with the 
generality of orators and poets. We muft 
not look for great juftnefs and exadlnefs of 
thought in their works. And, indeed, how 
{hpuld we expeft it of them ? Orators, and 
more efpecially poets, are perfons of imagi- 
nation ; and it is but feldom, we know, that 
this faculty is joined with a very folid judg- 
ment. It would be an affront to a poet, or 
an orator, to tell him, that he has more 
judgment than fancy. This would be to 
tell him, that he is no poet, no orator. 

Virgii 
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Virgil is the moft judicioas df all the an* 
lient poets ; for inftance, he is a gdod de^ 
more fo than HomeK AM the world agrefe 
in giving him this character ; and it is pliiti 
at firft fight, that it is not the grcateft com* 
pliment that could be paid him. It would 
ict 'any other Writer, but an orator, or a poet, 
at the head of his profefiion, and e^alt hini 
above all his rivals. But yet thofe whd 
value themfelves updn being critics in poetry^ 
prefer Homer to FirgiL Becaufe the iirft 
nas a good deal nK)re imagination than thd 
ktter, they think he has more of the poet. 
It would be the fame with two orators, that 
fhould have fuch a reciprocal advantage of 
one another, in regard to fancy and judg- 
ment. In matters of poetry ind doqirence, 
the prize will always be given to the firft of 
thefe qualities, in preference to the other. 

xifr: 

This want of truth and juftnefs, in the 
greateft part of the moft approved perforhi- 
artces of this kind, has, in all times, given 
difguft to many perfons of good underftand- 
ing, and is at the bottom of thofe accur 
fations h frequently brought agaihft ix)etry 
and eloquence. It is faid, in reply, that 
thefe accufations are unjuft, becaufe* wc 
ought not to confound the abufe of the art 
with the art itfelf, and impute to the arts 
the faults of the artifts. But this anfwer 
kfelf is not juft j for it is not a mere ab- 

ftraa 
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ftraft: idea of poetry and eloquence, that is 
attached in thefe charges^ but a thing really 
ijcifling i poetry anc( eloquence, fuch as they 
ftte, in the works of the moft famous era*- 
tors aild poets. The queftion is. Whether 
thefe works are not full of falfe thoughts^ 
or, at leaft, fuch as are not over-folid ? Thofe 
who admire them the mod, are obliged to 
own they are. , Some have gone fo hv as t» 
fay, that the Noughts irt poetry ought ndC 
to be regarded $ and tjiat nothing is to be 
eenfiderod, but the aiannet of ejiprefiihg 
them. Now, from henee, niight it not be 
fairly concluded, that the cldquen&k and 
poetry which are iti beings and which we 
are acquainted with,^ are not to be very 
highly thought of, if we tinay judge of theitt 
upon this ioconteflable principle, that the 
greateft excellence of a Work does not lie 
m being well writtiil^ji but in being Well 
thought ? But, without doubt, the works of 
poetry and eloquence ought to be excepted 
frohi this rule, and we muft ht content 
with maintaining, that they pleafe us chiefly 
by their ftyle and didion. It is true, there 
will be no way left to defend them againft 
their adverfaries ; and, after all, we mufV 
albw, that thefe charges are not without 
foundation^ 



OF 
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OF 

P O LITE N E S a 

iOlitenefs coniiAs in doing and 
, faying nothing, that may ^ve 
] offence to thofe we converfc 
' with i and in doing and faying 
• every thing that may be agree- 
able to them i and this with a certain grace- 
fulnefs, freedom, and delicacy of behaviour 
and cxpreffion. 

We are to confider, then, upon this fub- 
jeift, the things to be faid and done, and 
the manner of faying and doing them. 

And this manner, now, is the point of 
moft importance. Let a perfon be ever fo 
obliging and complalfant, yet, without a 
certain manner of being fo, he may pafs 
for a decent good-natured man, but never 
a polite one. Politenefs mufl be diilin- 
guifhed even from civility itfelf. To be 
polite, implies more, than barely being civil. 

The polite man is civil of courfe ; but the 
civil one may not be polite, nor can have 
this word applied to him in its full mean- 
ing 
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ii^ and extent Politenefs implies civility^, 
and adds fomething more to it. Civility 
regards principally the matter of our beha- 
viour; politenefs refpeds alfo the manner 
of it. 

It is true, civility and politenefs are not 
diftinguiflied in common converfation vrith 
fuch a fcrupulous exadnefs. It might be 
pedantry to aifed it^ And yet there may 
be occauons of applying the diftindion very 
pertinently. For infknce, you commend 
fuch a perfofl as a polite man. • Somebody 
replies^ That this is faying too much of him ; 
that M. **** is not polite, but only civil. 
If this perfon is right in his opinion, it muft 
be allowed to Ibe ejcprefled properly ; and 
thofe who had never thought upon the mat- 
ter before, will plainly perceive, that thefe 
two words civil and polite, are not fynony- 
mous J but that the one fignifies more than 
■the other, or rather a quite different thing. 
Civility fets us upon paying every one his 
due, and treating people with friendfhip, 
cfteem, obfervance, or refped, according to 
the relation they ftand in to us. Polite- 
nefs, properly fpeaking, is an agreeable and 
delicate manner v of fpeaking and ading. It 
is that which the Romans called urbanity^ 
urbanitaSy morum elegantia. This word 
urbanity^ which fome perfons would have 
introduced into our language, has not been 
received into common ufe, becaufe we have 
that of politenefs, which exadly anfwers to 

U it. 



it. One would think, that the word civility 
fignified precifcly the fame thing with ur- 
banity, if the etymology only was to be re- 
garded 3 but cuftom has given it a narrower 
fignification. . A niechanic, a peafant, may 
he civil ; but it is a man of the world only, 
that can be polite. So that the terms civility 
and politenefs exprefs rather different qua- 
lities, than different degrees of the fame 
quality. 

IL 

As wit has been called the feafohing of 
reafoTty politenefs may be called the fea- 
foning oj good-^nature . Politenefs is the 
fame thing to a good heart, that wit is to 
good fenfe. Wit and politenefs are the ad- 
dition of an inexpreffible finenefs, delicacy, 
^nd grace ; the one to reafon, and the other 
lo goodnefs. 

But as much company and converfation 
frequently give an air of wit to perfons who 
have naturally but a very fmall fhare of it ; 
in the fame manner, and more frequently, 
indeed, it gives an appearance of good qua- 
lities to thofe who, in reality, have very bad 
ones. The politenefs of the one is but their 
ill-temper feafoned, as the wit of the other 
is but the feafoning of their dulnefs. 

. III. 

There is a great deal that is purely arbi- 
trary in politenefs. The way of faying and 
doing the fame things, and cxprcffing efleem, 

refped:, 
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tcfpeft, and friendlhip, is different in difier- 
cnt countries. An acquaintance with the 
world, therefore, is the only thing to teach 
politenefs, and to form.it in a perfon's man- 
ners. The mod particular inftrudtions that 
can be given, will not take in, for, indeed, 
they cannot exprefs every thing upon the 
fubjeft, much lefs will thoy communicate 9, 
capacity of pradifing. There is a wide di- 
ftance between fpeculative and pradtic^I po^ 
iitenefs. Every thing that confifts in adtion, 
4S to be learnt by action only. 

IV. 

There are fome perfons that have but 
little politenefs in the very centre of politer 
-nefs, the court itfelf. Being much in the 
-world, is not always fufficient for acquiring 
politenefs, without the proper natural qua- 
aities 5 as thefe are not fufficient of them- 
-felves, without the ufe of good company. 
'Thefe quahties are, a great (hare of huma- 
.nity and good-nature, a delicacy of think- 
ing to diftinguifh readily what is proper to 
4>e done in all circumftances, a very obfe- 
quious temper, a facility of putting on all 
humours, and taking up any opinion as oc- 
cafion may require, or, at leaft, offeeming 
to do fo. 

- But to pradife the difguife and diffimu- 
lation that ace often neceflary for this pur- 
pofe, is a very hard part, Man is naturally 
Sincere. He loves to fpeak what he thinks, 

U 2 and 
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and to give vent to his own genuine fenti* 
jtnents. This difpofition in mankind^ how-* 
ever laudable in itfelf, is a great hindrance 
to politenefs, which direds us to do and 
fay nothing that may give offence to others ; 
whence it follows, that a perfon muft not 
fay every thing he thinks, nor do every 
thing he has an inclination tOj not even 
^hen his thoughts and inclinations are the 
moft reafonable* 

< A great part of the faults, that ar6 com- 
mitted againft politenefs, proceed from to© 
much fincerity and franknefs ; from perfons 
not being able to confine themfclves to fpeak 
and ad: within the bounds of good breeding, 
or, at leaft^ on fome occafions, to be filenf. 
Such a one, you hear it often faid, is a 
good-natured man, and a man of fenfe ; but 
he is too plain and downright in conver* 
fation. A man of fenfe fees and hears a 
thoufand things in company, that difguft 
him in fpite of all his good-nature ; and he 
is too apt to difcover his uneafinefs at them* 
A perfon with a clear head^ and a good heart, 
it is allowed, has nothing to difguife or con- 
ceal among his equals, and they might juftly 
refent any infincerity in bis behaviour to 
ihem. But are our equals the only people 
we converfe with ? or, rather, where do we 
find them ? The more difcernment a per- 
fon has in his underftanding, and (if yoti 
will) in his heart, the more occafions he 

meets 
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meets with, in converfing with the worlcj, 
of difguifing his fentimcnts. 

And yet the natural difpofition to fince - 
rity is univerfal enough among mankinds 
It is true, in fadt, that the world is full of 
cheats and didemblers ; but then, for the 
moft part, they are not born fo, but have 
acquired the charaftcr by pra<Skice, They 
were born, indeed, with paffions which they 
are obliged to conceal, in order to gratify 
them the better ; but at the fame time they 
are born with a natural propenfity to a<3: 
openly, and appear juft what they are. But 
they have found, by experience, the incon-!f» 
veniences of fuch a principle ; and it muft 
have coft them great ftruggles to get the 
better of it. I appeal, for the truth pf this, 
to the greateft mafters in the art of diffimu-? 
latiop. Habit, in this cafe, never wholly 
4eftroy$ nature* Gonftant diffimulation is a 
violent ftate, a kind of flavery, to which we 
are not naturally fubjed:. It cofts a perfori 
more or lefs ftruggle, in proportion as he 
has ufed it, and in proportion to thi^ eftds 
for which he is forced to pradtife it ; but it 
always cofts fomewhat^ and never cesifes to 
be a conftraint. 

The man, who, of all the world, carried 
diflimulation and difguife to the greateft: 
height, was pope Sixtus ^intus ^ and yet 
he was naturally of a temper the leaft pror 
per for difguife, for any. The firft part of 
bis life prefents ps with a fcene of i(ppriir 

U 3 dent 
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dent warmth, and indifcrcct fincerity. Hb- 
youth, his very infancy itfelf, gave prcfages 
of the great man, and exalted genius ; but 
the confummate politician, the man of deep 
artifice and defign, were not yet forefeen. 
He deceived the world with more fuccefs, 
as he had appeared lefs capable of deceiving^ 
What, now, was the caufe of fo great a. 
change? Ambition} that is to fay, the moft 
violent of all our paffions. However, it 
' Wrought this change in him but very gra- 
dually.- 

The perfon who pradifes fincerity on all 
occafions, will be thought guilty of fome- 
what more than unpolitenefs. As there is 
commonly more bad than good to fay of 
men, and perpetual temptations to contra- 
di<9: them> either in their opinions, or their 

Eaffions, a perfon that {hould always fpeak 
is mind in converfation, inuft infallibly 
pafs for ill-natured. 

V. 

It is a hard matter to be polite in our be« 
haviour with thofe that are difagreeable to 
us ; and it is the misfortune of men of fine 
fenfe, that they meet with few people but 
what are fo. The more fenfe a perfon has, 
the more faults he difcovers in other men^* 
Befides, men of fenfe ^do not know how to 
fubmit to a thoufand little formalities, that 
yet are a part of polite behaviour : fo that 
it is a harder thing to be polite with a fine 

under- 
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underftanding, than with a common one. 
But, when a perfon of this charader is polite, 
he is always more fo than other men^ and 
in a more agreeable maniler. Every thing 
t)mt happens is an occafion to hini of faying 
polite things i and the fine turn he gives 
them, makes them flill more agreeable, pro* 
vided there be no rpom to diftruft his fin^ 
cerity. A plain home-fpun commendation 
ihall fometimes flatter us more than the 
moft elegant compliment 5 becaufe it carries 
% more genuine and unafFedled aif with 
it. When a perfon praifes me with too 
much ingenuity, I always fufped, that he 
does it only to fhew his wit, and is rather 
Aiming ^t my good opinion of him^ than to 
teftify his own of me. Our vanity is never 
to be flattered fuccefsfully by fuch things 
jsts proceed only fronn the vanity of other 
people. 

This more elegant and ingenious kind of 
politenefs, which belongs tp perfons of fine 
fenfe only, is rarely to be found beyond a 
/certain degree.; but a little knowledge of 
the world, good fenfe, anid g good difpo-f 
fition, are fufjicient to keep a perfon from 
doing and faying any thing that is unpolite, 
And of this kiqd is the politenefs of thq 
people of moderate gipacity^ who never fail 
to make their company agreeable by their 
complaifance^ attention, &c« 

U 4 VI. There 
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VI. 

There is an unpolitenefs of ill-nature, and 
an unpolitenefs of ilUbreeding. It is th 
latter only that is, properly fpeaking, unpo^ 
litenefs ; and, in my opinion, the word 
ihould be confined to that only. Though 
an ill-natured fatirical perfon be unpolite in 
one fenfe, yet I would not apply the term 
to fuch an one, becaufe it does not agree with 
him in its full fenfe. Cuftom, however, 
has prevailed to the contrary ; but this 
cuftom itfelf feems to have been founded in 
ill-nature. We ufe the word unpolite, ra- 
ther than that of ill-natured, becaufe it 
exprefTes more. You naturally infpire con- 
tempt for the perfon you charge with un- 
politenefs, whereas you only excite hatred 
towards the perfon you rcprefent as ill-' 
natured ; and not always that. We do not 
heartily hate an ill-natured man, unlefs we 
have felt the effefts of his ill-nature ; where- 
as an unpolite perfon is always defpifed by 
thofe who think him fo, whether they have 
ever fufFered by him, or not. By afcribing 
to unpolitenefs a word, or an a<flion, we are 
offended with, we throw all the difgrace of 
the affront upon the author of it ; whereas 
by complaining of an ill-natured piece of 
"raillery, or a fatirical thing that has been 
faid of us, we are apt to give our hearers 
an idea to our own difadvantage. Our com- 
plaints lower us in their opinion, without 

giving 
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giving us any revenge upon the perfon that 
OGcafioned them. 

VII. 

To acxufe a perfon of unpolitenefs, is a 
thing as much to his prejudice as any thing 
we can fay of him ; becaufe it is impoffible, 
that a perfon of tolerable fenfe, fobriety, 
and education, and that keeps good com- 
pany, can be what we properly call unpo- 
lite. He may only be not fo polite as fome 
others ; not impeccable in matters of polite- 
nefs^ though his failures will be few and 
trivial. What is properly unpolitenefs, im- 
plies feveral things, that are much to a per- 
fon's difcredit. 

VIII. 

Perfons of much vivacity are not com- 
monly very polite ; yet the greatcft vivacity 
is no)t in itfelf any thing difreputable, tho* 
it be frequently fo by means of other faiU 
ings, that accompany it, and of which it is, 
in fome meafure^ the principle and the 
caufe. 

Perfons of a lively make' are almoft al- 
ways choleric, impatient, and opinionative, 
at leafl by fits ; and fuch as are not tho- 
roughly acquainted with them, are apt to 
impute thefe failings to a worfe cauCe than 
that of vivacity, viz. to pride, and a mean 
way of thinking. Befides, vivacity occafions 
people to aft precipitately, and without re- 
fledtion. .It hurries the. perfons it prevails 
over, from one thing to another, and renders 

* them 
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them incapable of that continued attention, 
>vithout which it is impoffible not to com«- 
mit a thoufand faults againft politenefs. 

IX. 

It is very difficult for a perfon to be po^ 
lite, at leafl, to be conflantiy fo, that Ib 
fubjcdt to ilUhumour. Averfion and con^- 
tempt may be difTembled. You may fup- 
prefs anger, conceal a bad heart, and dif- 
guife pride ^ but ill-humour is, in a manner^ 
untameable. It frequently difcopipofes the 
whole man, and is a real malady that calU 
for phyfical remedies, rather than moral 
ones. When the ill fit is over, and the 
blood has recovered its natural courfe, and 
refledion begins to take place again 5 what 
blufhes and iighs does it cofl a petfpn, to 
think how unreafonable he has been, how 
cafily piqued, how different from himfelf ? 
What refoluticms does he not make, to be 
more upon his guard for the future ? The 
next day, perhaps, a fit feizes him again;^ 
and he fails into the fame perverfenefs. 

A perfon that is fubjed: to this unhappinefs, 
ought to govern himfelf as much as poffible. 
The impoffibility of a complete vidtory over 
it will not, however, difpenfe with his 
making all the reiiflance he is able. It is 
in this, as in every other cafe : we are ex^ 
cufable for our faults no further than it is 
out of our power to prevent them. But, as 
other people arcnot the lefs fiifferers, for our 

iU 
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ill treatment of them being involuntary ; wc 
ought always, for offences of this kind, how- 
ever unavoidable we may think them, to afk 
pardon in a very particular manner 3 and, 
when we are mafters of our rcafon, endea- 
vour to atone for our caprice and extrava- 
gance, by a more extraordinary meafure of 
obfervance and politenefs* We muft be free 
to confefs and acknowledge our weaknefs^ 
and in treat thofe who have the misfortune 
to live with. us, to endure us, if it is poflible, 
and, if they will take fo much trouble upon 
fhem, to govern us. 

X. 

The charadler of being polite is one of 
the moil advantageous chara<3:er8 a perfon 
can have. There is no other fort of merit 
that takes uriiverfally ; but every body is 
fond of an acquaintance and intimacy with 
9i polite man. Politenefs is, at leaft, the ap« 
pearance of the moft confiderable virtues^ 
and creates both love and efleem. 

Politcnefs is, in one fenfe, of more im- 
portance than good qualities themfelves. 
One may, abfolutely fpeaking, do without 
friendihips ; but there is no doing without 
fociety ^ and there is no being in fociety 
without politenefs, 

XI. 

A defire of being polite frequently throws 
people into ceremony and affeftation, w'bich 

is 
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is more ridiculous and difagreeable than ill 
manners itfelf. A perfon may offend againft 
good manners by excefs as well as defed:. 

Extravagant and too frequent expreflionr 
of efteem and refpe(5l, Gfr. are only trouble- 
fome to th6 perfons they are direfted to, 
and therefore contrary to true politenefs, the 
end of which is to pleafe. It is a point of 
great judgment to adjuft them to perfons 
and circumftances. The behaviour that is 
ceremony with an inferior; or an equal, is 
but due refpeft to a fuperior. 

The faults which give us moft offence 
in other people, are generally fuch as they 
take for great beauties in their behaviour. 
There are perfons, for inftance, that think 
themfelves very polite, when they exptefs 
their pity for you, whatever pain they may 
give ybu by it. This is the moft ridiculous 
impertinence a perfon can be guilty of. The 
vanity that is at the bottom of this blunder, 
and the pride that is the confequence of it, 
are perfedly intolerable. Such affedted and 
conceited airs are equally ofienfive to all man- 
kind. The truly polite laugh at them, and 
thofe who are not fo reffent them. 

But very often the charge of affeftation is 
without foundation. A perfon admired for 
his politenefs in town, and at court, would 
be thought affedred in the country. I once 
knew a country gentleman, who was as polite 
as he had occafion to be, before he ever faw 
^aris y but thither hp went to give thp 

* laft 
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laft polifli to his behaviour, and (hake off 
every thing that favoured of thie country* 
When he came home again, the gentlemen 
of his acquaintance thought him quite fpoil- 
ed and affedted to the laft degree, and he 
found by experience, that a perfon is never 
the worfe liked by fome people for a little 
plainnefs. Indeed, Sir, fays one of them, 
you muft come back again to your old be- 
haviour : you muft bring yourfelf down to 
the level of the people you are to fpend your 
life v^^ith, and have no more politenefs about 
you, than you had a twelve-month ago. 
We plain folks have no notion of fuch fine 
manners. You have quite overdone the mat<- 
ter, with refpedt to us ; and if you keep on 
in this way, you will make yourfelf more 
ridiculous here, by your Paris airs, than the 
people you now think fuch, would be at 
Paris with the manners of the country, 

XIL 

Politenefs confifting chiefly in obferving 
decencies'; and the fubjedl of decency being, 
as was faid before, our adions and difcourfe ; 
the perfon that would behave with unex- 
ceptionable? propriety, and praSife that po- 
litenefs which every gentleman is indifpen- 
iably bound to, muft vary his behaviour, 
according to the ranks, ages, fexes, &c. 
The breach of this rule is a fource of great 
extravagancies. It is not only meant, that 
oar difcourfe and behaviour fhould be fuited 

to 
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to thofc we converfe with j but alfo that it 
be becoming of ourfclves. 

XIII. 

The familiarity that is contratSed In frieftd-* 
(hips of the greateft intimacy, and die Ipngeft 
ftanding, will not difpenfe with the obfer- 
vance of poKtcnefs ; and the freedom allowed 
of between friends ought always to be ac- 
companied with a proper refped:, ei^cially 
in the prefence of others. As there is no 
real friendfhip without cfteem, friends fhould 
be as careful to exprefs their efteem for each 
other, as their friendftiip. There have been 
many inftances of friendfhips intirely broken 
off, or, at leaft, confiderably cooled, on 
account that the parties, under a prietencd 
of treating one another freely and without 
ceremony, have^ Hid infenfibly into rudeneft 
and ill manners. 

The great occafion of all, that calls foC 
politenefs with our friend, is, when there is 
a neceffity for telling him fome ufeful truth, 
that is difagreeable in itfelf, and to admonifli 
him of his faults and weaknefles. This is 
one of the duties of friendfhip, and it is po- 
litenefs only, that can enable us to perform 
it fuccefsfully. That will teach a man the 
art of reproving without mortifying, and 
even mortifying without giving offence. 
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XIV. 

* As the ilrongeft pafTion in human naturt 
Is that which we have for being efteeme4 
and regarded, poli^nefs more ^Ijpecially con- 
JiAs in giving j>ro6fs 6f our coniideratioil 
for the perfons we converfe with, in ma- 
naging and even flattering their vanity. Va- 
nity is the fource, and the fcafoning, of our 
^reateft pleafures. 

A perpetual facriBoe of our own vanity, 
to that of other people, is the beft definitioa 
that can be given of politenefs. 
' When I talk of flattering the vanity of 
others, I do not mean in the way of fervile 
'flattery and adulation. Thefe are words that 
are always taken in a bad fenfe. It is efllen- 
tial to flattery to praife falfely, whereas a 
perfon may be faid to flatter, in giving the 
jufteft praifes. The yfovAJiat4er frequently 
fignifles no more than to pleafe ^ to fpeak 
and a<5l with the view of being agreeable. A 
perfon is faid to have a flattering way with 
iiim, meaning no more than a winning and • 
infinuating one. It is never allowable to 
beftow praife improperly, not only becaufe 
it may be a means of infpiring the perfons 
that receive it with pride, but alfo, becaufe 
it is never allowable to fpeak contrary to 
truth. On the other hand, one may, and even 
ought frequently to give a perfon his juft 
praifes, though it fhbuld have this effe<3: 
upon him. In a word, one may flatter the 
vanity of others, without being guilty of 

what 
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what is properly flattery and adulation. For 
inilance^ when we make ufe of a compli- 
ment to introduce a piece of friendly advice, 
or a feafonable reproof i or when by draw- 
ing the converfation to any particular fub- 
jeft, or by artfully throwing in a contra- 
diction, you give others an opportunity of 
fliining, arid difplaying their parts ; may not 
this be faid to flatter their vanity ? The ex- 
preflion, I think, is not at all too ftrong ; 
and, rightly underftood, carries nothing ia 
it that is offenfive to good morals. 

Indeed, when we cannot pleafe in con- 
verfation, without having recourfe to dif- 
guife and falihood, we muft then give up 
the defign. When truth and politenefs in- 
terfere with each other, and are not to be 
reconciled, politenefs muft always be facri- 
ficed to truth* 

XV. 

It is not fufScient) that a perfon forbears 
doing and faying every thing, that may be 
difagreeabie to other people ; but he muK 
alfo bear with any thing they may fay or do, 
that is offenfive or ill-mannered to himfelf : 
fo that a great* part of good breeding con- 
fifts in bearing with bad, and giving tio 
other reproof to it but that of a contrary be* 
haviour. 

To give others to underftand, that they 

oflFend us, is generally a pretty fure way to 

offend them. 

The 
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; The difficiiltjr of being polite is j^ft a? 
great, as the number is ftnall of thofe whq 
ftrefoi 

XVL 
. . It is of ufe to be fometimes with people 
tiiat are not polite. . The difguft you take at 
their behaviour J and the obfervation yoii 
fxmke of their faults, feture you from fallii^g 
into them; Belid^, nothing is more proper 
to confirm us in politenefs, than the necef-* 
fity wd are.uader of pradifing it with per^ 
ions that are deficient in it. Thofe that 
are polite themfeWes, are of ufe to us by 
their example ; but thofe who are not fo, 
Furnifh us with a variety of occafions, where 
it is ditficiilt to be fo. And frequent occa- 
fions of a<^ng do more tovi^ard overcoming 
a difficulty, than mere examples. If po* 
litenefs is to be learnt thoroughly by prad:ice 
only, which way ihall a perfon learn that 
i>art of it, which confifts in bearing unpo^ 
jitenefsj without conVerfing with people o^ 
this character ? Let us fuppofe a young man^ 
that has never converfed with any but polite 
people, and confequently has never received 
any affront from ill-breeding. His friends 
may have told him, without doubt^ that h^ 
can never have any fufficient reafon fdr de*^ 
parting from the rules of politenefs ^ that 
they are to be kept even with thofe who 
break them with us ; and that another man's 
mifbehaviour will by no means juftify ours* 
Fine lefTons, in truth; but of little ufe to 

X him 
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him under th^ firft indviiicy that is off&ed 
him ! The more polite he is* luoifelf^ tk^ 
more will he be fhocked with the affront j 
and, by that means^. in the greater dan^r of 
Violating his |)biitenefs. 'Skit a^ proper ac- 
buaintancef with tht worldj '■ n^herc tm vnH 
toeet with'' but ' too niany iaftances of the 
lame kind, willc ijulGkly give him a more 
firm and robufifioiit^hefs > a poUtenefs cai^ 
pablc of maintaining itfelf agaiiift th^ in&ilK 
of ilkbreeding itictf. Pc^t^i«f»;. like ttd 
ibther virtues, is tabe brought to^* its full per<» 
jfedion^only by furmounting difficulties. 
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' ' -The company of the ladies, h h cog^^ 
*monly faid; is the beft fchool for-politenefei 
Ttrid it is true : but, hc^wevcr, not fo nniiick 
fcr the improvement we receive from theHiol, 
hiihk way of example,, as froitt the neceffity 
,^e 'are under 6f behaving with a gceat deajl 
of poKten^fs before them, i» order to be 
thought barely tolerable by them. The moft 
efieritial merit a man can have, with women 
of fen{6^ is a krge fhare of poUtenefs. There 
are women that have loverfif- without fcafe 
w politenefs, or one firigte good quality > 
but i!her6 are none that will make an ac- 
quaintance of a;perfon, even of the greateft 
S^orth, and the fineft underftandiog, if he 
wants that; agreeable addrefs,' that genteel 
and eafy behaviour-, which diftlnguifh the: 
welUbred man, - - 



The advantage a ^'r/bn reaps from fre- 
quent converfation witli ihd kdtes; in n|;ard 
to politenefs, is pretty n!(ucti of the fame 
kind with that; of frequenting |)eoplp afjqma^ 
li ty . The Woken in Bundpe^ and c^)edail]r 
in France y afe the quality in refped: (^ .the 
inen, even of thofe who art iheir fuperidrs. 
By t t!ie politenefs wp pira(9:Ke with great 
folks^ is frequently no inare than ^ m^itxx 
of mere decency, a forced behaviour^ in 
which the heart has no ihare, and wliich 
cods us a ^reat facrifice of oiir inclinations % 
T^hercas the obferyanec W6 pay-to the Jodies 
is a voluntary h^mage^ the moft lincere that 
can be. There is as great a pl^afqpei in GHesn^ 
ing them refpefl?, a^ they take in recpirii^ 
it. And, therefore, they mak^ the bctt 
li^afters for met£ In the afikir of politdnefs^ 
becaufe they are the moft fevere, and, at 
the fame time, the heft bdoved of any. 

Merit may be diftingui(hi^ into throe 
ibrts I the efteemable, the amiable^ and the 
agreeable. The merit we efleem lies in a 
fuperlority of genius and underftand&il^^ 
jomed with - perfect probity and honciuh 
The amiable kind is feated |n the heart, and 
confifls in a fweetnefs of manners, an even- 
nefs of temper, and, above all, in a polite 
behaviour. The agreeable merit is a turn 
for gaiety, and a faculty of communicating 
it to pther people, 

X 1 XVIII. An 
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xvia • 

. . An exccfs of boWncfs, or ojf baflijfiilnefsy 
is equally contrary to true politenefs, which 
-requires, that we talk anci a6b equally with 
^ air of modefty^ and ap air of freedom., 
r. Bafhfiilnefs i^; i^ldom to be cured by mere 
-advice, and ftill lefs by raUlery and reproaches. 
The ufe of company and the world is the 
-only cure for it ; and even this will not in-- 
tirejy conquer it in fome people. The kaft 
ihing' in the world difconcerts them • They 
^an neither ;taljc nor behave with any freer 
<iddm^ but ai|K)ng their particular friends 4 
dBBad that cbnfiraint and perplexity, with 
^which they appear in company, is apt to 
;giv^ people ^yejry loyr opinion of their un*- 
:deiftanding. .; • ./ 'j 

/ 1 Jfcis nipt bef^ to fee^ tqgiye^toamudiat- 
rteqtion to a bafhful p^rfon. This fcts him 
more at his eafe : and his fpirits (hould be 
*3raifed now-and-then, by faying foipe fhort 
•jthd roo^eratc thing to his advantage (Per- 
-fons of this fort would very often be agree- 
,afete company, if tl>ey could but flatter them- 
.leli^ it was in their power to be fo][ ; but 
. too -ftfong CQii\pljlmerits only; fcrye to con- 
-found them the mere,. ' ; • 

-; . ^(hfulnefs has all :the appearance of 
;modefty, but.it is frequently no more th^ 
;an appearaeice> ^ Itvdpes not alwaj?a implyta 
freedom from pride or .fblf- conceit, aiid 
leaft of all from vanity. 1 have known 
;:ba{]|ful people, tha| v^cre aftoniihed at them- 

felves 
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fclves for being fo ; becaufe they knew rci^. 
well, they faid, that they did not want fenfe,: 
and were no worfe furniihed with the means 
of being agreeable, than other people; There 
are, therefoire, ba(hful people, that have a 
very good conceit of themfelves. When they 
are alone, they raife themfelves with a re-: 
flefiaodt upon dieir' merit and endowments, 
whatever they think them ; and, upon the 
ftrength of thefe^ they imagine, they fhall 
face company die next time with prc^por af-. 
furance, an(i deliver themfelves in coriver- 
fatioo with due freedom ; but no fooner 
have they tried the experiment again, • thaa 
their dd confufion and perplexity return 
upon them as bad as ever. 

Others, and, indeed, the greateft numn 
ber of them, have more vanity than Tctf* 
conceit. They are bafhful for no othert rea-* 
fon, but becaufe they are too dcfirous t0 
pleafe, and too appreheniive of the opinion 
people may entertain of them. They never 
talk but w^tfa trembling. They are a£rai4 
they (hall expofe themfelves by what they 
are &ying, and make themfelves ridiculoun 
to the company. 

Seif-conceit produces contempt of odiers, 
and, of cpnfequence, a failure oi the fefpedl 
that is due to them,. The want of a juft 
confidence in one's felf occafions a fodUOn 
ihamefacednefs, and ridiculous perplexity : 
£o that one ought to have a good opinion of 

X 3 other 
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oAitt pecm&y atel not tob bad a ^ile of erne's 
felf. 

Tbirc i& a politchefs mfuxHndermg youfu 
ftlf, if I nlay fey fo, with it good grace in 
converiatidA ^ imliiarmg ho i)$it€f fenfe thaa 
the reft of yon^ companj^ ; in ilot afi^^ting 
too much exiiSkoefs ia what you fay^ in 
leaving room, nQw-arid-rthfeA^ for a contnu 
diQion,<>T an objedion s in a ^otd^ifi take-i 
ing care not to bt always in the right. 

I knew a perfon who talJbed very well, 
but ncJver (aid iny tbt6g withoat having the 
foal draught of it ftrfl: Iti hk h^ad ; for 
which reafod he talked but little in com- 
pany. Premeditation runs *way with all 
the time y and yob lofe the ftafon for what 
you have to fay, before you are prepared to 
iay I it. By thii n^d^ns, a man is always 
vexed hiniielf,> and troubleibme to other 
people. This is all pride and vanity^ and, of 
confequence, want of politenefs. For po- 
litenefs, it muft be remembered, confift?in 
the art a( cbnccaliog our own vanity, and 
flattering that of rother people. But you oin 
never flatter a man more fqccej&fuUy, t^ian 
by giving hitn an opportunity of,( Qpjtofing 
you with advantage,: of thinking fcttmfcS 
better maftcr of 'the point, than yourfelf^ 
and of feeing, that; you are f<H'ced to give 
it up to his argtiments. The greater (hdit^ 
of :fenfe a man has, the more he is. obliged 
to -this fort of politenf fs, and the more he 

flutters 
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flatters the vanity of the perfons he conde- 
icends to, 

; • Vft arc too' much a&aid trf" being defplifc^, 
$md not enough of being h^ed. We di&O- 
verih thklhe' badnefe xf onr heat tff. ■■fiat 
■we ad too, at the fame time, againft our 
trae inteixft ; for it is of much more im- 
portance to us to be beloved, than efleemed, 
Friendihip is a fource of the moft folid 
advantages At^e-can draw from a conuaercd 
with otDcr men. It is not 'the pcrfohs we 
■efleem, that we. are fondcft of ferving, but 
thofe we love. A mere cfteem is not thd 
^tinc^le of friendihip and beneficenoe.- 
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The N A T U R A t. 

Say the natural, as we fay tb? 
fublime. \ fball explain my 
tide by jufUfying it. 

I. 

To write naturally, is to write in fuch %. 
way as may feem to have coft the writer dq 
pains. 

It is only upon reflection, that \ye judge 
a fine perforpnance, written in a natyral ftyle^ 
muft have cofl: the compofer ' fpme labour. 
We know by experience, and the confcf- 
fion of the beil writers, that a work of any 
txjnfidcrable goodneis muft be the effe6t of 
applicatipn ; that it is impofliblc every thing 
Ihould prefpnt itfclf at once to the mind, in 
the point of p^rfeflipn that is ncceflary for 
its appearing before a judicious reader j and 
that when a perfon of the grcateft and the 
reatfteft genius 'writes every thing that ofiers 
}p his imazination, and in the fame forn^ 
that 
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ikait it :!oS^^ his work is ^ mixture ojf^ood 
iuid bad tjblnga, and of things well and iU 
ex^cflfed. Indeed,, one fometimcs meets^ 
nU at once,: with the bcft thought upon a 
fubje(3;> ,arid the heft nmnner of exprefEng 
it 5 but the contrary tp this is much more 
frequently the cafe« 

IL 

The thoughts that are moft fuitable to a 
fyibje^y and the expreilion that is moft 
fuitable to thofe thoughts, give a natural air 
to a diicouffe. Nothing fcems eafier to have 
been found, than the thoughts that are moil 
prpper ; and the e}:prei3ion that is jufteil 
feems to be the jfirft that could have of^ 
fered. 

It is a confequence of this principle, that 
the order and connexion of thoughts with 
one another make a difcourfe natural. It 
is not enough, that all the thoughts you 
make vtfc of are proper to your fubjedt ; but 
they muft alfo agree with one another ; each 
thought muft introduce and uAier in the 
next, fo that the reader may be led on 
fmoothly, v^ithout ftraining his attention for 
the connexion. 

The omiffion of that which .the reader 
may eafily fupply, will not hinder a dif- 
^coiuffe from appearing natural and flowing ; 
/becaufe it is niatural enough to retrench what 
|s e^fily fypplied. On the other hand, it 
yrpuld be a fort of afFedation to proceed, 
. . " upon 
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upon all fabjedtsi, inri^^ooito 
b^ a chit!! of id&sA ittniediately^idlkedi wtih 
6iie inotber. fiefiifes, the iuppbftoa «f 
thftt, which^ d6it W«ce, fiaj^iMf jt^f^^ Aiakte 
a difodtiiie more lapid and Ih^^ ind/ «f 
coarfe-, more ti^tatdi- A oo^fefu^nc^ mdV* 
Aand at a diftance from h& pruiti)pl&, afta, 
never thelcfs, appear natural, when the other 
confequences, that conile<9: them together, are 
f)bxri(Mg. A wtifti!^ maft fti^e d6 faft 2b he 
Can to Ms point, uid' without t&Jd&g My 
ootiee ^ e^^ery littlft itep in the w^y. tlhte 
tnifid delights to ptfoetve ieveml things At a 
^kfice^ provided it can be done tkfilyt Sut 
what fe eafy to one, is not ib to ^zm^t. 

Itiat which is iMat' a ft^p fiir n giant^ is a 
leap for a dwarf. Thus, a difcourfe, that 
ihall appear tery imtuml and cteiir to Ibme 
readers, (hail not be fo to othet« of lefs pd* 
netratkm. 

In general, that whidi f^uitt^d a good 
deal of appfiiCMton to be perfeSiy nnd»- 
ftood^ ihat which &ems obticuri rather from 
the %ie than the thiftgs them(blv€6^ dois^ 
not appear naturd $ at leaft, ^c lirft time 
of reading it Tiiat which we i^ad Wlih 
labour, feems to us to have bem ^^dlMpofed 
with pain. Hiat whith we undef ftaftd with 
difficulty, we think w«s not written without. 
But then* it often happe^^, that we think ^ 
thing V€9-y naturd^ updn a^^&conl ra^nj^^ 
which we thought oillterwife of at ftrft. ' 

JII. A 
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III. ^ 

A perfon may write with eafc to himfelf, 
and yiet not very naturaliy. Much pra&ice^ 
joinecl to a particular turn of rnind^ may 
make eafy to fome people a way of writing 
that is not natural^ and which would bo 
very difficult, or even impoffible, to others. 
It is fo true, that the natural, in its original 
meaning, and according to the moft cota* 
mon acceptation of the word, is the eafy, 
or that; which feems fo, that when any 
one appears to write with eafe, even in a 
ftyte tnat is not natural, we fay it is natural 
to him. 

IV. 

A Ayle may be (ingular, and yet natural 
at the fame time. It may not have the 
Icjafl; refemblangs; to any other flyle we are 
acquainted with ; nor may we, perhaps, be 
apt to think we £hould imitate it eafily ; 
and yet there may be fomething natural^ 
fimple, a«jd eafy in it : fuch, in my opi- 
Dion^ Is the ftyle of Fmtenelle. 

V>r } • 

Cqoimoii converfation, even that of the 
lower ibrt of people, abounds with a num- 
ber of very happy expreffions, which, from 
the nK)Uths of their authors, have ptided in- 
fenfibly injo^l others. By hearing them 
conftantly, we underftand them without 
refk(3:ipn. They do not ftrike us ia the 
lead, nor do we dream ,of their having any 

wit 
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wit in them. Yet fome of thcfe expreffions 
are fo ingenious, that we ihould think them 
quaint and afFefted, if they were new j and 
I do not doubt but they were thought fo at 
their iirfl: appearance. Habit makes that 
feem natural, which, at firft, we might think 
too refined ; and, in time, we frequently 
come to look upon it even as flat and in- 
iipid. 

Vf . 
Negligencies give a natural air to writing, 
by difcharging it of an air of labour and 
ftifFnefe ; and it is in this fenfe that they 
are fometimes reckoned among the graces of 
|lyle. They fet off a piece^ not by them- 
felve^/ and as they are beauties ; for, on the 
contraiy, they are, at leaft, a leffer kind of 
faults ; but becaufe they are looked upon as 
indications, that a work has not been much 
laboured. And that it is intirely upon this 
account, that they pleafe us, it may be ob- 
served, that they have a different cffe<a: upon 
us, when we meet with them in a work 
that feems in general to have been fludied j 
for, in that cafe, they cannot perfuade us, 
that the piece was written with cafe, becaufe 
•the main of it gives lis a different impreflion 
of it. Inflead of making us think, that aa 
author has not laboured much in the pror 
duddon of it, they only fhcw, that he has 
not laboured equally throughout; that he 
lias ftot taken the pains to correft his faults, 
or, perhaps, that he did not fee them. But 

.this 
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this IS an impreflion to his difad vantage y 
and therefore it may be faM, that negligen- 
cies difcredit a work which has otherwife aa 
air of labour, or ought, indped, to be la«' 
boured. 

We are fometimes well pleafed, as M* 
iPafcbal fays, to find a man, where we ex-» 
ped:ed an author. And fometimes, too, we 
could be glad to find an author, and not 
a man. 

But it is faid. That neghgencies fet off 
oeauties, and jQiew them in a flronger light, 
and are in a work what . ihades are in a 
pidlure. 

I anfwer, That it is not always true,^ that 
a beauty, preceded or followed by a fault, 
appears to more advantage for it ; for I am 
fpeaking only of fuch negligencies as would 
be faults, and not merely of fuch turns and 
exprefiions as are of a more fimple and fa- 
miliar kind. So far is every thing from 
being a fault, that is not quite brilliant, 
that it is not always a negligence, and very 
frequently a beauty. 

I fay, therefore, that there needs but one 
of thefe negligencies, that are faults, to 
fpoil a fine paflage in a work ; and a certain 
number of negligent paffages in a work, to 
diminifli the value of it confiderably, or even 
to fpoil the whole to fuch a degree, as that 
the beauties of it fliall be intirely loff. 
Whatever pleafure particular paflages in a 
work may have given you, you are not fond 

of 
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of reading it again, if other paflagfcs' io the 
fame work, to a$ great a number, have con- 
fiderably difguftea you. The works that* 
fucceed beft, or,' at Icaft, have the uioft 
conftant and Ufting fuccef§^ are not fiich.as , 
have moft beauties in thenn ; biit thpfc that 
have feweft ' faults. Taking the whole of a 
\^ork together, they q!re the Ijitter Tort, that 
give us moft pleaflire. Inequality is a great 
^ult in works q£ entertajnment. , We }ovc 
to have our pleafiires pure, and' we often 
prefer fuch as are fq, to the very greateft, 
mixed with pafn. This is more efpeciaUy 
true, with regard to the pleafuf e of reading, 
when we' read only for o\\t plcaftire. There 
is fcarce any pleafure, in which a* mixture of 
things that difguft us, is ipore fpnfibly felt. 

Homer and Firgfl among the aijtients^ 
and Corneilk znd Racine among the mo- 
derns, are a great inftancc of wh^lt I am 
faying. But to mention only thp two latter, 
all the critics agree, that the beauties qt 
Cofneille are a good deal above thofc of Rd- 
cine ', but the latter is more equaL and has 
fewer faults : fo that Corneilte h in rngfl: 
repute wnth the men of judgment, and Rar 
cine moft to the tafte of the public. There 
are, without doubt, other reafons qf this 
preference, which is commonly given to 
Racine above Corneilk ; but this is one of 
the principal ones. 

Though it were true, that a beauty, pre- 
ceded by a fault, would appear to the greater 

ad- 
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advsmta^e ^ yet what h gained oil doe fide 
|9 loft 'onl die bt];ieir : £air a famlt, preceded 
hf^^hoMtjr^ wopld dffiear jtift famudi tlic 
WQlfi^^QT it ; but) w re&lky^ there k mo» 
Idibubaki 15) Mft J by fu^ We 

^S$QCffa(tnojf(Q Tcs^ly^ m I have bqfore.ob^ 
itrmdi 'And' receive a ftronger impneiljon 
from*'^lti^thanJ:>eauties:: beiides, thjs fkulta 
we meet with in a work,^^ lower our opinion 
of the author, and, by that means, the plea-* 
fttre W6>take in rdu^ngiiis perfonnance. We 
conceint; argood opinion of an author, when 
Ids wbrl^rrgfvea us. pioia&ibe j and this good 
"eipit&^^^zgmny heigHteo8^ 'the pleaifuie which 
iftis wbdb^^iies us. * ^ ^ 

Tlie tromparifon £0 iireqiiently hrou^t in^ 
ftpon this occafioh^ of iha^s in aipidturo^ 
can n^vdr: ierve ito juftify the negligences 
of writers : for fliades are not properly neg- 
tigences in paintmg^' but obfcure or fainter 
colours, which have, their beauty, as well as 
any of the reft/. They are the darker parts 
of a pidum^ and ferve to heighten the 
luftre of thD& whic^ wcfe mtended to ap- 
pear in the ftrongeft light. Thefe they em^. 
bellifh, and are embellifhed by them in 
their turn* This comparifon, therefore^ 
proves nothing but the neceftity of va- 
riety in a ftyle. There can never^ be too 
many beauties in a work intended to j^eafe ;. 
but there may be too many beauties of one 
fort. Too uniform a ftyle, how fine focver 
it be^ is always tedious^ And this^ for in<- 

ftance^ 
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fiance, is Ae ifeult of M. F/(frAr^/j'sLfljik;v^K 
.would be more agreeable, if it haid JBbr^ 
vari^ in lU The antithefis prevaHs tooinueH 
in it, and recurs too often. ' B^fidesy ttbis^^of 
all figures, is that<^hich reqttires J^bciimoft 
«rt and pains to manage it; .and,^2cnjfeqiieb¥^ 
iy, is capable of giving ah unnatural Xnxxkti9 
a piece, where it occurs too frequently^ v. . 

The natural is an excellence kn6.^ pti^ 
fedion in flyle,. nOi further thaiij.tluiiXher 
qualities:of a good ftyle; accom,{Keny! :it#/ £o 
that when it is faid, that a ftyle qught :to 
be natural 5 it is not to be undeHlcbd as, if 
a ftyle was good, . merely becaufe it is na- 
tural ; biit only, that it, is a bad one, of, 
at leaft, not fo good as it ihould be, whca 
it is not natural. 

There are fcveral authors, that write very 

naturally, and yet very iU, in a flat and 

infipid flryle. Others write not naturally, 

and ill, in a ftyle that is quaint ^id forced, 

without being ingenious/ They would be 

glad to be natural, but they cannot efFeft 

it. They are not above common; turns and 

expreffions, if they knew but how to find 

them. Every thing is hard to exprefs with 

them, even the plaineft and moft common 

things. And, laftly, fome authoils write 

very well in all refpcfts, but that their ftyl^ 

is not natural and fimple enough. ' It is not 

faidy however, upon this account, that ithcy 

are 
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Are bad writers ; at leaft, it ought not to bt 

faid. ^ 

The fiult of not being natural proceeds 
fometimes from want of genius, andibme^ 

times from want of tafte« r 

> ♦ 

VIIL ^ > 

. Letusfee^ now, thereafonsofthot pleft^ 
fure, which a natural ftyle gives us. I hav* 
already hinted them, by {hewing, whe^reui 
they confift ; but it nmy be. proper to .'poiift 
them oi|t more diftin^y. ... '1 

A work written naturally, in point of 
thought and ftyle, pleafes us, becaufe/wd 
read it without trouble or hefitation. It.doet 
not require too much application of iis, 

IX. 

The fine things thatvhave been produced 
without much ftudy, pleafe us likewife by 
means of the good opinion they give us of 
jthe author. It is true, indeed, this makes 
no. difference in the things themfelves-j^nor 
are they the better, or the worfe, fpr tha 
greater or lefs application that has been be^ 
j^wed upon fiiem. But though this is tru«, 
with r€sfp4<ft to his works, yet our. opinion 
of the author depends both upon tbe good^ 
nefs of the produaipnBj'and' the eafi? with 
which he produced them. .And our opinion 
of an author raifes tl^at we have of his worki 
But fome people will fay^ > What docs it lig«» 

mfyf whether, a boojc. h^ aoft its/*v«4>«P 

Y much 
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muckftody ot little ? It is ^ ciireuin^aBQi 
foreign to the book itfelf. All that conc«m$ 
a reaDder is^ whether it be good Ql mt^ This 
i&trae ^ but dus will iiot alter eiths^j: the m^ 
pErelTion we receive from z. wopk^ or the 
judgment we make of it in confequence of 
that impreffion. There are feveral collections 
of kuers, memoits^ and pieces of poetry^ 
that would not give us fo muchi pli^uK as 
itkcy do, . but as v|re know they l«te^ pro^ 
dnioed at a heat. It ia with ifeafon that we 
think the better of thft autbom open this 
accottut; Though their perfbrnaattoes may 
ber very imperfedt^ yet. it muft Haw feiq^uijrea 
fmne genius to produce them with fo much 
cafe ; but it is a mere prej.udtc^ to think the 
better of works for the fake of the authors. 
And, perhaps, too, if it is rightly con- 
fidfired, it may be. a& great a oae tQ think 
the better, or the worfe, of an author, far 
the greater or le& eaie he compo£b with ; 
and Siat the proverb, which fays, Sucn emuf^ 
if well enough^ is as applicable tp aiit£»9rs,:a$ 
it is to their writings. Great f^ctUty^in cooi^ 
pofing does not always imply a. deeper an4 
mort fdid genius, but only a. greater fhare 
of fire and vivacity; and is oot>. properly 
fpeaking, fo mudti a: periedioo^ . as! an act* 
vantage. Twa authors, equally gpod, are 
equalfy to be c^eemed. He that oimpc^ei 
ia^«the.moft eafe, is only the.moft ttncaom^ 
a^ perfon. But I am too ibuch infiorfted 
m the ^eftion myfelf, to determine it. 

X- It 
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ft is no ex^cu^ for i fo^rjr performance^^ 
to hfj diat it coft the^ author but little pains*, 
{f he really ought fo have tak^n a great deal 
about it. On the contr^y, we like it ib 
much the worfe, on accouftt of the refent^ 
ftftnt we conceive againft am author for his 
trarddTnei^. It ttrgued a contempt of the 
pufoliCy to preient it with the fruits of hurry 
Vind negligence; and the af&ont whkh k 
reader thinks is offered him in this way,: di& 
gufts him, and gives him an unfavourable 
lopinion of a perfortnanca. This holds good^ 
tnore particularly of pieces for the ftag^ 
^d fpeeches upon public and folemn occaii* 
fions. He who publiflbes, does in ibme ibrt 
invite all the world to be his readers;? but 
he who brings a piece upoft the flage^ or 
pronounces a public oration, gives an in^& 
i&tion the moft exprefs of all others. But 
it is a great indignity to invite the public, 
without making the baft |:^eparation that » . 
poffible for their receptk)n. There arc occa^ 
fions^ when it is allowable to treat our friends 
without ceremony, and giye them what we 
have at hand ; as there are^othcrs, that rc« 
quire a formal entcFtainment. 

KI. 

It would certaiiBly prejudice a reader 
againft a performance, to be told, that the 
author had fpent but litfk time and pins 
sbout it ; becauie things of this fort ^m 

y 2 com- 
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commonly good for .little. Indeed, fuch a 
prepofTellion as this may fometimes ferve to 
heighten our pleafure ; becaufegood things 
make juft fo much the more impreifion upon 
^11$,. as we had little expectation < of meeting 
with them ; but, for the mod part, it di- 
inini£hes it, and that which is good is apt ] 
to appear bad, if we expected to find it io^ 
For the fame reafon, it would almoft always 
Jhappen, that we ihould come to like a work 
the lefs, if we were told, even after reading i^ 
ihat it had coft the author but little ' fludy. 
Prejudice, in this cafe, would have a kind 
pf retrofpe^ive effed ; we fhould be apt to 
look upon oorfelves as too much ilignted, 
and think we had taken the performance for 
ibetter than it really was. In fbort, we 
ihould always think an author had been to 
4>lame, for not bellowing more application 
aipon it than he had ; becaufe he might prp- 
.bably have made it ftill mc»:e perfe(ft. There 
are fometimes, indeed, fmaller pieces, that 
are excellent, though the prodn^ons of an 
inflant ; and yet it is feldom but even thefe 
are capable of improvement. 

XII. 

But further ; the natural pleafes us, as it 
carries an air of modefty in it, whereas afFed- 
ation has an air of vanity. It is taken for 
granted, that the generality of authors, efpe- 
cially thofe who write in the entertain- 
ing way, have pure vsCbity for their motive : 

but 
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but if it is fo, wc do not care, however, 
tficy (hould difcdver too much of it in theirs 
works, or appciar to have had any other ^ 
vie^^ but the inftru6tion ot anmfement of 
their readers. ^ * 

< All authSrs . are defirttus of paffing for; 
men of underftanding 5 and thofe who writer 
with afFe<ftetion, would pafs for perfons •& 
uncommon genius, for heaux efprits : ^nA^ 
this vanity is more difgufting than the cither.? 
There is nobody but thinks he has his fhai^' 
of fenfe and underftanding ; but cvery-body^ 
doe^ not think he has this finer fort of it/: 
which dehbminates a peffon a bel efprit ^i 
and whatever contempt may be affixed «y 
this quality i there is I'carce any one we are> 
more ambitious of, 

xni. 

If a fondncfs for (hewing wit in his write- 
rngs is fometirhes the occafion of a perfon's 
finding many beautiful thoughts, and happy, 
cxpreffions ; it aUb helps 1iim to many, that 
are falfe and improper. When an author is 
in queft of the brilliant, it too often hap- 
^ns, that he prefers it to the folid, mixes^ 
low points and turns with ftrokes really in-' 
genious, pafles from die fine to the tinfel, 
from the real beauty to that which is only 
the appearance of it % and this was, in rea- 
lity, the cafe with feveral of our beft writers, 
before the reign of Lewis XIV. 

I Some 
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-Some {)er(bn6 feem to be Efr^ at ^» 
tittM) left wc fhould r^Upl^ infejofiibly i^fP; 
tiiis bad taft« dgf^n } and^ kideed^ it iiHii^ . 
he owned^ diat iht tafte ofour^eis do( 
fo very •different from that of the |»ft,.T?hff: 
g3(Ki wdrks, that appear now, 9re, perhaps^ 
not fo fifnple^ and^ if it can wett be, hayis 
ttiorfc of the brilliant than thojG^^of JkG>/^Vrf^ 
Fcftfainey Rtu:me, dcc^ Even thofe that inoft 
tiCjCObttBend the aatient fimpUpity^ give into 
the brilUant^ the tnoderns? «$ w^ as thctt 
predeceflbrs^ Bat it muft he owned, at the, 
f^e time, ^t thcf valoe of juidn^ W4$. 
t^ever better knowOi^ than k is now ^ dbt^ 
we were never tnc^e fevere m the chiAoe of 
osr thoughts^ more inveterate agaiaft the 
falfe^ more attached to th$ tf qe, more <ca^ 
pable of diilinguifhihg the falfe, undbr the 
inoft fpecious difgaife ; in a word, more 
hard to be ple^fed in mattei^ of wit ; and, 
laftly^ that we have not any more fpli^ and 
judicious worksy than thoi^ of fome l^e 
authors^ who hav<s been chargoi with ai^, 
fci^tion^ and a pai9ion for Q^ifig. And I; 
ihould not fcruple to fay, tji^j;^ cpnjnndtion 
of wit and judgqaent is th^: proper difirai^er: 
of this age, « . , ^ 

XIV. ^ 
Works that have a ferious end in view^ 
as the enforcing fome truth of , ipiportance^ 
cannot be too iimple and nafiiifal^ and ou^ 
not) by any means, to be too much embelt 
lifhed I becaufe an e^c^k of wit is apt to 

create 
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€r«jtte ft fiifpkicm of diher ^fpcaker or iati« 
dbor. A i^eMfibn ne^er coaivinces to any 
paipofe^ mat feftves rocon to doubt^ wbe^* 
ther it ^^ really fo madbi his akn to con- \ 
Viiioe, afi fo difplay his parts. And /by 
kiatkig it in doobt^ wheifa^ ^e intended Mr 
donmee dtk^sr people, he brings it in que*' 
AioA, ivbeUibr 'he be r^aiUy prfuad^ 'him«: 
j^f. But, in (M-^er to w^rkv : upon others^. 
it i5:tiecdraiy, that a pai^oni is fully ipeiu 
^ded hitn^f of the trath he is delivering ^ 
«^ (t^ this^pi^pofe, nothing tvill fuHice, hat 
itot^he i«a% Is 4b ; becaiife it lis the SbardcfH 
of "^1 tUngs '^ ctf&nli^feit a iCOnvi(ftion. 

If an author had to do ^(mly with rei* 
fohablfe pdo|^, there would be> no occafion 
W ieem peffiiaded him^f, in order to per^* 
feade ^henti ^^ it would be enough to give 
ikHax good r^a:lbn8 for the truth he was en-i 
fbrdng. But the generality of men being 
fearoe capatifo<of<iiftinguifliing between ^cxid 
irkaroi^ andMd, it is vety natural for them to 
entertain a fu^pkfbn of fuch arguments a&do 
hot perfii^dft me perfon that u^s thern^ and 
to i\i(f/^ ^ftti^ in ^proportion as they are 
bropo^d v^Wi' more wit and ingenuity. 
¥^t the greater abilities the perfon who 
bffers them^ has, chfe more probable it is^ 
that what he believes is trae,< and that what 
he does not believe is ialfe. If, therefore^ 
tfiere be reason to believe^ l^t he is not 
pcrfuaded of what he fays^ the ftronger and 
more codivincing his ireafons appear, by the 

Y 4 light 
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light m which he places them/ aqd ~ the ad»^ 
vantage he gives them by hi3 matmer of 
recommending them, the more likely are 
^is hearers or readers to think them falfe. 

We are mechanically difpofed to receive/ 
an imprefHon from fentiments. with which; 
others are afiedted ; and this difp6fition is Co 
ftrong in the generality of jixen; that it is, 
ajmoflan infaUible method; to peirfuade them 
of any thing/ be it what it: will, to appear 
veil perfuaded one's fclf.- The bulk of 
mankind are not fo much to.be led, rig^t 
by good arguments, or feduced by fQphJftry^- 
as they are carried aw4y by ftrong and fofrv 
ciblc impreflions. 

1 Too much wit is a hindrstoce to Cpnt 
victjon and perfaafion, as it ttir|i§ the atten^ 
tioa from the things themfelyes, to the 
manner in which they are expreii^d : not 
f hat it is cflential to the ieffeaual convey-r 
ance of truth, that it fliould not be exprd*- 
£:d in an agreeable manner ; but then it it 
the heart that it muil be nc^ade ^reeable to, 
rather than the imagination ; and the heart is 
only to be pleafed by moving its alFeftions, 
In works of perfuafion, it k With/tht ftyleas 
with water : the beft is that which has no 
tafte ; that which does not ojf itfelf engage 
the attention of the auditor or reader^ but 
fijies it wholly upon the fubjc<^. An orator 
iiever excels fo much as when he makes a9 
impreflSon upon his hearers, by his manner 
0f faj^ing things j and yet the hearer himfelf 

im- 
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impiU;^ this efFe^ to the things themfelves^ 
and fanfies that they » would Have the fame 
effed;, let them hayp been ex^eiled how 
they would/ / , 

But this rule qf not (hewing 190 . much 
wit belongs likewife to works of pore en^ 
tertainment, which are deQgned to iatereil 
and affedt us ; as, for inflance, in tragedies. 
It belongs alfbto hiftories^ and works of 
the narrative kind, where, readers look 
chiefly for i^% > and, in fhprt, it refpeAs 
all..fqitsof performances, wher^e. (here are 
perfor^ges introdocpd, and where an authojr 
does not: fpeak in his own i^^e^ As fuc^ 
pei;fop^ges are jfupp^fed to JTpe^H,; for the 
moft part, oiF-haqd, it would ^^eagainft pro- ' 
faabiiijty to make, t^^enx talk. )V;ith' too much 
wit, or, at leaft,* witji that kind of it, that 
favours of ftudy anfl premeditation. 

But there are other forts of works, in 
which there is, .little elfe exped;ed, befides 
the f^fure we receiyie froqi . an ingenious 
way of faying things*. Such are, academi* 
cal rdifcpurfcs, cqpiplinients, elogies^ &V. 
In the fame clafs I put fuch works as are, 
indeed, meant to inftradt, but upon fubjefts 
that the geniality of readers will not be 
inftru^ted upon, unlefs they are entertained 
at the fame time. 1 of this fore is poetry. 
Wojrks of this kind cannot be too elegant- 
and ornamental, provided, however, they 
are but folid at the fame time. 
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It feems to me^ therefore, that Aofe iivho 
condemn a woric of this kind, for inftahce, 
Wray^re's diaraders, by faying, that it has 
too much wit and ingenuity in it, do not 
exprcfs themfelvcs with any exaAnefs. For, 
what is a work full of wit f It is one fliat 
abounds 'with fucU thoughts and exprtffibns 
as ate new, fine, dehcate, and fublitrtc. 
But the more there are of fudi fort df 
thoughts and expreffions^ in a work of the 
nature of * M; Bruyere\' the more perfeflr it 
is, the more agreeable! fo thofe who liavc 
themielyes a good deal tjf genius* I own, 
it fetigues thofe who ha^fe lefs ; but, as I 
liave faid eliewhere, it ;fatigues ^m only 
•becaufe they are weak* ^ They reqtnre more 
iapplicatibh than others, in-order thoroughly 
to reltfh all the beauties tif it, and this appK- 
cation tires them : bui a performance is hot 
the worfc for being above their capatity. 
On the contrary, it is a proof of' its excels 
icnce. . Is it a&uk m the fon to dii^fe a 
ilrong lights 'becaufe d)ere ^re forae pec^e 
that have ^eak eyes; and' are not able to 
fbear it ? i ' 

I ^otild not fay, witti M. BBikati^ that 
the moft natural works ate <x>mmonly thofe 
•that have been laboUrid with moft care* 
-'Reafoh and expcrienct, ^^hd particular! jj^ the 
'J)oetry of M. jBe?r7M«'hlmfelf, are a proof 
to the contraiy. It Is ^rtain, however, 
that a work intended for the prefs, cannot 
•^ be 
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be'tcx) much Ubpiured : ifitibould^ by that 
ineajiSy be not <|»iM2 ; ^o Mtur^ yet it will, 
tie qoicre ^xadl: ^^.corred ) and it is ;dbas* 
whjch a reader pdpqpaHy inquires. 

The ruk of writing natnrallyi thoogh it 
be a general rule^ cnoi^e particularly 4'ej^e^ 
feme ibrts of works, than o^hers^ as^ for 
inltatice. letters. Thofe of Madam de Se^ 
vigH^ wottid not be fo beautiful as they 
are, I . mean, in: the view of letters^ had 
they been more .labqiu;ed» It would be a 
da{^geco9$ thing to rneddlc with thepi> or 
try to correct their Qegligtraces^ And fa 
Madam Sevigne afivi&d Madam de Grignan 
herdasghter^ to ^.vcud all ikidyin her let« 
ters, to write qi^ck^ and neycr think of 
n^]^ them > fine pot^p6fitio|is. The rea«* 
fon i$^ t|hat, in the ^rft. place, it fis eil^tial 
tothe fty|e of Icttersi that it be extremely 
aatural^and, in the next, that itisanun-t 
avcndable e£^di: of, 4udy and iabpur, more 
or Ufsi to maJ^ j^^l^gs otl^rwifb. This 
laft ai^rtion^ perhaps, may ofetid fomq 
people^ tho') I bfeliev^, it taufl be thought 
ex^ly true by iuch as rightly underftsmd 
it,; The proof, drawn from the fiyle of letr^ 
ters^ is without, reply. Letters that are 
laboured, will never be good ones. They 
may; be; fine, pieces, ingenious perfp^anoes, 
i^^mpch to be valued : but they will never 
be true . letters $ letters, valuable as fudij^ 
and fit for models in their way ; becaufei^ 
whua th^ are laboured^ they will no longer 

be 
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be fo natural^ as letters ought to be. Bat the 
cafe is not the fame with works of wit, as' 
with letters. The natural is not fo eflehtial 
to the generality of liich works, as foliditj,' 
juftnefs, and exadlnefs ; and if labour may 
deprive them of fome beauties, yet it is that 
only that can repair the Ipfs; by giving them 
thofe other grand (Qualifications, in which 
their excellence principally confifts. 
' And from hence, now, I may anfwer an* 
objeAion, which may be hiade to what I' 
have aflefted. There are, it will be Yaid,- 
performances that are very natural, and yef 
very much laboured ; for inftance, Racine's 
tragedies 5 therefore, it cannot be faid^ that- 
it is the efFeft of labour to take iway the 
natural air. I anfwer^ that the degree of 
the natural, neceflary in one kind of work; 
is not the fame that is neceflary in anbther. 
So that a work is called natural, when it isl 
as much fo as it ought to be, though it be 
Icfs fo than fome other work of another 
kind. For inftance. Ratine is not fo natu- 
ral as M. Sevign^: but he is natural enough 
for the kind in which he has written, and, if 
he was more fo, he would be ttoo * much. 
For wtiich reafon it is' faid, fpeaking at 
large, and without any reftriftiori, that l&f- 
cine is very -natural, and even that he U- as 
natural as Madam Sevigne i hut it i^ oAiy 
meant, that he is fo in propdrtion to ^hfe na- 
ture of his wttrk. Study would hkvt taken 
from Mkdani Sevignf^ letters that ' nfettiiral 

air. 
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^c, which {o cbiirms us in them ; and it has 
giiiren. to Racine's tragedies that corre£tnefa 
smd elegance, , wl^ich are fpme of their prin-- 
cipal excellencies. If Racine's ftyle, in his 
tragedies, had been np more fliadied, than 
that of Madam Sevigne in her letters, it 
would have feenoed weak and negligent ; 
and if Madam JSevijrne's flyle was as much 
laboured as R^tne's^ it would appear iliit 
and affcded, 

XVL 
Perfons that have a good deal of vivacity, 
and fuch as do not, iludy, talk and write 
commonly in a more eafy and natural man- 
ner, than thofe of a flower and more folid 
jenius, and fuch as profefs literature. Women, 
(or inftance, talk and write more naturally 
than men. The rcafon is, that the latter" 
having Jefs facility, are obliged to more 
labour in fpeaking ; and, being converfant 
with hooks, they confine themfelves more 
to follow the rules of arU 

XVIL 

It may. be true of fome particular paflages 
in a work, that they are made more natural 
by fludy i but it is feldom true of an intire 
work. 

It would therefore be but a poor refuta- 
tion of thpfe writers, who allege, in ex- 
cufe for their indolence, that their writings 
would not have been fo natural as they are, 
hfid they laboured them any more i I fay, 

it 



it would be but i poor anfwer to diem, to 
tell them, that Ikmj and corre€iJdit ajt ft> 
far from taking away the eafy and natural 
air from writings that they are die only 
things to give it. For, certainly, it is not to 
make his performance more natural, tb^t an: 
author reviews it perpetually, and employ^ 
hia file again ajid again upon i^ ; but itist ta 
give it more jiiftnefs, more method, more 

})recifion ; which is a thing that is common- 
y to be effeded by pains only. But if a 
work is not natoral, when it comes firft out 
of its audior's hands, it neVer will be, dio"^ 
he {hould labour it all his lifc-tiihe. l^tf 
anfwer I fliould rather chufe to give thefe 
indolent authors, diat never revife what they 
have done, and think they have finifted, 
when they have written th« laft line j 
I fay, the anfwer I (hould rather diufe 
to make to them fhould be diis ; That the 
inconveniencJc they apprehend from appear-, 
ing lefs natural, is ^ very fmall one, in com* 
parifon of other advantages, which they may 
procure to their writings, by labouring and 
forrefting them with all the cSre they are 
capable of^ and befides, that a work,, in- 
tended for die prefs, is always namral enough, 
let it be ever fp much laboured, when die 
compofer is of that natunil tafle, and turn 
of mind, which lead a pen"bn to think and 
exprefs himfelf in a juff and natural man- 
ner. 

* It 



It wHl lie' objp^tei, perb»ps, thftt h felr 
low3, ff«iii w]»ui have bee» faij^wg, ti^ « 
work compofed in bftftc> sind, *: « wow^ 
off-tbuadr Qught alway$ ta appw natural, 

fw^r is ^y. A wOf^ of this. iMIy kab4 
ihall foRifitimeSi ivd^, appear a good d»l 
lefs natural than another, that is, very moeli 
labQUted) ' h»e cotapofed ^ an^ aiKi]u9r who* 
i& a £rit]>d tOi the fin^^ple and^ natural beauties, 
and im c»iemy t^ all adbflabom Whea a 
reader of the (»?dinary fort feads works in 
the tafle df Lucan and SemMy he inoagines, 
that a %le ib affedled oiuft be the fruit of 
great labour ; whereas, a proper judge in 
thefe things knows very well, that fuch 
thoughts and expreiiions, s» nobody elfe 
would find without diiiBculty, coA nothing 
to fome fort of writers ; and that it would 
be even (iiificult for tbein> to think ami ex^ 
prefs themfelves atherwife. But an author 
of this character would make his vtrodc ilill 
lefs natural, by employing more labcHir. upoa 
it ; becaafe the more he labotired it, the 
more he would give it o£ thofe tarns he ia 
fond ofy and the lefs. he would l^'ave in it 
of that fimplicity and negligence, which,, lA 
ff»te oi the fingularity that runs) thro' the 
main of his perfofman9e, wpuld fhew;:that 
it had not been much laboured. 

Sometimes it happens; that an ai^hor,.who 
3$ very affeiAed in his writings, appears na.^ 
ttuad ' ahdL XimSkQai enough m\ co&vclrfa^ 

-; tion ; 
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tion \ but we are not always obliged ro him 
for this, nor are we to look upioii it as a 
merit in him. The truth is, he is not able^ 
in off-hand difcourfe, to find thofe turns» 
which make the ftyle of his books unnatu«- 
ral. He would be glad to talk- as he writes ; 
but, as luck will hkve it^ it is not in his 
power. 

I agree, that an author, who, by a par- 
ticular turn of genius, or long haUt, has ac* 
quired a way of writing, that is not natural^ 
and yet to him is eafy, would not be able, 
without great pains, to fucceed in writing 
naturally. But tne reafon is, that he rnufl go 
againft the whole bent of his genius, and re- 
nounce his natural tafte to attempt it : fo that, 
when I fay, the more an author of this kind 
laboured his work, the lefs natural it would 
be, I fay it upon the fuppofition, that he 
laboured it with a view of midcing it as 
perfeA as jpofiible^ conformably to bis own 
idea of perteftion. 

Some authors, that do not write fo natu- 
rally as they fhould, fall into this fault only 
through their being too anxious to wnte 
well. This they would do, if they would 
but content thenifelves with the firft thoughs 
and expreilions that occur to them. ' By 
aiming at perfedion^ they fail of doing to« 
lerably. 

A perfon of exadt tafle cannot labour his 

performances too much : for fuch $t one 

will always be {^ble to m^e a good choi(:e 

f among 
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among his ideas ; and, if the fccond are not 
fo good as the firfti he will rfcturn to the 
firft again. But there are others, who find 
it eafy enough to. produce good thoughts, 
and yetj having no other way to judge 
of their goodnefs, but by the pains they 
flood them in, cornmonly make choice 
of the mpft indifferent. There is no other 
advice to be given fuch perfons, but to put 
themfelves uttder an impoffibility of making 
a wrong choice, by confining themfelves to 
their firft ideas, and not to make, too much 
ufe of their invention, for fear of diftrad:ing 
their judgment. 

An author of a very copious and a very 
lively genius, comniunicating to one of his 
friends the defign of a work he was project- 
ing, laid before him all the materials he had 
collected for that purpofe. There were three 
or four general plans, each different from 
all the other j an infinite number of thoughts, 
which it was apparently impoflible to bring 
all into his piece, which was intended to be 
but of fmall compafs 3 and, laft of all, fe- 
vcral forms of expreffing each particular 
thought in it. In truth, lays his friend, 
after having heard him quite through to the 
end, without interruption, I pity you your 
abundancie. You will find it no eafy mat- 
ter to make your choice out of it. Your 
imagination has cut out ^ork enough of 
confcience fpr your judgment. 

Z XVIII. The 
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xvm. 

The rule is good, and reafonable in itfelf, 
which fajft. We fhould not flop at well^ 
bat do flill better than well, if we can : yet 
in practice it is fubje<fit to feveral inconveni- 
ences. The good and the bad in every thing 
are neighbours. The beft is the very next 
door to the worft. There is but a fingle 
ftep frona the one to the other. The Ita^ 
Han proverb is well known, l}>at beft is an 
enemy to good ; and^ indeed, it is the moH: 
dangerous enemy it has. This is true, with 
regard to works of genius, as well as in the 
cafe of happinefs. 

XIX. 

The equivocal ufe of words is frequently 
a fource of difputes, even amongft the men 
of wit and genius. I have heard it debated 
which was the moft natural writer, Cor^ 
neilky or Racme, One fide maintained the 
former, the other the latter, and both were 
right in different rcfpeds. Cornet He is more 
liatural than Raeine in one fenfe, viz. as 
he is lefs fludied and laboured, and more 
carelefs and unaffbfted. He is more folicit- 
ous about his thought, than his expreffion ; 
more attentive to the matter, than the (lyle ; 
and the whole of his work, than particular 
parts of it. His aim is to do well, rather 
than to pittfe. He follows his genius, with* 
out ftriving to a(xomj:nodate it to the taile 
of the public, and courting the bulk of an 

f 8U- 
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lln<iience. On die other hand, Rapine li 
iQore natural than Corneille in this fenfe^ 
that he is more equal and unifornij nov 
where fdrced or extrai^agant, employs com- 
monly the moft proper cxpreflion, fcarce 
ever gives into puns or fuflian^ and is more 
to the level of all capacities than Corneille^ 
The latter frequently thinks, and expreffei 
himfelf) in a manner that has fomething 
bold, daring, and turbulent in it Racine 
is always elegant, corredt, and orderly* And 
fo, an author, that was not fo brilliant and 
fo Angular as the firft, nor fo exa<ft and- 
correft as the latter, would appear more na- 
tural than either; Such, for inflance, is 
Homer. 

However, if the queftion muft be decided' 
Between our Wro French poetfe, I fhould fbl* 
low the common opinion, and give it in 
favour of Racine. He is more natural than 
Cornet lie ^ to take this word in its common* 
fignificationi. It is certain, the falfe brilliant, 
affeAed antithefis, and extravagant hyper* 
bole, are but too common in the firft pieces 
of' Cornet IJe ; whereas thofe of Racine arc 
dl writ with a corredhefs, and a regularity, 
from which he fcarce ever departs* after- 
wards : fo that it may further likewife be 
ftid, that, when Corneille deviates from the 
natural, he does it a great deal more, and 
in a more vicious way, than Racing. Some* 
times, again, he is too natural, and falls by 
turns into the two extremes of fuftian and 

Z a flatnefs^ 
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^atnefs^ But, to make amends for this, hk^ 
works afford us the fincft inftances of thofe 
admirable touches, in which the great an4 
the fimple, the natural and noble, are united. 
The reader may eafily recoiled feveral paf-, 
fages of this kind, which have a force and, 
fublimity in them, far exceeding any thing 
of Racine's. 

But to conclude, with throwing all the 
light we can upon this matter ; let us ob- 
ferve an inftance or two more, of the dif- 
ferent fenfes of the word natural. It is 
univcrfally agreed, that Boileau's poetry ia 
not fo natural as RacineSy not fo harmo- 
nious, fo eafy, fo flowing ^ for nobody pre- 
tends that it is affedted, or that we meet 
with puns or low turns, or even an excefs 
of wit in it. We find traces of great labour 
in it, but no affeftation. 

M. Bojfuefs ftyle, admirable as it is on 
account of that force and fublimity, which 
are the diftingoiihing marks of it, has yet, 
every now-and-then, fomewhat harih, drain- 
ed, and embarraffed in it. 

M, Flechier has always been accufed of 
affectation, of too laboured a juflnefs and 
elegance. 

The archbirtiop of Cambraj is equally .free 
from both thefe faults. His ftyle, at the 
£ime time that it is fplendid, delicate, and 
majeftic, is neverthelefs free, eafy, and plea* 
fant. It is pity, indeed, that it is fome- 
times a little too diffufe* 

And 
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And this, undoubtedly, may fuffiee to put 
the reader in a capacity of.apjdying my.prin-^ 
ciples to the good authors antient and mo-^ 
4ern, and of knowing diftinftly, what before^ 
perhaps, he had but a confuied"notion of ; 
I mean, why it is, that the natural pleafes 
us, in what it confiils,' and in how many 
feveral ways, all more or lefs vicious, a per- 
fon may defKfrt'from it. ' ' • ' 
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OF 

ARTS, 

I. 

IIIER.E is no maii but what has 
1 parts, and is cap^Ie of fome- 
I thing. And there is no man 
whofe parts are oniverialj and 
who is capable of every thing. 
This ought to infpire one part of mankind 
■with modeAy, and the other with confidence 
and courage. 

11. 
There arp mtM"e perfons, who, for want 
pf education, or of opportunities to exercife 
their talents, or even Oirough indolepce, h\\ 
ihprt of what they might have been, than 
|faere ar^ pf perfons, who, fanfying them- 
fclyes more confiderable than they are, 
thraft themfelves into places and things, of 
irhich they are not capable. 

m. 

I am in doubt, whether it be fo trap as 

^ is cpounonly thought to be, that a rea^ 

gcniu^ 
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gemus furmounts all difadvantages of birth^ 
fortune, and education ; and that a perfon 
born with a confiderable genius for poetry, 
painting, &<. will always make a great 
poet, painter, &c. It muft be allowed, 
there are feveral inftances^ that appear to 
favour this opinion : thefe are much talked 
of, and in every body^s mouth. But we do 
not know what inftances there are on the 
other fide : if we did, we Ihould, perhaps^ 
find they were the greateft number. 

If any confiderable (hare of genius is fo 
rare a thing, it is becaufe all who were bom 
to it have it not. The words of Scripture 
(eem applicable to this matter, That many 
are called, but few are chofen. 

It is with talents, as with gold, and 
precious ftones : we enjoy but a Tmall part 
of what really fexifts. The grcatcft part, 
undifcovered even by thp poflcffors them-* 
felves, lies buried in obfcure perfons, lik« 
diamonds in unknown mines. 

IV. 
I fay, in one company. That M.iV*** is a 
man of parts -, and in another, That he is not i 
and this without being guilty of the lead con* 
tradition or fal(hood, or deceiving the per-* 
fons I fpeak to : on the contrary, I ihould 
^ceive them, if I talked otherwife. They 
have not both of tbi^a) th? fame idea of d 
man of parts. They uf« the expreffion in 
very different fcnfes, I mnii therefore adapt 

Z 4 royfelf 
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myfelf to their refpedivc diftionaries, if J 
would be underftood by them. ' 
- Perhaps there may not be any great difr 
ference in their general notion of parts, and 
the nature of thofe qualities which make a 
man of parts ; but they are not agreed upon 
the degree in which a perfon muft poffefs 
thefe qualities, in order to have a right to 
this charadter. The one require more^ the 
other lefs, according to the fhane they them- 
felves, or the perfons they converfe with, 
are endued with. It is by being acquainted 
with the beft things, that we come to de- 
fpife moderate ones, and we judge of both 
but by comparifon. All niagnitudes are re- 
lative, intellectual as well as corporeal. 

:.-.•• V 
. The perfons leaft capable of inftrui^ion, 
are thofe who h^ve, at the fame time, but 
mean parts, and great vivacity w Your cold, 
heavy fort of fools, perfons we call ftupid, 
are much mpre capable of application. They 
hear, at leaft, what is faid to them, and 
make fome refle(9:ions upon it afterwards, 
according to their capacities ; and fo, by d€* 
grecs, by up a ftpck of knowledge:, an^ a 
fct of principles, which ferve them to re- 
late their judgment by on all occafions. ' 

The dunces of the firft, the lively giddy- 
brain'd fort, are the worft of the iwo,^ or, 
at leaft, the moft incurable. Theif want of 
capacity puts it out of their power to pro- 
duce 
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ducc any thing themfelves, and their great 
vivacity makes them incapable of learning 
^ny thing from other people. 

There is lefs difficulty in improving a pcr- 
fon of mean underftanding, than in correiS- 
.ing a wrong-headed one* 

VI. 

There are underftandings, that are excel- 
lent, capable of inventuig, difcovering, and 
puftiing their difcovcries as far as they will 
go : tnere are others, which have but half- 
views, confufed and narrow ideas of things, 
in which, however, they have fomething 
, true* and new : and, laftly, others, which, 
incapable of thefe half-views, and of any 
idea that is iin&ly new, are yet very capable 
of di^pofing and improving fuch as fhall be 
communicated to them. A fentence in fome 
obfcure book, which any body elfc would 
have pafled without the leall reflexion ; a 
hint accidentally thrown out in converfa- 
tion 5' in a word, the leaft glimpfe of a 
thqught that can be, is to fuch perfons a 
.fourceof many thoughts, equally folid and 
r ingenious. The leaft matter in the world 
ferves to fet them on thinking ; but fome- 
thing they muft have ; for they would never 
ftart any thing themfelves. There are in 
the world many geniufes of this charadter ; 
-and {he comniori wealth of learning has as 
niany. obligations to them, as tothieir fupe- 
riors. 

The 
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The foil that is moft favourable to the 
birth and produdion of certain plants, is not 
always the beft for their growth.. They 
muft be tranfplanted elfewhere, to make, 
them thrive, and come to any thing. It is 
the^ fame with a great many good thoii^ts, 
which would have been loft in the under* 
ftanding, where they firft fprang up, if they 
had not boen moved into another. 

VIL 

Performances, the principal aim of whidi 
is to divert, rather than inftrud, we com-' 
monly look upon as purely trifling ; and this 
juftly enough, in one fenfe : yet a perfon, 
who reads fuch things with reflexion, ifaall 
learn a great deal from them. There is a 
way' of reading plays and romances, which 
intirely changes the nature of thofe works. 
They become pieces of philofophy in the 
hands of a phik>fophical reader. They kt 
him upon deep thought. By reflecting upon 
the fentiments they raife in him, by in- 
quiring into the caufes of his pleafure, he 
informs himfelf upon the nature of the art, 
that has been employed to pleafe^^^him s and, 
what is of ftill ereater importance, he learns 
to know himfelf, to know man* 

VIII. 

The underftanding (and efpedally that fa- 
culty of it, which we rail ima^ation, and is 
the parent of works of eatertaiament) muft be 

humoured 
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liumoured. Wc muft by iiio means go to 
force it, or require more froin it than it is 
j«Uling tp give. Befidies that the efforts, 
Mi!bich we put it uppa in thofe feafons of 
inaflivity and ftqrjlity, are conampnly inef- 
iSedlual ; they are likewife very (Jangerpus to 
healthy and may in ?time reduce a perfon tp 
an ahiblute debili^ and incapacity of think<- 
ing at aU. How many ftudious people are 
there^ who have been fpendthrifts of their 
genius, and, by ufing it too freely, are utter- 
ly deprived of it ! 

My performances uever coft me any 
jhing, faid a perfon to me, who h?s obJiged 
us with fome vcay good ones. I never force 
fiayjfelf to ftudy, when I find I am not dif^ 
' pofed for it. When thoughts pffer tfaem-^ 
lelveS) I take up my pen s and, wbea I an 
lexhaiifted, I lay it down again* All the 
iludy I ufe for good thin^, is but to lie (lill^ 
and wait for them. 

There arc perfons of confiderable parts^ 
that, by reafon of the delicacy of their tem^ 
peramuei^t^ ^re incapable of much af^licatioa. 
Twp houfs ftudy exhaufts them, and robfi 
them of half their genius* If they will ftill 
|)eriift in their compofition, in fpite of this 
decay, their produi^ions will infallibly bear 
fnarjcs of their debility. And this, undoubt*p- 
fsdly, is one reafon of the inequality we ob- 
ferve in fome pieces of poetry and eloquence, 
|uid even of the difference vfc find, fome- 

pfi^s^ \^tyf^ the performances of the 

' fame 
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fame author. Thefe pieces are not all, or 
the fame piece not throughout, of the fame 
force and fpirit ; bccaufe the author of them 
compofed them at times, when he was very 
different from himfelf. We imagine fome-> 
times, with reafbn enough, that we fee twd 
different hands in fuch pieces : and, in fa<f):, 
they cannot be faid to be the work of the 
fame genius, though they are of the fame 
perfon. 

IX. 

Let us take, on one fide, the moft igno- 
rant and the moft learned of men ; and, on 
the other, the man of the greateft capacity, 
and the man of the leafl. I affirm, that the 
man of parts furpaffes his oppofite more, in 
that refpedt^ than the man of learning dods 
the ignorant one in point of knowledge. 
Befides, the difference between the man of 
parts and the dunce is a more valuable and 
important one, than that between the fcho- 
lar and the ignorant. Yet this latter differ- 
ence is a good deal njore perceptible, and 
more ftriking, than the other. It is eafy to 
fhew in what it confifts. The fcholar un- 
derft^nds the languages, hiftolry, mathe- 
matics, Qfr. The ignorant icnows none of 
thefe, and, at the, fame time, he knows his 
own ignorance. Hence the extravagant ad- 
miration, which the vulgar have for men of 
learnipg. 

Ignorance knows itfelf by itfelf • but a 
perfon cannot* know his want of capacity, 

but 
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but by the help of capacity. Stupidity does 
not know, itfelf at all. The ignorant judges 
more honourably of the fcholar, than the 
dunce does of the man of parts. Our igno- 
rance commonly magnifies in our eyes the 
knowledge of others ; whereas our dulnefs 
diminiftes their underftanding. A perfon 
is capable of difcerning the capacity of other 
men, but in proportion as he has a ihare of 
it himfelf. 

The generality of dunces think them- 
felves only ignorant. 

The greateft obftacle to the knowledge 
of truth is not fo much the weaknefs of 
the human underftanding, as our humours, 
paflions, and prejudices. A perfon is in 
an error : you jendeavour to undeceive 
him, and employ the fimpleft, cleareft, 
and moft undeniable arguments you can 
think of^ for this purpofe ; but without con- 
vincing him, or makilig the leaft impreHion 
upon him. He does not feem to under- 
ftand you. You arc furprifcd at it, and 
cry out, How falfe an underftanding has 
this man ! how ftupid is he ! Or, perhaps, 
you fufpeft him of infincerity. But you 
miftake the matter extremely ^ and if you 
would difcover the true caufe of his obfti- 
nacy, reafon with him upon any other pdlnt ; 
make choice of the moft abftrad and pro- 
found you can think of, and bring the moft- 
. * refined 
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refined and complicated arguments ^r ybtit^ 
own fide of the queflion* You will find 
he fhall prefently underfland you, aj^laud 
your reafoning, and wonder there can be a^ 
man living of a different opinion from what 
you have been fupportmg. You will then 
allow he has fenfe, tho", a moment before^ 
you thought he had none. The ttudi is, 
he has always enough, when he can but 
make ufe of what he has. The principle of 
right judgment is not placed in the intelled 
only, and the effect of a penetrating and 
ex tenfive genius ; but it has alfo a neceflary 
dependence upon the moral charadter. Per- 
fons of the grcateft genius are not always 
the juftefl thinkers ; and we often meet with 
a much founder judgment in perfons of mo- 
derate capacity, that are free from paifion 
and humour, and of niild and even tempers, 

XL 

M. iV**** is a perfon of great parts and 
great knowledge ; but^ at the fame time, the 
mofl given to contradiction, the fuUeft of 
humour and vanity, of any man livings 
HeiDce he is frequently guilty of the moft 
ihocking rudenefs, and the mofl outrageous 
^travagance. He never talks with any to- 
lerable temper^ but when he leads the dif- 
courfe. It is not enough, that you do not 
contradi<3: him. There is as much danger 
in l3eing of his opinion, as againfl it ; for 
h^ will quit and oppofe the ojunion he had 

efpoufed, 
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eipoufedy the mcxnent any body elfe adopts 
it. There 18, therefore, no fecurity but in 
an abfolute filence. It is true, you make 
him filent by this means, and deprive your-' 
felf of the pleafure of hearing him j becaufe 
he has no longer atiy inclination to talk, 
than he has ibmebody to contradidt and 
difpute with him. 

XII. 

The man of fine underilandmg is difficulty 
or, rather, delicate, in his opinions ; and 
cannot help being concerned, in fome mea- 
fure, that he is fo ; becaufe he is fenfible 
what he lofes by it : at leaft, he endeavours 
to appear otherwife, and does what he can 
to difguife himfelf On the contrary, a 
blockhead fhall find fault with every thing, 
like nothing, and affedt to be thought dim«> 
cult, without really being fo. Can any thing 
be more ridiculous ? 

A perfon of this make was inveighing 
againft a performance of the moderate kind. 
Sir, fays one that heard him, Take care 
what you fay : you are furely miftaken. 
This ought to appear in your eyes a fine 
performance. 

Wit, tafte, and knowledge, make fewer 
people difficult, than humtour, vanity, and 
lU-nature. 

However, dunces would never think of 
afife&ing to appear difficult, if the generality 
of the men of parts were not really fo. But 

they 
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they are^ and it is Very natural they Ihould^ 
Our own age, for inftancc, is very difficult, 
and hard to be plcafed, in matters of wit ; 
and fo it would be, if the^e was no fuch thing 
as vanity or ill-nature in the world.* It is 
but the natural effedt of that multitude of 
good books, which have, enriched the learned 
world within thefe hundred years, and 
which make, perhaps, the moft confid^rable 
part of its pofleflions. Enlightened by thefe 
works, we underftand better, and have a 
quicker fenfe of, the faults of thofe which 
appear at this time. We are no lefs im- 
proved in our difcernment of their beauties ; 
but, being before accufiomed to thofe that 
were equal, or, perhaps, fuperior, they make 
the lefs impreflion upon us. The grand 
pleafures of reading were the lot of our fa-^ 
ihers. After a long and fevere faft, in inat- 
ters of wit and genius, they found them- 
felves, of a fudden, as it were, in the midft 
of the moft exquifite variety. To put us 
in the fame fituation that they were in, in 
this, refpedl, it would require works very 
fuperior to thofe we are already poffeffed 
of: it would be neceflary, that our age 
fhould as much furpafs the laft, as that 
did the preceding ones ; which, perhaps, is 
a thing impoffible. 

The good writers make the good judges. 

Their vsrorks enlighten them, and. form their 

tafte. And, in their turn, the good judges 

make the good writers, Thofe agreeable, 

. honours. 
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honours^ tvith which they reward true genius, 
give life and motion to it, where-ever it i&. 
But when the men of fkill and judgnient, 
through a furfeit they have taken, or an 
ex'ceft of delicacy they have contra^ed/ from 
the abundance of good performances, leave 
off praifingi and come to find fault with 
every thing, good writers become more 
fcarce. Genius ever languifties and droops 
-when it has no longer fufficient encourage- 
ment to fupport it ; and it is by this nieans, 
that ia plenty of good things muft always, 
by a natural confequence, produce a fear- 
city. 

There are authors ^ that would be in much 
higher eftcem- and regard than they are, if 
they had riever publiftied but half of what 
they have. Not but, perhaps^ their works 
are all pretty near equally good ; but they 
are top numerous. They follow one another 
too clofe. The , public is overdone with 
them. The pleafure it receives from them 
flattens, and it is . concluded from thence, 
that the works themfelves do the fame. Be- 
fides^ till an author is grown too volumi- 
nous, it may be thought, that his perform- 
ances (land him in fome pains and Audy ^ 
which is a circumflance that confidcrably 
enhances the value of them with the world. 
When he publiflies too much, and too fre- 
quently, to leave room for this opinion, he 
is fare tojdnk in his reputation ; to fink by 

A a the 
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die very citciimftance, .which ought to give 
«he greateft luftre to it, ^ 

XIII. , 

We meet in authors of gemas^ with fifi^ 
giilar cxpreffions, new-coined wotxisy ancf 
bold and furprifing turns* Their plirafes 
iare Ibnietirnes cctepofed of words^' which are 
i^ot commonly found together, and which 
do not feem to have been made for one aft^ 
other. >What an odd ftyle ! cries a critic t 
What jargon ! This is not French 5 it hafr 
not the current ftamp upon it. But let me 
tell the critic, if it has not the current ftamp 
upon it, it is great pity but it had^ when it 
is neat and clofe^ full of Kfe and energy*. 
But fuch are feveral expreflions and ways oC 
fpeaking, which have been found fault widr 
rn fome new performances. T?iey are very 
expreffive of the ideas of the perfdns that 
have employed them,, and imprint them 
upon the mind of the reader With the fame 
force and vivacity which they hftd in that of 
the author at the time that he wrote. I 
have fecn perfons of good fenfe, but of the 
plainer fort, that have been oflfended with 
dxpreffions of this kind, becauf* they ap- 
peared lingular, and not pure French 5 and 
have attempted to change them and fubfti-^ 
tute others in thetr room, lefs bold and irre- 
gular. But they were quickly coijvihced; 
that fuch a corredtion in the languager could 
not be made with9ut injury to the thoughts; 

and 
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txnd that, while they madjb the &u(hpr , e^ 
prefs himfelf better, they made his cpocep- 
tion the woijfe.. This, now, k an spo^ogy 
for, or, rather, an encpmiiim upon, f|i^ 
iaUthors found fault with ^ and, in a WPf4> 
^when a perfon, while h^ paifts his cenfure, 
is obliged to' wifh what he cenfyxes wejrp 
hat allowdble, I take the liberty to con- 
clude, that it is allowable, > 
To teafon .upon the principles of f<?jne 
Writers, perfonsarein gre^t error, thfit grp 
•fo fond, as *mo;ft ^jeaople are, of Monfaigne^ 
ilyle, and:, think it fo ^reqable, MQnr 
iaigne\ is a jargon even -for the tiiB^/in 
which he 'wrote. His codtemporaries charge^ 
him with it. He had no regard, to the cun- 
rent language, but .took the liberty of dif- 
pofing of it as his own proper goods;. He 
made no fcmpleof difpeiifing with the'com-^ 
mon rules of expfefflon.; aa.eafy way, furc, 
rof faying every thing a perfon has a mind tp 
fay ! Who is there^ that might not, if he 
had a mind, be witty uponjtbcfe terms ? 



XIV. 

We always judge fomewhat differently 
of a work, whofe author we are acquainte4 
with, from what we ftiould, if he was a 
ftranger to us. Abilrafting from that pre- 
poffeffion, whioh may arife from our good 
or ill will to him ; fuch an acquaintanpe 
with the author of a performance makes us 

A a 2 conx- 
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cohimonly fee beauties or faults in hiixiy 
which we fhould never have feen without.^ 

It would not be the intereft of the gene- 
rality of authors, to be known to their 
readers. 

They are not always an author's friends, 
that have the beft opinion of his writings^ 
• If Mr. fuch-a-one, faid a perfon, fhould 
publifli any thing, that I thought well of, I 
ihould rather believe myfelf miftaken^ than 
believe it really deferved it. 

M. de ***** gave me great commend>- 
^tions of a book, that had been publifhed. 
Tv^o days after, he talked of it with as much 
•contempt. He had feen the author in the 
mean time. 

XV. 

We fee a perfon for the firft time $ we 
^re charmed with his converfation, and think 
he has an infinite deal of wit. yet, per- 
haps, the things that he has faid are fuch, 
as we fhould have taken no notice of from 
the perfons we daily converfe with. 

In efleem and friendfhip, and even in 
love, there are a great many little trifling 
inconflancies, which a perfon muft. not 
aippcar to obferve. 

XVI. 

A perfon faid to another, I know your 
Xyorth, but you do not know mine. The 
firfl was a man of tafle and judgment 9 the 
'Other of genius and imagination. 

All 
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AH perfons of wit are not good judges in 
matters of wit It would be no fm^l com- 
pliment to tell a perfoQ^ that he found wit 
in all that had it. 

A man of wit may appear a dunce, not 
^only to one that is a dunce himfelf, but 
even to another man of wit, and this with- 
out any prejudice in the cafe. 

xyii. 

The fineft inventions are owing, in a great 
jneafure, to chance. We rather light upon 
jdiings, than find them out ; and this, how- 
ever, implies good eyes. A fpol often lights 
^ upon a thing, without being ever the better 
for it. Like the cock in the fable, he fees, he 
touches, a thing of greiit value, ^nd leaves it 
,behind fpr \^ant of knpwbg it. 

Chance frequently throws things in our 
way, which, in the hands of proper per- 
fonSy might have made happy difcoveries. 

1^ frequei^tly happens, that a man of ge- 
nius, while he is looking for one thing, 
finds another ; and we fay, in that cafe, 
that he found it by chance : but as he was 
^n the way that led to it, and had done 
every thing, tho' with a different view, that 
was necefiafy in order to find it, his finding 
jit, as has been well obfervcd, pught to be 
looked upon but as a fort of half-chance, 
which takes fcarce any thing at all from the 
^onour of the inventor *. 

* Fatber Ca/I$l. 

A a 
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As to difcovcfics like that of the Indt\ 
an, who, as it Is /aid, found put the mines 
of PerUy by piilliiigv a ihrub that grew upon 
one of them ; they are underiiably and ab- 
ibliitely to be imputed to chance. And 
there ard many of this fort of difcoyeries, 

XVIIL 

It is a very rare talent, that of fathoming 
and going to the bdttom of things ; of view- 
ing them ia every light, and obferving the 
differences there are between thdfe that feeni 
,alike, and the Jrefemblance between thofe 
.that feem to be moft different. Yet, how- 
ever valuable this talent may be in itfelf, a 
pefibn muft not giv6 himfelf Up to it too 
inuch J for it borders very nearly upon two 
.faults; tedioufnefs, by being tooexad:; antj 
obfcurity, by being tioo fubtile. 

XIX. 

The qualities of the heart, which we de- 
fire moft to find, and which we xdifh moft. 
in others, are fiich as we are wanting in, 
ourfelves. It is quite the reVerfe with re- 
gard to the qualities of the underftanding. 
We love and relifti chiefly, in others, fuch a? 
we have in common along with .them. 

A perfon of a juft and delicate underftand- 
ing will have rndre' liking ahd relifli for 
one of the fame charadler, thkn for one oiF a 
fparkling imagination and fprightly wit. 
The man of imagination ibali give him a 

i' - more 
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flaorc livdy plcafurc for a few maments. 
He will be .charmed with hi$ company^ as 
often as he .meets with it ; but^ perhaps^ he 
would not chufe to live with him. But the 
<ither (hall be a conftant companion^ a maiat 
of all hours for him^ He cannot be long 
from him without uncafincfs s nor ever with 
him without pleafure. 

But, to flart another pointy let me aik^ 
Whether we efleem in others the fame 
talents we have, or fanfy we have, ourr 
felves, more than thofe we have not ? It 
fliould {Qcnx, at firft view, that we muft, 
from a natural efFefl: of our felfiflinefs. But, 
on the other hand, it is natural for us^ to 
fet lefs vajue upon what we have, than up«- 
on what we have not ^ and J believe, that 
the indifference which aoiompanies poflie£- 
vfion, and that envious kind of eileem we 
entertain &r a thing we are not mafters of, 
reaches, fometimes, even to the faculties c^' - 
the mind. Thus, on one hand, our vanity 
leads us to efkem only thofe talents we are 
ourfclvcs poiTefled of, or, at leaft, to prefer 
them to every other kind ; and, on the 
other band, it is a natural eifed: of poflef- 
-fion, $0 lawer them in our own eyes. 
-Here are two caufes," then, that att in opf- . 
pofition to one another ; and the ftrongeiJt 
4iiuft carry it. Perfons of a lefs ftrong and 
adtive vanity entertain a higher opinion of 
the endowments they want, than of thofe 
they poffefs, even when their own are the 

A a 4 moll: 
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moil valuable. Others, and the much greatcft 
number, blinded by their vanity, fet no 
value upon any but their own. No man 
has underftanding, with thefe people, but 
themfelves, and fuch as are like them. Thi$ 
is only efleeming themfelves in other men. 

Generally fpeaking, the perfohs we efteem 
xinoft, are thofe whom we refemble in little. 
We fee in them that kind of excellence 
and merit, which we have ourfeives ; and we 
fee it in a degree very fuperior to that, in 
which we poffefs it. 

XX. 

Subjeds of ridicule are more ilriking, and, 
perhaps, more common, in perfans of fenfe, 
than in thofe that have none ; at lead, it is 
certain, that there are feveral follies of this 
fort, that fuppofe a degree of underftandiog, * 
tho' it be true at the fame time, that they 
proceed only from, the want of it. 

The complete dunce is a perfon quite uni- 
form, and, as we fay, all of a piece. He 
is jufl what nature made him, aifefts no- 
thing, pretends to nothing y a mere piece 
cf clock-work^ a machine^ a puppet ♦ ; and, of 
confequence, tedious, heavy, and difagree-. 
able \ but he is not, properly fpeaking, ridi-^ 
culous, or, at leaft, not rifible. 

The coxcomb is more ridiculous than the 
dunce. 

Punccs^ 
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Dunces^ that are abfolutely fo, and knaves, 
are not good characters for comedv. The 
one are not worth laughing at^^ and the other, 
if you would laugh at theni^ would not be 
punifhed as they deferved by it. The dunc& 
is the proper objedi: only pf contempt or 
pity. The vicious perfon, pr^, rather, ihr 
dpedi his vice, calls for hatred. Cut the 
natural objed pf raillery and &tire are thpfe 
oddities and extravagancies we fee frequently 
in perfoiis of fenfe, efpecially when they 
proceed ffO|n an abufe pf their fenfe, or 
knowledge, or endowments of any kind 
yvhatfoever. 

Let us take pur heft pomedies that are in 
vpgue, gnd we fhall iee, that the principal 
perfonage, that is exppfed in them, is gene- 
rally a man of fenfe, and who owes it, in 
fome meafure, to his fenfe, that he is the 
fubjed: of ridicule. 

For this reaj(bn, thefe ridiculous chara- 
flers ought never to be overcharged. When 
they are carried to excefs, they are incon- 
fiftent with the fuppofition of any (hare of 
fenfe, and give fo much the lefs entertain- 
)nent to perfpns of fine underftanding. 

It has been pbferved, that Don ^ixof 
has never fucceeded upon the ftage, tho' he 
diverts us fo much in the book that bears 
his name. It is not that Don ^ixot, as 
Cervantes has drawn him, is a character 
purely chimerical, and out of nature. But 
fhe cafe is, that the good knight is more an 

enthu- 
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.enthu^aft, them a coxcomb. And an en- 
thufiaft may iie a perfon of great fenfe, and 
-even j^rudence, in fome refpefts, of whick 
I might ^ve inftances in our owii times. 
The chara6ter oi D$n ^ixof^ therefore, i$, 
ftridrly fpea&ing, poffible ; that is, enough 
fo, for a romance, but not enough for a 
comedy, which is -much more cpnfiued to 
probability, than a romance is. 



It is an advantage to every particifl^ per,- 
fon, not to have too much fenfe. Thofe 
who have the leaft fhare, are commonly the 
happieft persons. It is ah advantage to the 
world in general, that ther^ is not more 
fenfe in it, thah' there is j and, perhaps^ 
things would go but fo mudi the better, 
if there was ftill lefs. The mod neceffary 
and important affairs of lifp are carried oij 
hy perfons of fmallxapacity. Great gcniufes 
would neither ftoop fo low, npr be fo fit 
for the undertaking, 

XXIL 

Dunces are apt -to fufpe€t and accufe mea 
of parts, of pride, and often yery unjuftly. 
They flaall fometimes charge them with this 
vice, without the leaft foundation, out of 
pure malice and eilvy, and in order to re-r 
venge themfelves of a merit, that is odious 
to them, by rendering it £o to other people. 
Indeed fometimes, too, their fufpicions are 

founded 
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founded upon flight appearances^ and their 
^ccu&tions fincere, tho' unjuft. A man of 
parts is fcarce ever pf the opinion of fools j 
or, if he is, it is never fpr the fame rcafons. 
He frequently undervalues or condemns 
what they efteem and approve. And this 
conduiS: has an air pf pride, efpecially if he 
is an enemy to difguife and M{ho&d, and 
delivers his fentiments with too much plain- 
pefs and freedom. I knew a perfon of very 
amiable behaviour at PariSy that pafled in 
the. country for being very proud and diffi- 
pult, and to be plfeafed with pothing. He 
had always appeared to me in a very differ- 
ent light ; and bis other friends and myfelf 
ufed to rally him for his exceflive eafinefs 
in liking things. He was in the country 
. fome time ago, faid one of his country ac- 
quaintance to me ; and, being afked his opi- 
nion of fome new books, that were then 
' the entertainment of the whole place, he 
told them very plainly, that they were good 
for nothing, and that nobody liked them at 
Pari 5. This did him infinite prejudice with 
|hem. 

XXIIL 
Dunces give fo many occafions to men of 
. fenfe to contradidt them, and are, for the 
moft part, fo fenfible of contradidlion, 
that it is very difficult to live with them, 
without offending them, and provoking their 
ill. will 

It 
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It is not fufficient^ that contradiflions aro 
feafoned with a great deal of good-nature 
and politenefs^ but they muft alfo be ufed 
very fparingly. If they come too often from 
a perfon, all the fweetening in the world 
will not prevent their giving offence. 

A man of fenfe fcarce ever ought to con<* 
tradid a fool ; for he provokes him without 
inftrudting him ; and to contradict fuch 
people^ too, is doing them too much honour. 
The chagrin it gives men of fenfe, to hear 
dunces talk^ is owing to mere weaknefs. 

XXIV. 
Perfons would not willingly be known foe 
what they are, and men of fcnfe are apt to 
be very quick-fighted. It is not an eafy 
matter to conceal one's faults from them. 
Let them feem to be ever fo carelefs of whaC 
pafTes, yet ftill we impute it all to their po- 
litenefs. We (land in fear of them, and 
from fear to hatred the tranfition is very 
ihort. Thus their very judgment is called 
pride, and the goodnefs of their faculties 
imputed to them as a vice. 

XKV. 
Dunces are very feniible of contempt. 
This is natural enough. They are com- 
monly more fo than men of fcnfe j for it 
is the truth they are offended with. They 
hate the perfons by whom they are defpifed^ 
which is ftill natural. They readily believe 

they 
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they are defpifed. In this they do them- 
felVes juftice. They impute diis contempt 
they think perfons have for them, : to pride^ 
This is equally unjuft and ridiculous, 

XXYL 
You hate me, I know, Lycas^ and I de- 
ierve your hatred. I have not been mailer 
enough of myfelf to conceal my contempt 
of you. After having long flattered you, 
fpleen and indignation have, at length, ex- 
torted from me my real fentiments in regard 
to you. I am wrong, I own, in. having fa 
little .command of myfelf. How juft foever 
a perfon's contempt may be, it is fcarce 
ever right to exprefs it. I ought to have 
been more upon my guard, and I fliall al- 
ways reproach myfelf for my weakne&« See, 
now, my repentance, and accept my apology ; 
but if this will not fatisfy you, and you are 
abfolutely bent upon vepgeance, tell every 
body, that I am ill-bred 5 but do not fay, 
that I am proud. 

XXVIL 

Dunces diflike men of fenfe, becaufe the 
men of fenfe have no efteem for dunces. 
A dunce might like a man of fenfe, if he 
• could have any opinion of the dunce, or, at 
leaft, make him believe, that he had. This 
may feem eafy to be done, but very fre- 
quently is not fo. Tho' the dunce is fond 
of being efteemed j yet it is not eafy for 

him 
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him to perfuade himfelf^ that he k h ; ht^ 
caafe he is confcious to himfelf, that he has 
nothing in him that can inerit efleem. 

J^ a&cd a perlbn once. Why he did riot 
like a man of merit, that I knew had pro^ 
fefled a great friendship for him ? It is not 
friend(hip^ laid he, that I want of him, but 
efteem« He knows very well, that I have 
a great dcalfoac him ; ao^ftherefore he is un*^ 
grateful, in not makings a xeturn* But he 
fcems to me, f aid I, to have the fame for 
you ; and I have feen him give you feverat 
marks of it. I am not to be deceived by thefe, 
replied he j I know his heart very w^ll. He 
thinks I love to be flattered, and he flatters 
me : fo he adds difGmulation to ingratitude. 
But lara as quick of apprehenfion as him- 
felf, in fome things. 

A man of parts will fooner love a dunce, 
than a dunce will a man of parts. In gene- 
ral, we k)ve our inferiors better than our 
jfuperiors, and this holds good in all .gafes 
whatfoever. 

XXVIII. 

I meet with a perfon in company, whom 
I do not know j and I hear him fay, with 
an air of refentment, that another, who is 
equally unknown to me, is proud. If I was 
to give my opinion, which of the two was a 
perfon of the befl underftanding, I fhould 
give it for him that was abfent. 

Pride is a vice, that is common enough ; 
but one of its principal efFefts is, to make us 

be. 
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felleve it ftill mc^e comrnon tliaix it is, by 
making us fee it where it is nqtr 

Pride is fometimes fo mudi thej more 
odious, as it is accompanied with i^reatei: 
m^rit. 



Some mra of |)arts^ as I have iaid elfe^ 
whei^e^ talk but Uttte in couverfation ; and 
it is frequently imputed to them for prides 
They will not condefcend^ it is faid, to talk 
before peribns they 4;hi^k are not capable of 
undemanding them; ; Th^ have no honour 
to gain by it. Or elfe it is fuppofed they 
are filent, becaufe they have n'othang good 
to fay ; and do not tare to fpeak, but wheit 
they- can fliine. , I own, this opinion of 
them is often very juft. They are filent, 
upon fome ©ccafions, from the fame motive 
that they talk upon others, that is, their 
vanity. But yet this is a notion, that muft 
HOt be applied too raibly ; for as it is not 
always owing to vanity, that fuchperfon^ 
endeavour to fay good things -, fo neither i» 
it, that they are above faying common and 
indifferent ones» A man of fine iisnfe knows^ 
that he could make himfelf admired at a 
very eafy rate ; but the approbaticm of other 
people gives him no pleafure, uniefs he 
could have his own. He has no pleafure in 
talking, but when he can talk well, becaufe 
he likes nothing but what is good. He is 
difficult, rather than vain. In fhort, he 
does not care to fay low things, things ill 

tliought 
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thought and ill expreiTed, for the fame 
fon, that it ^ves nim pain to hear them^ 
He is afmid oi tiring himfelf^ as well as o&er 
people. . 

If I was to hear it faid of a perfon, that 
he had the beft fbnfe of any man in the place 
where he lived, and, at the fame time^ was 
the beft-beloved ; I fhould fay, that he was 
a man of ten thoufand, and fhould conceive 
the higheft idea of hi6i that is poilible. I 
fhould alfo haVe a very good opinion of his 
neighbours. 

A man of parts is not always beloyed, and 
it is frequently his own fault, that he is not ; 
but it is likewife frequently the fault of diofe 
who do not love him. 

To love a perfon very well, and yet efleem 
him no more than he ought to be efteemcd ; 
and to eftccm a perfon very much, and yet 
love him as much as he deferves ; are two 
things almofl: equally rare. 

XXXL 

The conclufion of all this is, that a man of 
part$ cannot be too cautious of his behaviour 
with the common run of the world. This 
is the very point, that ought to employ his 
natural and acquired advantages ; and can 
he poffibly make a better ufe of them ? A 
talent for fociety is preferable to every c^her 
that can be named, and the knowledge of 
life above that of all the fcienees -, and the 

qua- 
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qualities that make a man beloved, are, at 
bottom, thofe that make him moft efteemed. 
Let a perfon of tfine intelledts confider, that, 
far from having a right upon this fcore to 
violate the rules of fociety, they are, in rea- 
lity ftrifter for him than for common men* 
The fame things that a dunce might fay with- 
out offence, may give great offence in a man 
of fenfc. No regard is taken of what a filly 
fellow fays, becaufe it is fuppofed he has 
not much guard upon his words, or be- 
caufe every thing he can fay is contemptible. 
If he would affront, he cannot ; but the 
man of fenfe affronts without intending it. 
A fool fhall often do himfelf lefs mifchief, 
by laying the moft ill-natured things, thaa 
a man of fenfe by a finglc word dropt indif- 
cr^etly. ,A fool, properly fpeaking, can do 
hinifelf no hurt, let him fay what he will, 
becaufe he does none to other people. The 
offence is always meafured by the worth 
qi the offender, 

XXXII. 

There is more fenfe, and lefs honefty, in 
capital cities, and other large towns, in pro- 
portion, than in the country, and your little 
villages. The degree of underftanding people 
have, depends, in a great meafure, upoa 
their education, which is commonly beft in 
great towns. Education, being only the cul- 
tivation of the natural genius, can make but 
little difference between fuch as are born 

fi b dunces ; 
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dunces ; but it makes a condderable one he^ 
tween thofe who are born with good facul- 
ties. It is frequently obferved, how much 
difference there is between two perfons with- 
out education ; fuppofe two peafants ; if the 
one has good natural parts, and the other 
not. But we fee a more confiderable differ* 
ence between two men both' born with that 
happy conformation of the organs, which 
^ives a good underflanding, in cafe the one has 
had education, and the other not ; or, at 
leafl, not fo good a one. 

Senfe depends too, in a great mieafure, 
upon the exercife it has^ and the employ-^* 
ment people have for it. But your confider- 
able towns afford inany more opportunities 
and inducements to exercife and employ the 
underflanding, than can be had in little vil- 
lages. And it is exercife and opportunity, that 
make men ; or, at lead, difcover, both to 
pthers and themfelves, what they are ca- 
pable of. 

A great number of thofe who have the 
befl fenfe and capacity, leave the country,^ 
and go to the capital. 

Laftly^ By converfing with one another, 
men correct their prejudices, inlarge their 
knowledge, quicken their induftry, and, 
in a word, improve their underftandings } 
and, confequently, the larger their acquaint-^ 
9nce is, the more proper it is to produce 
theieef&£l$^ 
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On the other hand, thtrc is commonly 
iefs probity in great towns, than in littJb 
ones. Men formed themfeives into focieties, 
in order to protedl themfeives from the mif- 
chievous defigns of one another 5 and they 
are become more mifchievous in thefe focie- 
ties, than they were when they lived wild 
in a ftate of folitude. The aflbciation of 
mankind has as natural and necefTary a ten- 
dency to corrupt their manners^ as to im** 
prove their underftandiijgs. 

I am not faying, that we have any rear. 

fon to wi(h for the ftate of nature again, 

even with refpe<3: tp the point in queftion. 

It is true, in the focial ila^e, the wicked and 

diflioneft are in greater numbers, and in a 

higher degree, than they would have been 

in a flate of nature ; but then we have more 

remedies agaiuft them. If we live amongft 

beafts of prey, it is our comfort, that they 

are chained ; and, to give my judgment by 

the way, I cannot but think, the common 

method of ranging the ages of the world is 

very injudicious. Sound philofophy (hews 

it abfurd, and hiftory proves it falfe. The 

iron age mufl: have been, and, in reality, 

was the firft. The brazen age fucceeded ir, 

and was followed by the filver age, which is 

cur owri. It will be faid, perhaps, chat it 

is rather the age of brafs : but, furely, the 

difference between the condition of oUr firft 

anceftors and ourfelves, is more than a de* 

gree. We may carry our ideas flill further, 

Bb z aad 
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and without running into any thing roman- 
tic, we may eafily conceive the poffibility 
of a flate happier than that which we are 
in ; and this, whenever it happens, will be 
the golden age« 

XXXIIL 

The moral part of education is better in 
iarge towns, than in the country, as well 
as the literal : yet it does riot follow from 
hence, that they have better morals in gene- 
ral. Education makes even lefs difference 
between perfons born knaves, than between 
thofe that are born fools. The moO: ad* 
vantageous notion we can have of educa- 
tion, with refpedt to morals, is, that it is a 
hatnt feafonably contracted. But a habit 
contracted againft ftfong natural propen- 
iities, and efpecially if it be quite forced 
and involuntary, never furmounts jiature. 
Horace fays, 

Naturam expellasjurca^ tamen ufq-^ recurreU 

It is true, indeed, what he fays in another 
place, 

iVi7 adeo durum eft^ quod non manfuefcere pojjit^ 
Dummodo cultura patientcm accotnmodet aurenu 



Bat 
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But this tradable and docile difpofitipn, 
which he requires, in order to make edu- 
cation ejfFe&ual, is feldon^i £bund ii) the chj}* 
dren that moft need it. 

XXXIV. 

Great numbers of people come from out 
of the country to the capital, to make their 
fortune there ; that is to fay, to learn ^nd 
to pradtife knavery. 

Bad examples are fo much the more cpnr 
tagious, as tney are more numerous ; and, 
in general, the more numerous focieties arp^ 
the more they are corrupted. 

XXXV. 
But, fuppofing the converfation of a large 
city did not make men more wicked than 
they were ; yet it gives them nan opportunity 
of putting in practice whatever their natural 
wickednefs and corruption might incline 
them to, by improving their underftanding 
and their courage. How many men are 
there, that have every qualificatipp pf great 
villains, but boldnefs and induftry ? 

XXXVI. 

Senfe and knowkdgp are fometimes fccn 
to correA a bad natural difpolition ; but, 
for the moft part, they ferve only to mak^ 
it more refii]tedly and dangerouily wicked, 

B b 3 It 
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It is in the moft polite and enlightened 
6ge5, that we have inftances of the greateft 
virtues, and the greateft vices. 

The refining of mens minds^ fays Mqh^ 
taigne, is not always for the advantage of 
their manners. 

XXXVII. 

There are crimes that cannot be the work 
of a fingle man ; and defigns of this fort die 
in the breaft that conceived them, for want 
of an aflbciate and accomplice to put theni 
in execution. 

You fhall fee two men notorious for their 
Villainies, that might have been honeft men, 
or, rather, harmlefs knaves, all their life- 
time, if they had never happened to meet 
with each other. But they came both to 
Paris^ perhaps, from the two extremities 
of the kingdom 5 and, -at Paris^ the villain 
never fails pf finding his like, 

XXXVIII. 

In great towns, mens paffions are ftrqnger, 
and the opportunities of doing ill more fre^ 
quent. Crimes meet not with that difcou- 
ragement they (hould, either from juftice, 
the purfuits of which a perfon may the 
more cafily efcape in a croud ; or yet from 
the public hatred : for, 'when crimjBS become 
common, they grow lefs odious. 

One 
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One of the principal advantages in great 
towns, is the liberty a perfon enjoys, in them. 
Peoples attention is divided among an infi- 
nite number of obje<fts, fo that there is ld& 
beftowed upon any particular perfon ; and a 
man may live as he likes, without any fear 
of being thought lingular ; not merely be-^ 
caufe he is not obfervcd, but alfo becaufe in 
fo great a number of people, let a roan be 
as fingular as he will, he will always meet 
with fome like himfelf. The philofopher 
finds his advantage in this liberty, a$ it en«- 
ables him to live to his own humour, with^ 
out fubjeding himfelf to any troublefome 
rellraints. The debauchee -finds his, by bet- 
ing enabled to follow his vices With fecrccy^ 

Laftly, There is lefs religion jn great 
towns, and cfpecially capitals, than in little 
ones. Infidelity, fo unhappily common in. 
the former, is fcarce known in the latter. 
At Paris^ and at tmdon^ perfons of the 
greateft religion themfelves, (hall hear it 
feid, without the leaft emotion, that fuch 
and fuch perfons have none at all. In the 
country, things of this kind would (hock 
people extremely. They would not be 
'diought poffiWe. But now, whatever a 
falfe fubtilty and refinement may fuggeft, 
religion is a very great check upon the pra- 
(ftice of viqp. It is the moft folid founda^ 

, B b 4 tion 
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tion of ■ fociety, becaufe it furnifhcs the 
ftrongcft inducements to probity. Want of 
faith very eafily draws after it the want of 
honour. When perfons no longer fear God, 
becaufe they do not believe in him, they 
will flill have lefs fear of men ; becaufe 
they defpife them, and look upon their judg- 
ments as an eifedl of prejudice. 




r 
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PARALLEL 

BETWEEN 

LIFE tf«/^ STUDY. 

H E perfon, that, having juft paft 
the dark ftate of infancy, and 
the giddy thoughtleflhefs of 
childhood, begins to perceive, 
that he lives, and to make fome 
refledion upon his exiftencc ; and the per- 
Ipn, who being free from die reftraint of 
tutprage, appjies himfelf, of his own tafle, 
and voluntary choice, to the fearch of truth. 
Thefe twp perfons, I fay, cntgr upon two 
very different courfes or purfuits ; that of 
life, and that of fludy. 

The perfon who enters upon life, does 
not fee the end of if, tho' he cannot but be 
fully apprifed, that it has one. He fees 
perfons daily arrive at it, who no more 
know the precife time of it, than himfelf. 
This is what chiefly fecurcs him from im* 

pofing 
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Eofing , upon himfclf in this matter. Fof 
e would bcs but too apt ta conclude^ that 
the /jpace he had to run was infinite, if 
experience did not fliew him how it k 

bounded. 

Fifty or fixty years appear an infinite 
duration to a young man, as two or three 
guineas <fir@ thpught ^n iipmenfe fortune by 
?i child. 

On the contrary, he that enters upon the 
courfe of ftudy, and fets out with a defign 
to improve his underftanding with every 
thing that is wprth Jinowing, commohly 
propofes to himfelf a certain time, in which 
he flatters himfe|f he fhall have attained 
his end, and be able to fpH frogi his res* 
fearches. 

A young man has no notion of whjt an 
old one tells him of the fhortnefs and tranfi- 
ency of life ; nor of what a learaec} man 
tells him of the extent of knowledge. 

Scarcely has he, who has entered upoQ 
life, begun his courfe, but he has finiflie4 
it. He has taken a few fteps forward^ and 
he finds himfelf at his journey's end. The 
period he fo little expefted furprifes him atj 
at once, and arrefls him in the midft of bi$ 
courfe. 

The man of ftudy, on the other hand, 
who thinks he fees the end of his labours 
not far off, when he arrives at the point 
his imagination had pitched upon, is aftor 
nifhed at the immenfe diftance it ftill appears 
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from him. It feems to be farther off, thaii 
when he fet out in purfuit of it. Every 
ftcp he takes towards it, feems to lengthen 
his journey ^ as faft as he advances, fo faft 
it flies before him, til} at length he quite 
lofes fight of it, or fees it at fuch an imngiea* 
furable diilance, as makes him utterly defpair 
v£ ever overtaldng it. And then it is, that 
he has arrived at the only end he is capable 
of attaining. For it is he only who has wif- 
dom enough tp know, that knowledge is 
not an attainable purfuit, that can be faid to 
know in what trup knowledge confifls. 

Jn the journey of life, mtn are always 
|iK>ving forward, and that as faft as they ard 
able ; and, if they may be believed, they 
would be glad it were fhorter by the greatcft 
part of it Yet, whenever it ends, it ends 
with death, the thing which, of all others, 
they hate and fear the moft. Strange incon- 
fiftence ! Life is very fbort, they pry, and 
yet every day of it they think too long. 
They would willingly (horten moft of their 
days, and even cut off fome of them intire- 
ly, without reflcdling, that, by fo doing, 
they muft take fo much from the length of 
their lives. 

In ftudy,' mep march with a flow, fober 
pace, frequently flopping, and even fome- 
times turning back. Perfons forget what 
they knew. They difcover, efpecially in 
patters of philofophy, that they did not 
know what they fanfied they did ^ and that 

the 
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the whole efFedt of their laborious applica* 
tion, in many things, has been only to add 
error to ignorance. This made M. Nicole 
fay, I unlearn fomething every day of my life. 
The further onward we get in the road of 
life, the more fatiguing we find it. Youth 
has more miferies and misfortunes attending 
it, than infancy ; and our troubles feem to 
multiply with our years. 

In that of ftudy, it is the firft entrance 
only, that is difficult ; after a time, we come 
into a fmoother track ; and the farther a 
perfon has gone, the eafier he finds it. 

The wifeft of living men is he who thinks 
himfelf nearefl to death, and regulates all 
his motions upon this perfuafion ; 

Whereas the moft rational purfuer of. 
knowledge is the perfon who thinks it farr 
theft off ^ and who, whatever (hare he has 
^acquired, whatever advan<ces he has made, 
continues his applicatiqn, as if he yet knew 
nothing at all, and marches with the famiB 
fpeed, as when he firft fet out« 
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O F 
Regard to Human Judgment. 

T is a hard talk to bear tcfti- 
mony to the truth, at the ex- 
pencc of one's intcreft ; Iput it 
is fometimes a harder to declare 
for it, when a perfon by doing 
fo is liable to have it fufpedted, that his in- 
tereft was the motive. There are men of a 
certain make, that would brave death and 
torments, but would fink under the fear of 
a fufpicion to their difadvantage. There is 
an intereft which they look upon as of much 
more importance than that of their fortune, 
or even life itfelf ; and this is their repu- 
tdtion. They could ftand up in defence of 
perfecuted truth, but want courage to fpeak 
for it, when it is triumphant. They would 
make intrepid and zealous ibdtarifls, but are 
timorous and ba(hful catholics. 

M. Je Turennit^ and M. PeliJfQn^ both 
born in the bofom of herefy, were fenfible 
of their errors a long time before they ab- 
jured them. It feems it coft theni great 

ilrugglcs 
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ilraggles to get above the cenfure of a cer* 
tain public. 

I own, that it was neceflary, for the con- 
fiifion of herefy^ and the honour of thd 
diurch, that they fhould proceed fo difcreet- 
ly in declaring their converfion, as to leave 
no room for imputing it to any human mo- 
tives, and to give their example all the 
weight that it was capable of. And yet^ 
perhaps, they were rather too flow in this 
bufinefs, and a view to their own glory had 
too large a fliare in it. M. Pelijfon did not 
declare himfdf, till after the difgrace he had 
incurred upon M. Fouquefs account was in- 
tirely at an end ; tho', in fpite of his delays^ 
he was ftill fufpedted of being influenced by 
this circumftance. M. Turenne was arrived 
at the firft honours of war, when he pub- 
licly renounced proteftantifm. He v^as 
willing not to leave the leaft ground for be- 
lieving, that his converfion had contributed 
to his advancement, or that the defire of 
his advancement had the lead hand in his 
gonverfion. This great man, who had fo 
often feen death without concern, was pof- 
fibly too miuch afFefted by the fear of an 
ill-natured conftrudtion upon his conduct* I 
fhould look upon his converfion as the moft 
glorious adtion of his life, if it had been but 
earlier. It might probably, in that cafe, 
have been fufpeded by perfons that did not 
know him. But what greatnefs of foul 
would he have jQiewn^ in a defiance of fach 

unjuft 
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unjuft fufpicions ! What is it, that, in reali- 
ty, makes an adion glorious, but its being 
good and juft, and, at the fame time, dif 
ficult ? And, what is it that is difficult to 
men of a certain make ? Is it to expofe their 
life and fortune ? Not in the leafl: ^ but it is 
to expofe, to facrifice their glory. This is 
what M. Turenne did on feveral pccafions, 
and it is one of the noblefl and moft fingu«- 
lar of the praifes which the public and his 
panegyrifts have given him, That his own 
reputation was lefs dear to him, than the 
public good, and the lives of his foldiers. 
Like FabiuSj he was deaf to all the vain 
reports which malice and ignorance give birth 
to on fuch occaiions^ and which wifdom it«- 
felf is fon^times drawn in to credit. 

The motives that influence us, determine 
the rule that we a£t upon. It is therefore 
not at all furpriiing, that the opinions of 
men fliould be the rule to perfons who a<9: 
with no other view but that of engaging 
thefe opinions in their favour. Yet, fuch 
are many of thofe who would pafs for great 
men. The love of glory is their principal 
motive. M. de Turenne\ was a fenfe of 
duty : and to this he owed that heroic indif- 
ference, that general difpofition to all forts 
of virtue, which duty only is capable of 
determining to a particular choice, and giv- 
ing it a direction according to the exigency 
of circumflances. 

If 
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If M. de lurennes conduft was fomewhaf 
dii&rent in the affair of his converfion, itis 
bccaufe he had more regard to the charafter 
of a mere honeft man, than that of a great 
commander ; and was more tender of his 
reputati<»i, if the difltnSion may be allow- 
ed, than of his glory. 

However, this is the only feult of the 
kind, that he can be chained with ; and, 
perhaps, it is an utter miftake to charge him 
with this. It is poflible, that fuch a weak- 
nefs as we have been mentioning, had no 
(hare in his eondudt, and he was governed 
intirely in it, by a regard to his lady : a 
compliance, without doubt, noti^rifUy jufli- 
fiable, but, in feme meafure, to be excufed, 
by the Angular merit of the perfon who was 
the objefl: of it. The illuftnous hiftorian of 
this great hero will, I hope, fet this import- 
ant point in its proper light. 
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THE 

UNCERTAINTY 

OF 

^ny Judgment that can be formed 
upon Human Adiions. 

I. 

IREAT experienccj the Careful 
, ftudy of hiftory, and deep re- 
j flection upon the principles, of 
' which the human heart is com- 
' pofcd, and upon the different 
combination of ihcfe principles, are the 
means of coming to the knowledge of the 
human heart. But, with all thefe alUftanccs^ 
this knowledge is, at heft, but very imper- 
icGt. There is always fomething we cannot 
reach, at the bottom of the heart wc think 
•we have feen furtheft into ; and the greateft 
perfection we can arrive at in this art, will 
afford us but fome uncertain conje<Sures 
upon the principles of mens ai^ions. 

To make a furCjudgment upon the mo- 
tive of an a£lion, it is not futiicient to b^ 
thoroughly acquainted with the author of it j 
but one muft alfo be fully informed of the 
C c circum- 
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circumftances under which he adted* It 19 
the fame with rfegard to the forefigfit of fu- 
ture aftions, which are to be guefled at froita 
the fame lights and informations as the mo^ 
tives of paft. A perfon, therefore, would 
run great hazard of being deceived, that was 
to judge of a man's difpbfitions from what 
he did in any cafe* ; or, of what he would 
do, from knowing his difpofition. Some 
,trifling circumftance, perhaps, unknown to 
you, occafioned that refolution, the motive 
of which you are feeking after ; and there- 
fore your fearch muft be in vain : and in 
the fame manner muft your conjeilure be as 
bnccrtain, upon the part a pferfon fhall a6k 
«pon any given occafion, thafc: is to fay, un- 
der any certain affemblagc of circumftances* 
For there may be other circumftances than 
thofc upon which your reafoning is built ; 
and, if there be, you reafon in the dark. A 
iingle circumftance, which you left out in 
your fuppofition, fhall overthrow all your 
iX)nje(3:ures, and make the perfon a^ the 
Yery reverfe of what you expefted. 

In morals, as well as phyfics, the folidity 
of a fy ftem depend? fometimes upon a trifle } 
or, rather, in forming a fyftem, every thing 
is of importance. A perfon muft be fully 
aflured of the nature of the faifts, upon which 
it is to ftand, and which he undertakes to 
«cplain. The leaft uncertamty, in this re- 
fpeffc, ought to put a ftop to the attempt^ 
.becaufe the ilighteft miftake would be fufE- 
- cient 
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cicnt to overturn the whole edifice, and 
make the whole proceeding look very ridi- 
culous* 

n. 

In order to account for paft aftions, or 
. conjc<fture at future, we muft always reafon 
upon the fuppofition, that men have com- 
mon fenfe ; tho* we may be frequently at a 
lofs to reconcile adlions with this fuppofition, 
for want of knowing the whole of the cafe. 
Thus, events, which had nothing extraor- 
dinary in them to thofe who lived at the 
time when they happened, appear to us in- 
comprehenfible, becaufe we are unacquainted 
with the fprings, upon which they turned^ 
If we knew thefe, we fhould fee, either 
that men were not void of common fenfe irt 
fuch occafions, or clfc, that it was natural 
for them to be fo. It has been feen, that 
perfons, without any religion^ have declared 
iOpenly for a fcft under perfecution, and ex- 
pofed thcmfelves to the grekteft fufFefings 
oy it. Thofe who were intimately acquaifvted 
with them, no doubt of it, knew upon what 
principles they adled ; but it muft be quit6 
inexplicable to other people, 

III. 

We muft be cautious how we fix the 
bounds of poflibility in every thing that de- 
pends upon mens way of thinking. Pro- 
digies are common in this matter ; or, rather, 
we fliould count nothing a prodigy, when 

C c 2 wc 
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we are acquainted with man. The pafllons, 
infinitely combined with one another, and 
with the weaknefs of the human mind, pro- 
duce every day the moft unaccountable con-* 
<iu<fi 

Can it be faid, that Chriftians have com- 
mon fenfe and prudence in adting as they adt, 
while they believe what they believe ? Sure- 
ly it cannot ; without doubt they adt unrea- 
fbnably 3 and yet they adt in a manner too 
conformable to. nature, in one fenfe, which 
is to fufFer one's felf to be carried away by 
the force of appetite and paffion. Inftead, 
therefore, of iaying, that men muft be fup- 
pofed always to adt with common fenfe, it 
-would be more juft to fay, that they adt 
according to their nature : for we muft not 
contradi^ nature to give an account of hu- 
man adtion& ; and every fuppofition, that does 
io^ muft be rejedted. But it is the nature 
of man to be governed more by his paffion, 
than his reafon. Sometimes reafon and paf- 
lion unite, when the former is feduced and 
brought over by the latter* Sometimes too, 
it is fo apparent on which £de the right of 
the cafe lies, that reafon cannot be byafed. 
Yet, in that cafe, if the paffion is ftrong in 
a certain degree, it is neverthelcfs miftrefs of 
the adtion ; and the refiftanct which reafon 
makes to it, (hall fcarce be enough to give 1 
man uneafinefs : for mere refie(^ons do not 
much difturb a man's peace, which is fel- 
dora much affedled, till reafon and experi- 
ence 
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V 

ence meet, and a perfon is under ftrong ap- 
prchenfions of thofe misfortunes, to which 
the purfuit of his paflions expofes him. But 
every view of thefe misfortunes does not 
produce this apprehenfion ; nor is it always 
lafting, when it comes. When it does lall, 
there is alvy^ays a combat between a perfon's 
fears ahd his paflions, in which the ftrongeft 
murt prevail. Frequently the victory con- 
tinues a long while doubtful ; and, during 
thefe agitations, life pafles the mofl unhap- 
pily that can be. 

Man, therefore, is governed intirely by 
his paflions. It is by thefe that we mull 
lay hold of him, if we would work upon 
him. Thus eloquence, which is called the 
mifl:refs of the will, is only the art of move- 
ing the paflions. And it is upon this ac- 
count, that it is obliged to addrefs itfclf to 
the imagination, by reprefenting obje<fts un- 
der fenlible images, which is commonly the 
only way of jnoving the paflions j and it 
might well enough be defined. The art of 
reaching the heart thro' the imagination* 
And it is partly for this reafon, that a fer- 
mon upon hell fhall always have more feffett, 
than one upon heaven equally good. For, 
be fides that fear is a ftronger motive than 
hope, we have fenfible ideas of hell, which 
we have not of heaven. There is but little 
of the fenfible kind, in what religion teaches 
us of the rewards of the virtuous -, whereas 
there is every thing that is terribh to fenfc 

C c 3 in 
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in the puniftiment it threatens to the wicked. 
Yet, in vain does it threaten them to num- 
bers of Chriftians, the moft firmly perfuaded 
of them, and frequently men of the quickeft 
fenfe in every thing befide. But the Chri- 
jftian is a man. Jiis faith extinguishes not 
his paflions. That which he fees at a di- 
flance, in fome meafure, changes its nature : 
from an objedt of fenfe it becomes merely 
a matter of fpeculation, and is, in a man- 
ner, annihilated to our grofs perceptions. 




OP 
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OF 

INFIDELITY. 

; Sufpea all infidels, that their 
heart and morals are not To 
I found as they Ihculd be ; and, 
if they would fpeak their minds, 
they would own, that they dif- 
truft one another in this refpeft. But there 
arc none J {a(pe& more, than thofe jncon- 
fiftent deifts, who deny a ftate of futur* 
rewards and punishments, and believe that 
God requires no more of them, than a mere, 
jnefFeftual, fpeculative acknowledgment pf 
his being and ^eatnefs, and their own mean- 
nefs and infignificance. If there is any fuch 
thing as a fpeculative atheift, his fcheme 
hangs much better together. For, to acknow- 
ledge God as the author of nature, and not as 
the puniflier and rcwarder of human adtions, 
can be only owing to that kind of pride, 
which takes its rife in the heart. Either 
God is juft, Qt there is no God at all. And 
if God is juft, then there muft be a provi- 
dence. But, if fuffering virtue has nothing 
C c 4 to 
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to hope after this life, nor triumphant wic<« 
kedncfs to fear, the notion of providence be- 
comes a mere phantom 3 and this attribute 
of the Deity, by virtue of which chiefly he 
cxifts in refpefl: to us, remains without de- 
fence againft the objections of the atheifl:, 
A God, a juft God, a providence, another 
life, are all truths, that are linked together 
by a Yiecefiary connexion ; and to admit 
fome of them, and not the reft, is to break 
thro' a chain of undeniable confequences, 
affirm and deny at the fame time, and con- 
tradidt alj the rules of reafpning. 

Moft fatal, but too common an efFeft of 
the paffions ! There is no evidence fo bright, 
which they will not obfcure. The heart 
fufFers the underftanding to believe an event, 
which it fears only at a diftance ; and allows 
it to determine upon points, fo long as they 
remain in fome unaffeding general form, 
and are not yet brought to that critical point, 
in which a decifion muft be fatal to it. Or 
this kind is this grand point of the being of 
a God, fo long as it is a mere queftion in 
phyfics or metaphyfics. The bare proof of 
a God does not of itfelf afFefl: the heart, and 
therefore the heart makes no oppofition to 
it. But let us go a ftep further, and in- 
quire into the connexion this truth has with 
our conduct j let it be confidered, whether 
pleafure be the rule of a<3:ion j whether the 
notion all men have of right and wrong, 
be a law of our Creator, or a prejudice of 

cdur 
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education ; whether we arc free agents, 
and our evcrlafting doom depend upon our 
good or ill ufe of our liberty ; and tnen wc 
fliall often fee the light of the cleared un- 
derftanding overcaft. It is then that thofc 
vapours, which arife from the corruption of 
the heart, throw a mift over truth too thick 
for the moft piercing faculties to penetrate. 
You (hall fee a perfon admired for his ready 
apprehenfion, and good judgment, inbujGjiefs 
or in fcipnce, and who, even upon the prin- 
ciples of philofophy, is capable of putting 
the proofs of a Supreme Being, the author, 
preferver, and difpoftr of all things, in the 
beft light. And yet this very perfon, this 
uncommon genius, upon the fubjed: of reli- 
gion, (hall appear the mof): fuperficial think- 
er, the idlelt talker, and moft pitiful rea- 
foner in the world. To elude difagreeablc 
truths, he will fometimes admit the abfurd- 
eft principles, and draw from them the moft 
ridiculous confequences; Sometimes he ftiall 
deny the moft evident conftquences, when 
he is forced to admit the principles they arc 
drawn from. He will fwallow the moft 
monftrous contradiftions, and take the mereft 
fophrftries for demonftration. You, who 
never heard this celebrated perfon before, 
and are equally fliockcd imd provoked at the 
impiety and extravagance of bis difcourfe 5 
you cannot poffibly allow him to be a man 
of fuch fine underftanding, and are furprifed 
hov/ h? coujd ever have gained that cba- 

jradler^ 
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rader. Your furprizc is very reafonable, 
but a word or two may make it ceafe, if 
you are tolerably acquainted with the humian 
heart, and the power of its paflions^ This 
perfon, together with his fine parts, is % 
man of pride, £ind a man of pleafure* 

II. 

A perfon of known infidelity, but ufually 
of an even temper, difputing ^bout religion 
one day, fell into a good deal of eagernefs 
And violence in it ; but this did not hap«- 
pen till towards the end of the difpute, 
which he began with great coolnefs and 
moderation. Sir, fays his antagonift, as they 
parted, I was under great concern for you 
at the beginning of our converfation. Th^ 
coolnefs with which yovi talked, made m^ 
]ook upon you as convinced of what you 
^fferted ; but the tone you have taken fince, 
has given me fomc hopes of you. It is pof-r 
fible you might have an avcrfion to believ^ 
ing, which is, indeed, unhappy enough. 
But, however, you certainly believe now; 
or, at lead, are no further from it than s^ 
ftatc of doubt. Tg-ke courage, Sir ; your 
condition is not defperate ; you have fdt the 
force of my arguments, and the weakncfs of 
your own replies tp them ; your apger tells 
me you have. 

III. 

There are few infidels, that are perfedtly 
leftablifhed ia their way gf thinking. RelLr 
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glon has too many and ftriking proofs, to 
a^mit of it. The greateft part of them will 
own, if they care to be fincere, that they are 
yet in^ a ftate of doubt 5 and the generality 
of thofe that doubt of religion, will own too, 
that they wifh it may be falfe. A perfon 
then, in this fituation, that was to give a 
fair account of himfelf, would fay, I am an 
infidel, but I have an intereft in being fo : I 
wifli to be ftill more and more fo : I am fond 
of finding reafons to fupport me in my opi- 
nion \ and thofe that oppofe it give me a fe- 
cret concern, in proportion to their ftrength : 
J avoid thinking of them as much as pof- 
fible, and fo I do of the proofs on the other 
fide. Is it not, therefore, might fuch a one 
alk himfelf/ my partiality that makes me an 
unbeliever ? I ought to be jealous of my 
heart's impofing upon me, even tho' religion 
appeared to me evidently falfe. But I am 
far from feeing it in this light. It is not 
clear to me, that religion is falfe^ or that it 
is true. But I know, that in cafes where 
there is full evidence on neither fide, the 
heart generally determines us. It is there- 
fore probable, that my infidelity may proceed 
from' this fource : that is to fav, that I add 
to very unwarrantable inclinations the moft 
inexcufable raflinefs. A very fimple and 
obvious piece of relfoning, capable of teing 
underftood by the meaneft capacities, and of 
Shaking the moft determined refojutions ! 

IV. It 
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IV. 

It is impofliblc to reconcile religion to 
the purfuits of our paflions : it too plainly 
condemns them. A pcrfon may deceive 
himfelf in the more difficult and obfcure 
cafes ; but he can never blind himfelf intire- 
ly, with refped: to plain and effential duties. 
BefideSy that it would be too tedious to en- 
ter into a particular examination of the pleas 
of every particular paffion, in order to know 
whether they ought to pafs, or not j there 
is a much more compendious method, and 
that is, atheifm, or the kind of deifm I have 
been mentioning. This point, once gained, 
fecures e^ery other. Let a perfon but once 
boldly pronounce. That there is no God, or, 
That God does not concern himfelf with our 
adlions ; and all his inquiries are ended, or, 
rather, prevented ; his fcruples all eafed, 
and every thing lies open to his paffions. 
But as it is full as hard a matter to believe, 
that there is no God, or even that religion is 
falfe, as it is to perfuade one's felf, that it 
is confiftent with our irregularities ; the con- 
fequence is, that there is no folid peace, 
cither for the infidel, that denies the truth 
of religion, or the bad Chriftian, that lives in 
contradi(5Uon to it. 

V. 

The truths religion teaches, are both fpe- 
culative and pradical 5 and it is for the fake 
of the latter 3 that men come to doubt of the 

former. 
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former. The oppofition there is to our paf- 
fions in the morals of Chriftianity, cmpl03rs 
our attention upon the contradiftion its 
myfleries feem to carry in them to our 
reafon. 

The true caufc of infidelity is the fevc^ 
rity of the chriftian precepts. The obfcu- 
rity of its myfteries is but the pretence. Per- 
fons would believe without difficulty, and 
even without reflexion, if believing was fuf- 
ficient to fave a man. 

The proofs of religion, taken all together, 
are of weight enough to force perfons of 
the beft capacity to fubmit their reafon to 
them ; and clear enough to difpenfe with 
the meaneft from reafoning at all. It is the 
heart that weakens and obfcures them. The 
profane perfon fays, There is no God ; but 
he fays it only in his heart. He believes it 
not, tho' he wiflies it ; and his reafon re- 
proaches him inceflantly with theJmpoffibi- 
lity of his wiflies. 

The pagan gods were corrupt, and they 
were powerful ; that is, they were partly 
what raian is, and partly what he would be. 

VI. 

Reafon is, in refpeft of faith, what fenfc 
is, in refped: of reafon ; and a Chriftian 
ought to have no more reludtance in fub- 
mitting his reafon to his faith, than the phi- 
lofopher has in preferring his reafon to his 
fcnfes. 

VII. h 
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VII. 

Is there any thing more abfurd, than the 
myfteries of religion ? fays an infidel. Yes, 
it may be replied to him ; and that is, the 
objedlions you make againft religion, found- 
ed Ufton the pretended abfurdity of thefe 
myfteries. For the moft abfurd of all ways 
of reafoning is that which difcovers the moft 
unfair heart, or the moft confufed head ; and 
fuch is all reafoning befide the queftion^ 
And, whatever the reafonings themfelves are, 
the reafoner is always tRought very ridicu- 
lous^ and unworthy of an anfwer. But 
fuch now arc the reafonings of the genera- 
lity of infidels. They are not to the point 
in queftion : they may be unanfwcrable^ 
perhaps, with refpedt to fome others \ but 
they are utterly inconclufive againft reli* 
gion, which is ready to acknowledge, that 
it requires them to believe things that arc 
incomprehenfible ; but the truth of which it 
offers to prove by matters of fadt, which 
they are at liberty to examine with the ut* 
moft ftridtnefs. Whatever objedtions may 
be made againft the myfteries of religion, 
yet ftill they muft be believed, fay the de- 
fenders of it, if "Jefus Cbrijiy and his apoftles, 
who preached them, wrought the miracles 
recorded in the New Teftament. But yefui 
Chrijiy and his apoftles, did work thofe mi- 
racle. Therefore What now does the 

unbeliever reply to this ? Does he attack 
the firft or the fecond part of the argument ? 

Surely 
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Surely he cannot. The firft is plain enough 
to common fenfe. The fecond has all tht 
certainty that hiftory can give it ) and, be- 
fides, the thorough difcuffion of this point 
would require more knowledge than perfons 
of thefe principles are ufually furnifhed with* 
What is it then, that he docs ? He makes 
objections againft the my/leries« 

VIII. 

I have fometimes feen libertine wits en-* 
counter divines of learning, upon the fub- 
je(^ of religion ; and, if my compaffion had 
not been a check upon me, I could have 
diverted myfelf very heartily. It feemed to 
me like a woman difputing upon ,the AntU 
podes with an able geographer, 

IX. 

It is a weaknefs of mind, to believe upon 
flender proofs ; but it is as great a weaknefs^ 
npt to believe upon demonftrative ones. But 
fuph are the proofs of religion ; and there- 
fore the perfons, who look upon themfelves 
to have the ftrongeft minds, are, in reality, 
but weak. 

It feems to me, that there is even fomc- 
thing more mortifying, in not perceiving 
evidence where it is, than in fanfying one fees 
it where it is not ; and that the perfon who 
does not affent to reafon, when it is clearly 
ihcwn to him, is much more contemptible, 

than 
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than he who embraces a falfe opinion upoa 
reafons that are infufficient. 

It was faid of two men, that you might 
fometimes deceive the one, but you could 
never undeceive the other. I had much 
rather be the firft of thefe two^ than the 
iecond. 

There is a weaknefs in believing every 
thing ; but it (hews a brutal kind of obfli- 
nacy to deny every thing. 

He who believes every thing, is a weak 
man ; but he who ihould doubt of every 
thing) would be a fooL 

X. 

The errors that are moft ridiculous, are 
thofe that are oppofed to truths generally 
received. Common errors, however ridicu- 
lous and void of proof they may be, have, 
at leaft, the authority of numbers on their 
fide. 

Either unbelievers have fludied the argu* 
ments for religion, or they have not fludied 
them. In the firft place, they are very ftupid, 
or very corrupt, that they have not felt the 
force of them : in the other, they are very 
fool-hardy, for having chofen their principles 
blindfold, in a matter where a miftake has 
dreadful confequences. 

XL 

There are men of wit among the profef- 
fors of infidelity, perhaps more than of any 

other 
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other fort i therte are alfo fome men of 
learning : and no doubt but there may be 
found fome with ftrong principles of honour 
and fobriety. But that there are any amongft 
ihem, who, befides a purity of heart and 
manners, are poffeffcd of a folid judgment, 
and extenfive knowledge, is what I have 
great difficulty to believe. 

XII. 

Nbthing "can be more fenfelefs, than to 
talk againft religion. Thofe who pradife it 
have an intereft in its being true j and thofe 
who do not praftife it, have the fame in its 
being falfe j but it is equally for the intereft 
of them both, that it ihould be believed. 

Even atheifm itfelf has its enthufiails ; 
witnefs Vanini. For the true idea of enthu- 
iiafm is a furious zeal for groundtefs opi- 
nions. But if enthufiafts in general are the 
moft odious and defpicable.-of all men, what 
muft we think of enthufiaflic atheiilsi* 
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,R I C H E S. 

IN what is it that the ^oper ulcr 
1 of rkhes confiils ? In the firft 
place, it coniilb, according, to 
that famous faying of one of the 
£idiers, in barely uficg, and not 
«njo^g them ; tliat is to fay^ as the fcrip- 
ture expreiles it, in not fettif^ our t^e^ions 
upon tbem. Riches are not given for us to 
h^ fond of them ; and whenever wc are fo^ 
we pervert the de%n of them. On the 
contrary, an ind^erence to tliem compre- 
hends every thing that is implied in the right 
ufe of them. The perfon that keeps his 
heart frec^from the love of riches, is fecurc 
againft that ridiculous pride, which the pof- 
ftffion of them is too apt to infpire. As he 
does not look upon them to be a good, he 
can never confider them as any thing meri- 
torious. An indiiFerence to riches, too, fup- 
pofes an indifference to the things they pro- 
.cure, the honours and pkaiures of life j and 
- ■■--' con- 
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tonfequently, where this temper prevails, 
they are not likely to be employed in thefe 
purfuits : fo that the perfon who is exempt 
from this paflion, muft of courfe be from 
any other ; for every pafEon leads, more or 
lefs directly, to a paflion for riches, becaufe 
ihefe are looked upon as the eflential means 
of all gratification ; and, in fadt, they are, 
in a manner, all-fufficient. Whatever be 
our aim, they fmooth and morten the way 
to it : they facilitate the acquifition even .of 
glory itfelf. In (hprt, the perfon who is 
fond, neither of riches, nor of the grandeur 
and delight that attend upon them ; who 
keeps at an equal diftance from the fordid 
avarice that hoards them up, and the fen fe- 
lefs prodigality that fquanders them in ex- 
pences, that are alwaya uijjufliftablc, when 
they are needlefs ; I fay, fuch a perfon wilt 
never employ them, but to do real fervice, 
either to hihifelf, or his friends, or to the 
fociety in which he lives, and of which he 
confiders himfelf as a part. 

• If. 

Difintereftednefs and modefty are virtues 
fo eflential fo the good order of fociety, that 
all its difquiets arife, in a manner, from the 
contrary vte^J What is it, in faft, that fet^ 
men agdnft one another, and cpunteradts 
the fl:rong propcnfity they are born wttl\. to 
mutual love and good- will ? What, but prfd^ 
and interefl: ? Thefe are die grand fource^ 
A Dd J. of 
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of hatred and debate. Banifh thefe from 
the hearts of men, and you will find them 
full of benevolence and friendfliip, and will 
eflablKh among them an unalterable peace 
and harmony. Man would then no longer 
look upon man as his rival and competitor, 
but would confider him purely as man^ that 
is to fay, as another felf. 

In general, all the pafiions arm men againfl: 
one another. I am an enemy, by birth, to 
the perfon who has pretenfions to the fame 
thing with myfelf. Hence it is, that love, 
by meahs of jealoufy, has fometimes pro- 
duced fuch unhappy efFedls ; but (befides 
that there is frequently more of vanity, than 
love, in the paffion of jealoufy) diforders 
from this caufe are rare in comparifon of thofe 
which proceed daily from pride and in- 
tereft. ^ 

The difinterefted perfon ^ muft obferve, 
that the generality of men are engaged in 
the purfuits of fortune. He muft lament it 
undoubtedly, and the more heartily in thofe 
who have moft fuccefs. Yet he nas no ill- 
will to them. He goes not himfelf in their 
track, and feeks not to increafe his fortune ; 
or, if he does increafe it by his induftry and 
prudent oeconomy, he has the authority of 
religion and morality for fo doing. For all 
that religion condemns in the acquifition of 
wealth, is only the injuftice of the means, 
and the excefs of the appetite : fo that the 
good Chriftian ads, on many occafions, pret- 
ty 
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ty much like other men. His conduft is, ' 
outwardly^ the fame \ but, as it proceeds 
from other views and motives than thofe of 
covetoufnefs, he is indifferent to the good or 
bad fuccefs of his cares and endeavours. He 
fees, without envy, that others are happier 
than himfelf, (in the common fenfe of the 
word) or are men of more dexterity and 
cunning. Even the injuftice they may do 
him in his fortune will not provoke him to 
hate them. They cannot deprive him of 
what he has fet his heart upon. Could they 
fpoil him of the greateft part of what he is 
poiTefTed of, they would only releafe him 
from a burden, and deliver him from a dan- 
gerous embarraflment. As he ufes his for- 
tune, not fo much for himfelf as for other 
people^ a change in that woulcj make none 
in his way of living. He could only be fen- 
fible of the abatement, by his having nothing 
to beftow 5 and his incapacity to relieve the 
indigent would be to him the only evil of 
poverty. 

IIL 

Pride has a greater fhare, than even inter-- 
«ft itfelf, in bani(hirig from the heart of 
men that affedtion they ought to have for 
one another : it is becaufe thefe two paffions 
unite in all oiir contefts, and that, bcfides * 
the intereft in difpute, we always make it a 
matter of honour to carry our point, that 
we pufh our refentments fo far, and take 
up fuch irreconcilable enmities. It is not 
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always the detriment we receive by it, that 
affed:s us moft fenfibly in the lofs of a law-? 
fuit. How many perfons do we fee, that, 
to gain a verdi(9: in their favour, where a 
point of intereft was depending, would free- 
ly fpend double the value of the thing in 
difpute ! 

The cafe is thp fame in gaming. It is 
covetoufnefs, indeed, partly, that has made 
it fo common ; and yet vanity is not without' 
its (hare, both in the pleafure of winning, 
and the uneafinefs of lofing j ajid this, even 
in games of pure chance. 

IV. 

Altho', on fome occafions, pride and felf- 
intereft may be oppofite, and a perfon may 
be dilinterefted from a principle of pride ; 
yet, gisnerally fpeaking, it may be truly faid, 
that an indifference to riches fuppofes a free* 
dom from pride ; and, on the contrary^^ 
that the love of riches is a natural confe- 
quehce of pride and vanity. It is not merely 
for the fake of enjoying the pleafures of 
fenfe, th^t men covet being rich. No — ^the 
moft: confiderable advantage of riches, in the 
eyes of the generality of men, (who are more 
proud and vain, even than they are fenfualj 
^is the weight which they give to the owners, 
the refpeiS which they procure them, and 
the independent condition in which they 
place them. And, as a proof, that we are 
jmore in love vi^ith riches fjnom our pride^ 

than 
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ifian a regard to the pleafure^ of fenfe, it is o1> 
fervable, that when people are obliged by any 
misfortunes to retrench their expences, they 
chufe rather to abridge thcmfelves in the en-, 
joyments, or even the neceflaries of life, thaa 
in articles where their pride is concerned. 

In how many wa3rs is our pride gratified 
by wealth \ Polls of honour and authority 
are generally given to the rich, and are, for 
the moft part, rather bought than merited. 
But, without any ^fliftance from dignity an4 
|)lace, the rich man, merely as fuch, is the 
idol of all thofe who have a view to his fai 
yours. What affiduous complaifance, agree- 
able flattery, profound refpefib, is he fure to 
receive ? Nor is this homage, that is paid to 
him, always forced^ but proceeds often from 
the moft real veneration in thofe who pay 
it* The fplendor which his wealth throws 
round the man of fortune, fo dazzles their 
weak eyes, that they are blind to his faults ; 
fnakes them fee virtues in him, which he has 
not ; and magnifies^ out of aU reafon^ thoff 
which he has^ 

But this is not all ; There arc perfons, per^ 
Jiaps, tho' but few, whp are not capable of 
being flattered by a rcfpe^^ they do not de«?- 
ferve ; and therefore I will go further, and 
jfay, that riches are of great fervice in the 
,way of acquiring a real refped: and repu» 
tation, as they ferve to produce, into a fuller 
light, thofe virtues which give a title to it. 
Merit makes a very different figure in th? 

s D 4 4 rich 
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rich man and the poor one 5 aiid it is much 
truer of wealth, even than it is of beauty, 
that it gives a luftre to virtue, and adds nev«r 
charms to it in the mpft philofophical eyes. 
But all this homage, diflinftion, and regard^ 
which wealth procures to us, muft necefla- 
rily gratify us in proportion to our pride ; 
and confequently, our love of riche3 muft be 
in the fame proportion. 

You tell a man of fortune, who yaiuef 
himfelf upon it, that he is not at all more 
refpeded for having ten thoufand a year. 
But this is not true. Tell hiiji only, that 
he deferves no more refpedl for it. His right 
to it you may call in qiieftion ; but, that he 
has it, is indifbutable. 

If I ^was rich, faid a man of wit, of nar^ 
row fortune^ I ihould make a better figure 
than I do : it would give me more fpirit 
and affurance 5 and whatever figure I made, 
would be fure to be more taken notice of. 

It is the obfervation of a poet. That the 
moft grievous part of^ poverty is its making 
a perfon mean and contemptible, and even 
ridiculous, in the eye of the world *. Hence 
£0 many poor perfons lefs affliaed with their 
poverty, than afhamed to have it known. 
A perfoi? was perfuading one of this mind, 

f Nil habet infelix paupertas durius in ie» 
Qj^^m quod ridiculos ^omMies faqic, J.^ Y* 

ta 
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to make his condition known to fome peo* 
pie, that were capable of helping him. Stay 
a little, reply'd he : my mifery, when it is 
come to its full extremity, may quite extin- 
guifli, or, at leaft, overcome in myfelf that 
fliame, which keeps me from making it 
known ; as the pity of other people may alfo 
be too ftrong for that contempt, which an 
open poverty never fails to excite in them* 
At prefent, I have neither courage to afk, 
nor hope of fucceeding. Contempt is clofe 
and hard-hearted : pity only is charitable. 

How terrible muft it be to any, but a 
perfoB of the moft exalted virtue, to have 
joccafion to tiiipk, that his humiliations are 
in vain, and fail to procure him that pity 
which is all he has to depend upon ! 

How noble an anfwer was it, that a rich 
man once made to a peribn he had given a 
xonfiderable alms to, and who was expreiling 
his gratitude for it ! It is God, only whom 
you 'ought to thank, becaufe it is }ie who 
hath given me my fortune, and the difpo- 
iition to part with fome of it to you^ For 
my part, I render him my humble thanks, 
for having made me acquainted with your 
mcrit^ and your neceffities. 

VI. 

A perfon may employ riches well, I mean, 

for the good of fociety, from motives of 

pride. And what would become of the 

miferable, if it was charity only that re - 

<' ' ^ ^ lieved 
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lieved them ? What of focicty in general, if 
our paflions had not fometimes the cfieft of 
irirtucs ? There is a proud kind of iiljerality, 
which fupplies thjp want of a good heart, and 
,; chriftian charity. J do not mean proud, a$ 
it infpires pride, but as it ha3 pride for its 
principle. But, ia that caie^ a perfon is not 
in a true flate of indiflFerence to riches. He 
.is fond of thcjiij at leaft^ for the glory erf 
heftowing them. I fay, for the glory 5 for 
if he loves them merely for the picafure of 
/doing good to others, without any view to 
their gratitude or eileem ; this motive is 
' very laudable. Nor let it be faid, that it is 
carrying the matter too high, to allow men 
\xi their beneficent ai^ions to be fenfible of 
no other pleafure but that of being ufeful \ 
for fo far it muft be carried, if we woul4 
talk with cxadnefs, and according to truth* 
JFor a perfon may be guilty of giving fron^ 
a principle of pride, widiout having a view 
to that outward honour which confifts in th^ 
praife of men. It is enough, if he aims at 
that inward applaufe and efl^em, that tefti- 
mony which a perfon receives from himfelf 
uppn a good adtion. To aim only at one*s 
own efteem, argues juft fo much the more 
pride, as it implies a high opinion of one's 
felf, and a contempt of other people. Such 
was the pride of the heathen philofopherSj^ 
a pride as oppoiite to tjrue virtue, as thp 
gro^ft kind of it^ 

VII. Where 
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Where there is an indifFerence to riches^ 
founded upon a freedom from,- or a com- 
mand over, thofe paffions which are gratU ^ 
fied by means of them, and where the moft ' 
coniiderable obftacles to the love of other 
men are removed by^ fincere difinterefted- 
nefs and humility, it will require no new 
effort of virtue in a man of fortune to be 
charitable. It doubles the eafe of beftow-- 
ing, where we have a great value for the 
perlbns we give to, and a very fmall one 
for the things we give. There is no necef- 
fity, therefore, of exhorting fuch a perfoa 
to give geperoully, tho' there may be fome of 
teaching him to give with difcretion and 
prudence. His heart is already well difpofed, 
and he wants only to inform his judgment^ 
And there is fo much the moreoccafion for 
his being acquainted with thofe rules which 
reafon and religion prefcribe for the conduct 
of our charity, as a perfon commonly gives 
the moft inconfiderately, when he fets the 
leaft value upon the things given. 

■ 

VIII. 

Generofity, conducted by prudence, is the 
moft certain method of acquiring the love 
and efteem of all the world. But this efteem, 
I own, is partly founded upon our felf-lovc, 
which inclines us to pay a fort of honour tp 
every thing we think is for our own advan- 
tage ', and it muft be allowed too, that we 

are ' 
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are frequently impofed upon by this felf- 
love, and led to give the name of virtue 
to fuch qualities as are merely ufefulj and not 
laudable at bottom. But, as to the j^udicious 
liberality I have been fpeaking of, the phi- 
lofopher joins with the reft of the v^orld in 
commending it : and, indeed, he underftancjs, 
better than they do, the full value of this 
. virtue ; bccaufe he judges of it more by the 
noblenefs of its principles, and the purity of 
its views, than by the good effedls which it 
produces. The philofopher, Imean theChri- 
ilian philofopher, fees frequently the whole 
fyftem of virtues, where the common peo- 
ple fee but fome fingle one, 

IX. 

But, amongft the good cffefts of prudent 
liberality in perfons of fortune, the common 
people fee only the moft fenfible and con- 
fiderable. They can fee when a perfon is 
reftored from an almoft defperate fortune, 
by the generofity of a friend difguifing a 
prefent under the appearance of a loan. They 
can fee the fick cured or comforted, the 
poor cloathed and fed by ample and extenfivc 
charities ; and ftately edifices, fit for the re- 
ception of kings, inhabited by the loweft of 
their fubjefts. But they cannot fee a thou- 
fand virtues, that are occafioned, and as many 
crimes prevented, by the good ufe of riches. 
The man, perhaps^^ who, in the defperate- 
nefs of his fortunes, might have had re- 

courfe 
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courfe to injuftice to retrieve thenj, now he 
is reinftated by the bounty, is moved by the 
example of his benefadtor ; is taught to era*- 
ploy what he can fpare, in the fame way, 
and exprefs his thankfulnefs by an imitation 
of him. The foldier, whom age or his 
wounds have incapacitated for ferving his 
prince or country, not only finds the reward 
of his labours in that retreat which a pious 
and royal magnificence has provided for him^ 
but is alfo furniftied with the means of re- 
trieving a licentious life, and making provi- 
fion for his future happinefs. The virgin, 
who, under the fccurity of the convent, is 
brought up to a life of diftinguiftied fanftity^ 
might, perhaps, have found invincible tempt- 
ations in her beauty, and her poverty, if 
fome perfon, lefs moved with her charms, 
than the dangers to which they expofed her, 
had not opened to her that retreat for her 
virtue, from which her poverty had excluded 
her. The preacher, whofe lively and con- 
vincing eloquence makes him of fo much 
ufc in the world, and the fcholar, whofe 
performances do fo much honour to his age 
and country, might now, perhaps, h^ve been 
chained down to the lowefl and moft fervile 
employment, if fome perfon of fortune, as 
fagacious in difcerning merit, as zealous to 
cherifh it, had not, thro' all the difadvan- 
tages of an untutor'd infancy, discovered 
the feeds of uncommon genius, and taken 
care to have them cultivated by a proper 

educa- 
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education. Such are the great advantages of 
a Chriftian liberality. It is a concern for the 
foul, that- is the only principle upon which 
to promote a care for the body. It is eter- 
nity, and another life, wemuft have in view, 
in doing good to beings that were created 
for eternity. The religious man of fortune 
extends his views further than the defircs of 
thofe he relieves, and may be faid to give 
them more than they alk. 

X. 

Riches muft be made an exception from 
what is commonly faid of all other things, 
that they cloy upon enjoyment. In othef 
things, our inclination for one objedt fre- 
quently gives place to another, as the lovcj 
of honour to that of pleafure. But our tafte 
for riches always fubfifts, and gets every 
day ftronger and ftronger, becaufe it is by 
this alone, that we are capable of gratifying 
every other. The more a perfon fees, the 
more he is convinced of, the ufefulnefs and 
even neceffity of riches, the more he finds, 
that without them he can do nothing, and 
with them every thing. Hence it is a fay- 
ing common enough in the mouths of fomc 
pretended philofophers. That there is no real 
good in the world but riches. They excite 
and ftrengthen all our paflions, by furnifhing 
them with the means of their gratification. 
And the paflions, once excited, in their turn, 
augment the love of riches. And thus it is, 

that 
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Aat riches attach us ftill more ftrongly. to 
riches j and the more they increafe, the 
more we covet them, b) increafing the 
number and ftrength of oor paflions, and 
confequently of our wants. 

XI. 

, Riches are never loved^ merely as fuch,, 
Thofe who amafs them the mod eagerly, 
without ufing them, and who look upon 
heaps of wealth as fo charming a fpedtacle, 
and are therefore charged with loving them 
for themfelves, do, ki reality, love them 
only with a view to the neccffities and con- 
veniences of life. The fear of not having it 
ift their power, at fome time or other, to 
fupply thefe, is at bottom the occafion of 
their excellive parfimony. 

l^be mifiake af the covetous^ fays the lady, 
whofc reflexions we have amongft thofe oir 
M. Rocbefowaulf^ lies in their taking g^d 
and'Jiher for real goods y whereas they are 
only the means of procuring them. The 
thought is ingenious, but I queftion whe« 
ther it be quite fb true. It h certain, that 
gold and filver are, in their nature, no other 
than means ; but then certainly mifers know 
this. Their miftake, and their folly, lie not 
m loving money for itfelf ; but in their be- 
ing afraid, amidft whole he^ps of it, that 
they (hall want the neceffaries of life, and 
in depriving themfelves of them for that 
vciy rcafon. Thus, when it is faid, that 

the 
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the covetous make an end of that which ii 
only a means, it is only meant, that they 
place their happinefs, not in enjoying the 
pleafures and conveniences of life, but in 
having it in their power to enjoy them, and 
in fecuring the pofBbility of this enjoyment 
to the moft diftant . futurity they have a 
profpedl of. It is to no purpofe, therefore^ 
to endeavour to reform a mifer, by unde- 
ceiving him about the nature of riches y but 
we muft, if poflible, fortify him againft the 
fears of futurity, and the uncertainty of hu- 
man events *. But it is ' Commonly faid^ 
That there is no remedy againft fear ; and 
it is upon this account, that there is none 
againft avarice, which is not fo much an 
error of the underftanding, as a weaknefsi 
of the heart. The generality of covetous 
people have a {hare of fenfe, but they are 
almoft all cowards and poltrons. They re- 
fled ; they reafon a good deal ; and it is this 
that mifleads them. Being governed in their 
reflexions by that fear they are under the 
power of, they fee all the misfortunes that 
are poflible, in human aflairs, ready to fall 
upon their heads. The ftrongeft probabilities 
of a lafting profperity are not fufficient to 
make them hope it ; but they look upon it 
as a point of wifdom to fear, and of confe- 
quence to guard againft every thing that can 
happen. 

f Cogitatus praclcientix avertic {enfum* 'Eccl^, xxxi. u 

XII. Riches 
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XIIL 

Riches are frequently the €au&, and the 
tffefts, of infinite injuftice j injuftice, fb 
much the more crying, as the poor is common- 
ly the objedk and the vi(9im of it. The rich 
man fhall often not pnly fee with enVy %h9 
.wealth of his equals and fuperjors, buit 9, 
competency, next to indigence itfelfj fhi^ljl 
excite his crimiiial deiires. He could mfhy 
indeed^ that there was not a rich m^ iii 
jthe world be(ides himfelf^ and th^t the 
itarealth of all the reft was in his hands ; hvkt 
thofe very riches he burns to invade^ giy<9 
xfae mafters a protection from his atl^a)pts% 
■But a vi&iovy ov-er the poor man is more 
eafy 3 and if the fpoils he not fo confider«^ 
able, he makes himfelf amends by the iium-^ 
ber of his vidims. In the methods he takep 
to enlarge his treafures, all he cQnfiders is^ 
whether they are eafy and fure of fuccefs j 
or, at hdk^ whether he may not be Habk 
to he deeded, and punifhed for the injuftice 
pf them ; for he never prefers juft methods 
po unjuft) except wheii they arc equally ef- 
fedlual. 

It is dberefore not only difficult jto pnake 
SI good ufe oi riches, but it is difficult to bo 
free from guUt in the poffeflion of them. It 
is not only difficult to aftift and relieve th? 
diftreffed, but difficult not to bring many 
into diftrefles* Strange inverfion of things I 
^'he rich, iij the deligns of Providence, is 

B « rich 
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rich only for the poor ; and yet, in fa<S, the 
5poor is • poor only by means of the rich* 

XIII. 

i The precife idea of virtue is juftice, ac- 
quired and preferved by laborious efforts and 
endeavours.. If juftice v^as natural to man, 
•and coft him nothing, it would be his hap- 
pinefs^ rather than. his merit; a perfection in 
Jhim, rather than a virtue. 
' ' But there are different degrees in juftice, 
/and there is alfo more or lefs difficulty in 
acquiring and preferving it, according to. a 
j>erfon's rank,5 conftitution, and character. 
But the virtues 6f the juft man depends up- 
on thefe two .things } the degree of his 
juftice, and the greatnefs and number of the 
obftacles which he muft have conquered tp 
attain it, and which he muft ftill be fuperior 
to, in order to maintain it. Thus the moft 
virtuous of all men is he who is moft juft, 
and who has moft difficulty in being fo ; he 
Avho is arrived at a high degree of juftice^ 
and \whq perfevpres in it by dint pf ftrong 
efforts and conflifts, 

• But, on one hand, the good. ufe of .riches 
fuppofes the moft perf eft juftice, and all the 
imoft eminent and neccffary virtues ; and, 
bn the other hand, riches are the .moft c6n- 
fiderable obftacles to juftice, and thefe virtues. 
And, of confequence, the riph man, that 
makes the beft ufe of his riches, is the moft 
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virtuous of all rich men, and therefore of all 
men. 

Thus the Scripture, dcfcribing the cha- 
radter of the virtuous rich man,, cries out. 
Who is this happy man ? Or, Where fhall 
we find him ? Of what praifes is he not 
worthy ? He has done things that are adnli- 
irable. He has been proved by wealth, and 
found perfect. But what then is this fo fin- 
gular virtue, and in what does it confift ? 
He might have broken the commandment 
of God, adds the facrcd text, and he has 
not broken it* He might have done ill, and 
he has not done it. A freedom from crimes, 

^ in a condition that affords all the encourage- 
ment, and all the temptations, to them that 
can be ; and an inclination con flan tly deter- 
mined to what is right, with a conflant 
power of doing what is wrong ; it is this 
that exalts the .virtue of the man of fortune 
fo much above that of other men. Want; 
of power to do ill, frequently takes away all 
thoughts of it, flifles unjufl defires in their 
very birth, deftroys dangerous inclinations ; 
or, at leafi, locks them up in the foul, and, 
as it were, lays them to fleep. But an eafi- 
nefs of gratifying them awakes them again, 
fjsts them at liberty, and, in a manner, 
creates them anew i and we fee. every vice 

-fpringing up in a heart, where nature had laid 
the feeds of every virtue. 
' ♦ . 

E e 2 Jt 
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It S8 more difficult of the two, for a rich 
man to acquire or preferve wifdom, than 
for a wife man to acquire riches. 

Beiides, riches come fometimes to the 
poor Inan^ without, properly fpeaking, his 
acquiring them. Wifdom is always an ac- 
duifitioh to the pArfon who wants it, and 
me fruit of pains and labour. 

XIV. 

But m^y not a prfon lay out part of his 
fortune upon tbe mnocfent plcafures and en- 
joyments of life ; and, while he purfues the 
general defign of promoting happincfs with 
it, may not his own happtnefs come in for 
a (hare ? If to an inoffenfive juftice. he joins 
a beneficent and ufeful charity, will nbt bis 
condud be quite irreproachable f Bcfofnc 
men it may, but not in the fight of <3od. 
It may be, without exception, upon the prin- 
ciples of human morality, which judge* 
merely with regard to civil fociety, and con- 
fiders only the duties that are due from men 
to one another ; but it k not fo, upon the 
principles of that fyftem, which defines 
juftice to be a conformity to the eternal 
order of things, which teaches us, that man 
being made for God, and God being the 
only good of man, order requires, that man 
fhould love nothing but God 5 and there* 
fore, that all worldly pleafure is dangerous, 
becaufe it attaches us too much to the object 
- i&f it, or, rather, to the pleafure itfelf j and, 

ilUl 
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dill more, that all pleafure, that if unneceC^ 
fary, and fought merely as fuch, cannot be 
called innocent, bccaufe it is not allowed to 
love pleafure for the fake of pleafure, an4 
propofe it for an end in any a^ion ; that ^ 
pcrfon therefore muft not only confine him--^ 
felf in his ufe of the (:reatures within the 
bounds of neceffity, but he muft contra<St 
' thofe bounds as much as ppflible, retrench^ 
in fome meafure, even in neceflaries them* 
felves. All this is comprjfed in the goo4 
ufe of riches. 

XV. 
Preadiers are perpetually inculcating thofe 
woe$ denounced by j^efus Chrift againfjk 
riches and rich men. How then {ball we 
reconcile thefe frightful ideas, and terrible 
charaders of a ftate of wealth, with the great 
promifes made to almfgiving, and the relief 
of the poor, in .Scripture ? For, if falvation is 
annexed jto almfgiving, to whom can it be 
iBore eafy than to the rich, who are fo plen* 
tifully provided with the meaqs of doing it ? 
Jt is true, that nothing is eaiier to the rich, 
than to give alms, if they are difpofed to it j 
but nothing is fo hard for them as to be dif- 
pofed to it, efpecially upon truly chriftian 
ipQtiyes ; becaufe nothing is more difficult 
in the poffeffion of riches, than to preferv^ 
thofe twp difpofltians, which are the prin*- 
^iples of chriftian charity ; I mean, an in- 
difference to riches, and a fenfibility to the 
wa^^s of th? pQor; that is to fay, the love 

Ec i of 
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of God,* who enjoins them to give alms, 
and the love of their neighbour, who expects 
it of them. If, fome times, fome remains 
of natural compaffion are awakened in their 
breafts y if their hearts are opened at the 
light or hearing of fome moving diftrefs ; an 
avarice ftronger than their pity keeps their 
hands fhut. Thus, while riches afford their 
owners a certain means of falvation, from 
that very means afifes an obftacle in great 
danger of being too' ftrong for the difpo- 
lition to make ufe of them. 

It muft be allowed, this extreme difficult 
ty, that attends the right ufe of riches, and 
in which lies the merit of the rich, that are 
^vihuous, affords fome extenuation for the 
weakneffes and faults of thofe of another 
fort ; and, confequently, ought to corredt that 
bitternefs of zeal with which perfons fre- 
quently inveigh againft them. Perfons would 
^have more candour, . if they had more judg- 
ment ; and if they were well acquainted 
^ -with human nature, would be more ready 
to make allowance for its faults. They 
might lament, but not hate it. But this 
very difficulty renders thofe inexeufable,; 
'who, in a middle condition of life, envy 
that of the rich, and ufe their utmoft endea- . 
vours to attain to it : yet this defire of riches 
is a difpofition as common, as a freedom 
from it is perfeftion of chriftianity. Where\ 
then is our faith ? For, of all the truths 
which are the objedts of it, is there, any one 

c ' more 
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more clearly and more frequently delivered, 
than the.diffici^ty of,,SalYatioain-a^;ggU5j5 jp| 
riches ? Or is there a truth, in which botj^ 
Reafon and' Religion are l)etter agrfc^? >^ 

XVL 

Perfons lay themfelves out, with great 
feeming zeal, againft a man who has made 
his fortune by criminal methods j but, * ^, 
bottom of their hearts, fheyehvy "him. 
They load him with all the hard names they 
can think of. They fay jto others, that he 
is a villain s and to themfelves, that he. is 
happy. ' ' ' 

Succefsful crimes pafs for virtues, in the 
great, in kings, conquerors, (Sc. In our equals 
or inferiors, a crime appears juft fo much 
the more odious and deteftable, the more 
advantage, it has been of to the perfon that 
committed it. 

It is a great misfortupc to a perfon's felf, 
and other people, to be very rich, or very 
poor, with bad inclinations. 
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THE 

CONCLUSION. 

IQRKS of ^« nature of thole 
, the reader has been perufing, 
[ that is tp fay, l^ooks c£ BjL 
fleifticms, are not the pioft 
[ 4ifcely to meet with fuccefs. 
In Ae firft place, this kind of writing is not 
■very agreeabk; in itfdf. It is too tifeleft, 
•too fefiotK, and rcqaires too muc^ arttcndon. 
As to perfons who are pleafed with rc^ 
-aioirt, Waiufe they arc accaftomed to think 
und rtfledt thtthfel«s, they have pcqbably 
made a good progrefs in this way alreadyj 
and confequently are very hard to Jf^tisfy, 
In order to pleafe them, you ipuft give 
them fomething new. But what is there, 
that can appear new, to perfons whQ hay? 
already had, by reading and refleilion, every 
thing that is of value in this kind B What 
can one add to that immenfe treafiire of rc- 
fledtions, which they have amafled from 
the thoughts of fo many great geniufes, and 
from their own ? 

U 
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tt 18 true^ indeed, that by their being nc^ 
quaiated with the beft thiA^ that have been 
iaid already, they will be lure to diftiaguijb 
that which has not been faid i whereas other 
readers are not capable of dtfeerning what » 
new from what is not. But it does not fol- 
low from hence, that it is dways eafier to 
gain the good opinbn of thefe more tgnorant 
readers, than of thofe who have both fenfil 
and reading. The firft fort frequently tak« 
thoughts that are qui^ new for very cqjqei-* 
mon ones, becaufe they are fo true and na«- 
tural, that they think any man in the wcK'Li 
muft have had the fame. They fhould have 
had them themfelvcs, they cry y and, in fay- 
ing fo, they are not fo properly guilty of a 
falfhood, as a miftake. For it is natural 
enough for us, when we hear the thoughts 
of another perfon, to imagine, that we 
might have had the fame, though, in fa€t, 
they would never have entered into our 
heads. But, now, things of this kind are 
never admired. It is true, wc always ap^ 
prove an author, when he thinks as we do ; 
but we never admire him, but when he 
makes us think like him, either by inftrudl- 
ing our ignorance, or corre(9:ing our mif- 
takes. Thus it has been faid, with good 
reafon, that, in order to fucceed in refle- 
xions of the moral and metaphyfical kind, a 
perfon muft think better, not only than 
others think, but even than they take them- 
felvcs to think. 

On 
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On the other hand, if thefe. refleftions, 
equally new and true, which you have in 
your work, are of a deeper and more refined 
kind, and more remote from common no- 
tions, they appear falfe to the generality of 
readers j or, at leaft, too fubtile. 

Befidcs, nothing is more common, and 
my book, perhaps, will be a' new proof of 
it, than for a writer to fall into the Falfe 
and the Whimfical, while he ij in queft of 
the New ; and to be kept from rifing above 
what is common, from a fear of exceeding 
the truth. 
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